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Accu  racy. . . 

is  another  plus  for  you  in  Chicago’s  TopTwo 


Accoi  ding  to  Chicago  newspaper  readers,  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News  are  Chicago’s  most  accurate*  newspapers.  They  also  rate 
as  the  most  believable,  reputable,  honest,  the  least  biased,  the 
easiest-to-understand  of  the  four  Chicago  daily  newspapers. 

Clearly,  Chicago  readers  have  confidence  in  the  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News.  And  so  do  advertisers.  Witness  IcMtCAC^ 
the  1961  general  daily  advertising  linage  figures:  1  n/|i|w 

Top  Two  (up  7.7'  f )  the  other  two  (down  8.4S  ).  \  l/MlL* 

NWS 


SUNWi 


<=SoMrce:  *‘Whaf  Chicago  Peopfc  Think*  of  Chicago  Sewsjxiiiers.**  a  retiort 
based  on  a  study  by  Forward  Research  Inc.,  indejtendent  research  /irw. 
For  yotir  copy,  contact  a  Snn  Times  Daily  iVeu's  representafire. 
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NEW  ROP  COLOR  GUIDE 

has  handy  tear-out  swatches 


The  new  IPI  ROP  Color  Guide  presents  the  12  standard 
base  colors  approved  by  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  for  ROP  color  printing.  Also 
included  are  36  ROP  color  mixtures  which  can  be  made 
from  formulas  supplied  by  IPI  branches. 


Each  color  page  contains  tear-out  swatches  which  can 
be  enclosed  with  copy  for  accurate  color  interpretation. 

Publishers,  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  are 
invited  to  secure  free  copies  of  the  ROP  Guide  from  any 
IPI  branch,  or  by  writing  direct  to  the  IPI  Promotion 
Department  at  the  address  below. 


ipi  and  1C  are  trademarkt  of  Interchemical  Corporation 


INTERCHEMICAL*  PRINTING  INK 

CORPORATION  DIVISION 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  67  WEST  AAth  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 
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M.  M.  MURDOCK,  publisher 


Pastures  in  Kansas  are  greener  than  ever  before.  Unlike  the  davs  when  Col.  Marsh  M.  Murdock  set  the  first 
block  of  type  on  his  crusading  frontier  newspaper,  the  Wichita  Eagle,  today’s  Kansas  figures  its  wealth  and  its 
growth  potential  in  the  green  of  payrolls  that  provide  busing  power  in  steadilv  increasing  millions  of  dollars. 
Total  personal  income  in  the  Wichita  21  county  retail  zone  approached  $1/4  billion  during  1961. 

Manufacturing  provided  the  biggest  slice  of  the  income  dollar.  Kansans  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  farm 
income  alone,  although  they  still  benefit  from  the  heritage  of  hard  work  and  hard  play.  The  ONE-Kansas  of 
modem  times  enjoys  a  diversified  industrv,  active  trade  and  the  gootl  fortune  of  generous  natural  resources  being 
developed  to  their  full  potential.  In  addition,  its  greatest  resourc'e  is  the  dependable  manpower  available  to  sustain 
even  greater  growth. 

This  growing  consumer  market,  with  Wichita  at  its  hub,  has  an  almost  centur\’-old  respect  for  the  continuously 
growing  newspaper,  with  a  vigilant  outlook  toward  unlimited  futures,  that  serves  it.  In  its  90  countv  marketing 
area,  the  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon  is  consulted  continuouslv  for  news  and  buving  information.  It  has  the 
Believability  that  is  a  re(|uirement  for  any  successful  advertising  medium.  The  tradition  established  by  its  pioneer 
publisher  lives  on  in  today’s  Eagle,  guided  bv  today’s  generation. 


NATIONAl  dfPRfSfNTATIVfS 

CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.  ^ 

NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  DETROIT  —  SAN  ERANCISCO  —  lOS  ANGEIES  —  ATLANTA 
KANSAS  CITY  REPRESENTATIVE  —  HAROLD  HENEMAN  —  MDSE.  MART  SIDG. 


GROW  WITH  THE  GROWTH  MARKET 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  OR  R.O.P.  COLOR 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


17 

Columns 

in  full 

process  color 

That’s  one  thing  about  The  Times. 
Always  ready  to  try! 

So  when  this  bevy  of  beauty  queens 
assembled  for  the  Sunshine  Festival  — 
it  seemed  the  ideal  time  to  devote  a 
full  double  truck  to  process  color. 


Result.^  Smash  hit!  17  col.  in  color 
available  to  adv. 


#>t.  {Jplpraburg  iTimpB 


flOtIDA  S  »€ST  NEWSP*ff« 


Represented  by 
Story,  Brooks  and  Finley 


MARKETS 


APRIL 

29 — Kentucky  AP  Newspaper  regional,  Madlsonville. 

29-30 — Iowa  Short  Course  on  Newspaper  Circulation,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

29- May  5 — Journalism  Week,  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

30 —  Commonwealth  Press  Union,  Toronto. 

30-May  A — National  Newspaperboy  Convention,  Disneyland,  Calif. 


MAY 


1 -  Canadian  Press,  Royal  York,  Toronto. 

2- 4 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York.  Toronto. 

3- 5 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Done 

Motor  Hotel.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

3- 5 — Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography.  Merchandise  Mart, 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

4- 5 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference, 

Ingleslde  Hotel,  Staunton,  Va. 

4- 5 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 

Dinkler-Plaza  Hotel.  Atlanta. 

5 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  9,  La  Court  Hotel,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

5 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  2,  Chamberlin  Hotel,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

5 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  1 1,  Hotel  De  Ania,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

5 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  I  I,  second  conference,  San  Jose  State  College, 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

5 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

5- 6 — Arkansas  AP  Association,  Hot  Springs. 

Georgia  AP  Association,  Augusta. 

6 —  Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Circulation  Clinic,  89'er  Inn.  Oklahoma 
City. 

6-12 — International  Federation  of  Journalists.  World  Congress.  Vienna. 

8-9 — Iowa  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Des  Moines. 

10-12 — Journalism  Institutes,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison. 

10-12 — Michigan  League  of  Home  Dailies,  Rainbow  Club,  Baldwin.  Mich. 

10- 13 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Editorial  Executives,  La  Casa  dal 
Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

11- 12 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  I,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

11- 13 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Advertising  Conference,  Riti-Carltoa 
Hotel.  Atlantic  City. 

12 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  Detroit.  Mich. 

12 —  Southern  California  United  Press  International  Editors,  Biltmore  Hotel, 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

13- 15 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Roanoke 
Hotel.  Roanoke,  Va. 

13-16 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

15 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza,  Boston. 

15- 18 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers,  Paris. 

16 —  International  Press  Institute,  I  Ith  annual  assembly,  Paris. 

16 —  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Recognition  Dinner,  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel,  Springfield,  III. 

17 —  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets,  Publishers  meeting.  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel,  Springfield. 

18— 19 — Wisconsin  AP  Association.  Mead  Hotel,  Wisconsin  Rapids. 

18-19 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park, 
Pa. 

18- 19 — City  Editors  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 

19 —  Florida  AP  Association,  Holiday  Lodge,  Panama  City. 

19 — North  Carolina  UPl  Newspapers,  Manger  Motor  Inn,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
19-20 — North  Dakota  AP  Newspaper  members,  Dickinson,  N.  D. 

19-20 — Texas  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Hotel  Adolphus.  Dallas. 

19- 20 — AP  Managing  Editors  Association  Research  Seminar,  Medlll  School 
of  Journalism,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston.  III. 

20- 21 — Kansas  AP  Members'  Association.  Lassen  Hotel,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

20- 22 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Spring  Con¬ 
ference.  Hotel  Roanoke.  Roanoke.  Va. 

21- 22 — SNPA.  Newspaper  Executives'  Clinic,  New  Orleans. 

21-June  I — API  Editors  Seminar  (under  75,000),  Columbia  Univ.,  New 
York. 

24 —  New  Jersey  AP.  Shadowbrook  Restaurant,  Shrewsbury. 

25- 26 — Missouri  AP  Members'  Association,  Hotel  Sheraton-Jefferson,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 
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Our  Mr.  Sell  Sets 

Meet  Ted  Sell  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  If  you  know 
Japanese,  you'll  have  no  trouble  reading  the  name  of  the 
office  Ted  has  just  opened.  Translation:  "Times  Foreign 
News  Service,  Tokyo  Bureau.” 

The  new  Tokyo  Bureau  marks  the  latest  in  a  long  series 
of  editorial  improvements  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  during  the  past  few  years.  The  Times  is 
the  only  West  Coast  newspaper  to  maintain  its  own  news 
bureaus  and  correspondents  around  the  world. 


Up  Shop  In  Tokyo 

Largely  because  a  better  staff  does  a  better  job  of  gathering 
and  presenting  the  new's.  The  Times  now  reaches  western 
America’s  largest  and  most  influential  audience — an  audi¬ 
ence  numbering  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  million 
families  every  weekday  and  more  than  a  million  families 
every  Sunday — an  audience  concentrated  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  rich  Los  Angeles  market. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  the  people  who  count  in  Los 
Angeles  count  on  The  Times. 


Los  Angeles  Times 


nationally  represented  by  Cresmer,  Wooduard.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc..  Neu  York.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco. 


CK 

BOSTON 
LOS  ANGELES 
LONDON 


and  air-lifted  to  other  areas 
with  approximate  date-of-issne 
d(‘livery  to  its  readers. 


COK^ideKCC 

of  its  readers  in  its  integrity  of  news 
reporting  is  extended  to  the  advertisers 
using  its  eoliiinns. 

teAuU  - 

Identifialde  response  to  advertising. 

Inquiries  invited 


Thk  Christian  Science  Monitor 

One  Norway  Street,  Boston  13,  Massachusetts 
liranch  Offices 

New  York:  Los  Angeles: 

588  Fifth  Avenue  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 

Chicago:  London,  W.  C.  2: 

333  N.  Michigon  Avenue  Connaught  House,  163/4  Strand 


iVcwf,  AHtertisingf  Readership  Devoted  to  Ituilding  a  Iletter  Civilization 
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JOURNEYMEN  JOURNALISTS  were  extant,  even  rampant,  wlien 
H.  Allen  Smith  was  a  cub  and  he  blithely  and  boisterously 
joined  their  romantic  ranks,  working  on  nine  newspapers  in 
almost  as  many  states  by  the  time  he  was  19.  The  humorist's 
w'onderful  wanderings  in  newspaper  shops  are  recounted  in  his 
hilarious  autobiography,  “To  Hell  In  A  Handbasket,”  published 
April  13  by  Doubleday.  He  recalls  that  a  columnist  friend  was 
cremated  and  his  ashes  placed  in  the  brick  wall  of  his  new'spaper 
building’s  lobby  with  a  bronze  plaque  reading:  “Here  rests  the 
ashes  of  Lee  Taylor  Casey — beloved  by  his  fellow  workers  and 
the  readers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  for  40  years.  1889- 
1951.”  Here  are  two  facts  of  newspaper  life  H.  Allen  Smith 
learned  on  Indiana,  Florida,  Oklahoma,  Colorado  and  New'  York 
papers:  “There  is  no  sin  known  to  any  religion,  no  crime  known 
to  any  court,  as  heinous  as  that  of  reading  over  a  copyreader’s 
shoulder.  .  .  .  Hell  hath  no  fury  like  that  of  an  honorary  pall¬ 
bearer  whose  name  has  been  misspelled  in  the  newspaper.”  He 
learned  other  valuable  lessons,  too,  on  Bonfils’  Denver  Post  and 
on  the  L’nited  Press  and  New  York  World-Telegram  and  he  tells 
it  with  the  great  glee  manifested  in  all  his  humorous  books,  more 
than  20  in  number.  Hear  and  heed  H.  Allen  Smith  on  the 
“preposterous  farce  of  the  mass  interview”: 

“The  mob  scenes  of  today  are  plainly  a  national  scandal.  I  see 
them  from  time  to  time  on  television  and  then,  once  attain,  rush 
rittht  out  and  apply  for  membership  in  the  dogs.  Scores  and  even 
hundreds  of  newspaper  reporters,  press  photoftraphers,  radio  and 
television  reporters,  technicians  of  one  kind  or  another — all  these 
and  more  converge  on  the  airport  or  the  railroad  station  or  aboard 
ship  to  ftreet  the  arriving  celebrity.  The  thing  is  purse  senseless 
:  pandemonium  from  the  word  go.  Nobody  really  gets  anything  in 
I  the  way  of  news^save  for  an  account  of  the  obscene  spectacle 
itself.  The  reporters  screech  questions  and  shove  each  other  around, 
the  photographers  howl  curses  at  one  another  and  at  the  reporters, 
and  if  the  person  who  is  getting  all  this  attention  has  anylhinK 
important  to  say,  he  wouldn't  be  heard  if  he  did  say  it.  The  entire 
operation  defeats  its  owrn  purpose  and  month  by  month  it  grows 
worse.  The  police  can't  do  anything  about  it;  a  policeman  who 
roughs  up  a  newspaper  reporter  stands  a  good  chance  of  beinc 
busied  to  stool  pigeon.'' 

— Co-publishers  R.  Hastie  Ray  and  N.  DeWitt  Ray,  Indiana 
(Pa.)  Evening  Gazette,  will  receive  the  alumni  citation  of 
Indiana  State  (College  May  26.  .  .  .  The  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette 
has  a  column  by  Addison  R.  Bragg  under  title  of  “Bragg  About 
Billings.”  And  sports  editor  Roy  Anderson  and  assistant  editor 
Don  Zupan  rotate  on  a  snappy  by -liner  under  title  of  “From  A 
to  Z.”  .  .  .  Jeanne  Toomey  Ward,  formerly  with  the  New  York 
I ournal- American,  is  now  on  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette 
and  free-lancing  for  Eastern  newspapers  (she  covered  Mrs. 
Nelson  Rockefeller’s  stay  out  there  for  the  Journal- American  and 
the  New  York  Mirror).  My  old  friend  (she  covered  ships  for  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  when  I  did  for  the  New  York  Sun)  writes: 

“The  gambling  casinos,  though  not  featured  much  in  Nevada 
papers,  are  a  fascinating  sight  to  an  Easterner — hushed  rooms  with 
roulette,  Keno,  black  jack  going.  In  other  areas  of  the  clubs  arc 
just  banks  and  banks  of  dot  machines,  everything  from  penny 
machines  in  the  less  stylish  places,  to  silver  dollar  machines.  The 
tourists  are  pulling  away  at  these  one-armed  bandits  for  deftr  life, 
^lien  the  Golden  Hotel  burned  down  in  the  heart  of  the  casino 
area  April  3,  I  had  to  go  into  Harrah's,  one  of  the  major  clubs,  to 
call  the  story  in.  Although  rescue  operations  were  in  progress  and 
there  was  some  smoke  in  evidence,  none  of  the  gamblers  stopped 
operations  for  a  second.  I  had  to  squeeze  my  way  through  past 
crowds  of  intent  players,  engrossed  in  their  play  and  hoping  for 
that  elusive  jackpot.  Harrah’s  was  separated  only  by  an  alley  from 
the  Golden.  I  was  told  that  in  1955  when  the  Truckee  River  spilled 
over  its  banks  in  a  major  flood,  the  slot  machine  players  kept  right 
on  playing  with  the  water  rising  over  their  ankles.” 

Notes  from  the  Far  East:  AP  staffer  K.  R.  Ramanath  at 
Jakarta  is  quite  a  tennis  player  and  his  chief  opponent  lately  has 
been  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister  Subandrio.  ...  Malcolm  Broww 
is  the  first  American  to  head  the  Foreign  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Saigon.  .  .  .  AP  photographer  Fred  Waters  (Saigon)  has 
been  wearing  an  eye  patch.  He  ran  a  bamboo  splinter  into  his  eye. 
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whaVs  growing  in  the  Oregon  Market? 

2  MILLION  PEOPLE  &  A  SPECTACULAR  SKYLINE 


Portland  is  jumpin’  up  all  over!  The  new  sky-topping  Hilton  Hotel,  here  under  construction,  is  one  of 
many  signs  that  today’s  Oregon  Market*  is  a-huilding.  For  instance,  Portland’s  department  store 
selling  space  has  increased  by  35^r  in  one  year,  supermarket  outlets  by  40^; .  Portland,  the  nation’s 
27th  retail  market,  is  25th  in  grocery  sales,  25th  in  wholesaling.  Cover  both  the  830-thousand  Port¬ 
land  metro-market  and  the  2-million  total  market  BEST  with  the  two  great  newspapers  that  serve 
this  dynamic  region  .  .  .  The  Oregonian  and  The  Oregon  Journal. 


IT  TAKES  TWO  TO  COVER  THE  OREGON  MARKET 

the  0re9oman  ■  oreboim  journal 


Oregon  Market  All  Oregon  Plus 
7  S.  W  Washington  Counties 


editorial 


Take  it  Lying  Down 

Till  Ri'i  iN(.  of  the  NLRr>  trial  exaniiiiei  savins  it  is  an  unfair  lalioi 
praetiee  lor  \eu  York  newspapers  to  agree  to  siispeiul  pulilieation 
when  one  of  them  is  hit  bv  a  work  stoppage  is  well  intenlioned,  we 
believe,  in  its  attem|)t  to  follow  the  letter  of  the  law.  but  is  naive  in 
its  inulerstaiuling  of  the  fac  ts  of  life. 

I'rial  Kxaminer  (iharles  Sehneider  notes  that  the  Labor  Man¬ 
agement  Relations  .\et  makes  it  an  unfair  labor  practiee  for  an  em¬ 
ployer  to  interfere  with  his  etnj)loyes’  right  to  engage  in  or  refrain 
from  “coiuerted  activities  for  collective  bargainitig  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection.”  He  does  not  contend  that  the  “concerted”  action 
of  the  publishers  interferes  with  the  right  of  employes  “to  engage  in” 
these  activities  but  that  it  does  interfere  with  the  right  of  “neutrals” 
(supposedly  others  employed  on  the  pa])er  or  on  other  papers  whether 
union  members  or  tiot)  “to  refrain”  from  these  activities.  He  says  the 
effect  of  the  publishers’  conduct  was  to  compel  neutral  employes 
“to  assist  in  the  employers’  concerted  activity  (resistance  to  the  union 
demand)  and  to  op|K)se  the  union’s  activity.”  It  tends  “to  coerce 
neutral  employes  to  engage  in  a  concerted  activity  (op|)osition  to  the 
disputitig  utiion’s  activity)  for  their  own  mutual  aid  and  protection,” 
he  says. 

What  is  more  coercive  than  a  picket  line?  Where  are  the  rights  of 
the  neutrals  then?  The  collective  action  of  publishers  is  designed  to 
forestall  irresponsible  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  so  that  there  will 
be  some  protection  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  thousands  of  other 
employes  who  would  be  effected.  It  has  been  effective  toward  that 
end.  Without  such  an  agreement  employers,  and  other  employes,  are 
at  the  mercy  of  any  handful  of  union  men  with  a  grievance  and  a 
picket  line.  Lhat’s  just  the  way  they  want  it. 

One  need  look  only  to  the  current  situation  in  Detroit  and  Min- 
nea|)olis  to  see  what  we  mean.  Strikes  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
followed  by  picket  lines  closed  down  the  Mitiueapolis  Star  and  Journal 
and  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Ibider  agreement  in  Detroit  the  Sews 
also  closed  down.  \Vhat  hapj)ened  to  the  rights  of  the  neutrals  on  the 
Star,  Journal  and  Free  Press  in  that  strike?  After  the  teamsters’  dis¬ 
pute  was  settled  in  Detroit,  three  other  unions  (printers,  paper 
handlers  and  pressmen)  refused  to  return  to  work  and  threw  up  their 
own  picket  lines.  .\t  this  [xvint,  teamsters  joined  the  ranks  of  so-called 
“neutrals”  whose  rights  were  effected.  In  Minneapolis,  the  ITl’ 
joined  the  striking  drivers  almost  immetliately. 

Mr.  Sthneider  says  other  remedies  are  available  to  publishers — 
arbitration,  action  against  offending  employes,  damage  or  injunction 
suits  and  unfair  labor  charges.  Sure,  but  how  naive  can  von  be  in 
assuming  any  combination  of  these  will  divert  a  determined  band  of 
strikers  determined  to  force  its  demands  by  whiplashing  employers 
and  j)icking  on  the  most  vulnerable? 


Knoir  ye  not.  brethren,  (for  I  speak  to 
them  that  knoic  the  laic.)  hoic  that  the 
lair  hath  dominion  over  a  man  as  long  as 
he  lireth?— Romans,  Vll;  I. 
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It  seems  to  us  that  when  unions  engage  in  city-witle  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  which  was  their  own  idea,  and  sign  city-wide  labor  contracts 
with  employers  the  latter  should  have  as  much  right  to  collective 
action  as  the  former. 
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^  YEAU.  IF  ^ 
AIOYOME  CJD^^, 
(JET  0^  THE 
V  COT.  y 


SAV\,  Did  you  ^ 
P1^0MI6£  To  PUT  UP  AlOy 
GACTCOO  GHAPACTEeS  lOHO 
SMOUIED  UP  POC  THE  - 
V  COlOYEUTtOO? 


kri 

Iho^ws' 


COMIC  CONVENTION — For  International  Comics  Week,  beginning 
April  30,  Mort  Walker  and  Jerry  Dumas  of  King  Features  Syndicate 
have  assembled  a  convention  of  current  and  oldtime  cartoon  characters 
in  their  "Sam's  Strip."  How  many  can  you  identify?  (Tillie  the  Toiler 
and  Mac,  John  Q.  Public,  Prohibition,  Bunky  and  Fagan,  Toonerville 
Folks,  Jerry  on  the  Job,  Just  Kids,  Krazy  Kat,  Ignatz  Mouse,  Offisa  Pupp, 
Mr.  Nebb,  the  Timid  Soul,  Reg'lar  Fellas,  Casper  and  Buttercup,  Happy 


Hooligan,  Si  from  "Maud,"  The  Yellow  Kid,  Harold  Teen  and  Pop, 
Mickey  Mouse,  Smokey  Stover,  Alfred,  Tuffy  and  Pop,  The  Little  King, 
Tippie  and  Cap  Stubbs,  Nancy,  the  Gumps,  Snuffy  Smith  and  Barney 
Google,  The  Katzenjammer  Kids,  the  Journal  Tigers,  Mr.  and  Mrs., 
Paw  from  "Polly  and  Her  Pals,"  characters  from  James  Thurber  and 
John  Held  .  .  .  they're  all  there  and  looking  forward  eagerly  to  "their 
week." 


Short  Takes 

President  Kennedy  attended  noon 
mass  and  went  forward  to  receive  alms. 
— Cincintiati  (Ohio)  Enquirer. 

• 

She  Gives 
Up  on  Her 
Gold  Bed 

— S(ni  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle 

• 

Sex  ration  in  the  United  States  in 
1860  was  105  males  per  100  females. — 
Norfolk  (Neb.)  Daily  News. 

• 

Queen  Elizabeth  emerpred  in  her  new 
haid  style  for  the  first  time. — St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

• 

There  was  a  diamond  sunburst  in  Mrs. 
Kennedy’s  hear  and  she  wore  diamond 
drop  ear-rinps.  —  Springfield  (Ohio) 
Daily  News. 

C.4KTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


grim  ORNAMENTS  OF  DEFENSE 

Seibel,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
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Harry  Ferguson  has  returned  from  Europe.  He  is  now 
UPl’s  National  Reporter. 

His  base  is  Washington,  but  he  will  travel  the  country 
for  big  spot  news  stories  as  they  develop  or  newsworthy 
situations  that  have  not  been  properly  exploited. 

To  Ferguson,  of  course,  every  assignment  is  a  good  one 
His  enthusiasm  to  get  the  story,  his  lucid  writing  style 
make  it  so. 


His  stories  are  often  cited  as  models  for  other  reporters. 
Editors  know  his  work;  so  do  readers. 


A  UPl  MAN 

■  IS  AT  THE  SCENE 

I 


mational 


Why  it 

pays  to  be 

science-minded 


Your  readers  today  are  talking  about,  hearing  about, 
thinking  more  about  the  spreading  world  of  science. 
Space  exploration.  Medical  research.  Technological 
advances.  Nuclear  testing  ...  for  peaceful  as  well 
as  military  uses.  So  many  areas  of  scientific  inquiry 
can  affect  your  readers,  their  families,  their  future. 
Do  your  news  columns  reflect  this  growing  world  of 
reader  interest?  Here's  how  they  can.  Subscribe  to 
The  New  York  Times  News  Service— now  serving 
fifty  leading  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  with 


comprehensive,  interesting  coverage  of  all  aspects 
of  scientific  progress. 

Science  and  space,  industry  and  labor,  government 
and  politics— you  can  strengthen  your  coverage  of 
all  areas  of  the  news  through  this  world-wide  news¬ 
gathering  service.  Why  not  inquire  today  about 
availability  in  your  territory? 

The  New  York  Times  News  Service 

Times  Square,  Sew  York  36,  Y. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Bureau  Hikes  Dues  To  Meet 
Tripled  National  Sales  Push 


30%  of  ‘Target’  Presentations 
Credited  for  Linage  Gains 

By  Rolw*rt  B.  McIntyre 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  “target  account”  program — has 


effective,  the  Bureau  feels  that 
“there  is  not  enough  of  it.”  For 
example,  the  Bureau  cited  how 
newspapers’  major  national  tar¬ 
gets  are  500  advertisers  spend¬ 
ing  31,000,000  a  year  or  more; 
2,000  account  brand  groups; 
and  140  agencies  billing  $5,000,- 
000  and  over. 


sales  story,  and  the  specific 
newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
posals.” 

.\ccording  to  Mr.  Stewart, 
“multi  -  million  -  dollar  advertis¬ 
ers”  are  impressed  with  the 
Bureau -AAXR  presentations 
liecause  they  tell  a  “well-docu¬ 
mented  story,  usually  based  on 
original  research;  are  well  ex¬ 
ecuted  visually.” 

Pointing  out  that  Procter  & 
Gamble  invests  well  over  $100 
million  in  advertising  annually 
and  that  more  than  90%  of  it 
goes  to  tv;  less  than  5%  into 
newspapers,  Mr.  Stewart  said 
that  last  November  the  Bureau 


ANPA,  in  a  move  designed  to 
raise  its  budget  to  $2,415,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  1962-63,  and  to 
$2,830,000  in  1963-64,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  member 
dues  will  be  increased  1  */2  tenths 
of  1%  from  the  present  0.7% 
to  0.8  Vi  %  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue,  for  the  fiscal  year 
starting  June  1962. 

A  second  increase  will  be 
made  for  fiscal  1963-64,  “to  the 
extent  neces.sary  to  provide  an¬ 
other  $415,000  in  income.” 

Immediate  member  reaction 
to  the  increase  was  one  of  quiet 
resignation.  As  one  member  put 
it,  “If  that’s  what  is  needed  to 
help  keep  newspapers  out  front 
as  an  advertising  medium,  then 
that’s  the  way  it  has  to  be.”  An¬ 
other  Bureau  member  said  that 
while  “a  few”  papers  might 
drop  their  membership  because 
of  the  dues  increase,  “they’ll  be 
back  before  the  year  is  out.” 

The  Bureau  plan  for  expan¬ 
sion  was  presented  by  Russ 
Stewart,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun- 
Times  &  Daily  Xews,  chairman 
of  the  Bureau;  Palmer  Hoyt, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post;  Walter 
C.  Kurz,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Charles  'T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  Bu¬ 
reau  president;  and  Fred  W. 
Pitzer,  national  AANR  presi¬ 
dent  and  vicepresident  and  na¬ 
tional  sales  director  of  Jann  & 
Kelley,  Inc. 

Comments  on  the  overall 
strategy  were  made  by  Richard 
L.  Jones  Jr.,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune  &  World;  Richard  B. 
Scudder,  Netvark  (N.J.)  Xetrs; 
David  R.  Bradley,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette  &  Seics-Press; 
and  Irwin  Maier,  Milicaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  newly  elected 
.4XPA  president. 

InrreaM*  F.xplaiiird 

In  explaining  the  reasons  for 
the  hike  in  membership  dues,  the 
Bureau  explained  that  the  joint 
-^ANR-Bureau  sales  strategy 
with  national  advertisers — the 
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been  meeting  with  “excellent 
success.” 

“To  date,”  according  to  the 
Bureau,  “30%  of  the  target 
presentations  shown  have 
brought  new  linage — an  unusu¬ 
ally  high  ratio  of  sales  to  calls. 

“Your  Board  of  Directors  be¬ 
lieves  this  program  will  be  the 
major  factor  in  our  industry’s 
effort  to  increase  its  share  of 
the  national  advertising  dollar. 
In  order  to  capitalize  on  it  more 
fully,  we  have  developed  a  plan 
to  triple  the  number  of  presen¬ 
tations.  This  will  enable  the 
Bureau  to  call  on  every  major 
national  advertiser  with  more 
frequent  coverage. 

“To  finance  this  expansion, 
your  Board  has  votetl  unani¬ 
mously  to  increase  Bureau  dues. 
The  new  plan  becomes  effective 
for  1962-63  dues  payments 
based  on  1961  advertising  reve¬ 
nue.” 

Detail!*  of  Plan 

The  Bureau  has  set  its  sights 
high  for  the  newspaper  industry 
based  on  estimates  that  total 
advertising  in  the  U.  S.  will  top 
$15.3  billion  by  1965,  up  to 
25%  over  the  1961  total.  Noting 
that  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resents  the  biggest  part  of  the 
total  advertising  dollar — about 
60% — the  Bureau  said,  “This 
is  the  area  in  which  newspapers 
have  their  largest  potential  for 
sales  development  and  expanded 
revenue.” 

As  the  Bureau  sees  it,  news¬ 
papers’  estimated  national  rev¬ 
enue  in  1965  will  be  somewhere 
between  $850,000,000  and  $1.2 
billion — a  range  of  $350,000,000. 
The  newspaper  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  revenue,  the  Bureau  pre¬ 
dicts,  “could  range  from  9.5% 
to  12.5%.  It  could  be  and  should 
be  even  greater.” 

While  the  joint  AANR-Bu- 
reau  National  Sales  Force  Pro¬ 
gram  and  its  target  account 
presentations  plan  is  considered 
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’  Vrillimelir  (Tear’ 

“The  arithmetic  is  clear,”  the 
Bui’eau  noted.  “To  triple  the 
number  of  presentations,  the 
Bureau  must  increase  its  sales, 
research,  and  promotion  man- 
l)ower.  It  must  also  make  up  a 
loss  of  $200,000  in  operating 
revenue  anticipated  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  Bureau  needs 
$830,000  for  added  sales  pres¬ 
sure  over  the  next  two  years.” 

Fred  W.  Pitzer,  national 
AANR  president,  described  the 
National  Sales  Force  operation 
as  a  “synergism  ...  a  force 
that  is  stronger  than  the  sum  of 
its  component  parts.” 

He  said  it  is  time  to  intensify 
these  selling  forces  “because  the 
national  target  is  big,  and  that 
target  is  important  to  all  of  us.” 

Mr.  Pitzer  reported  that 
A.4NR’s  expanded  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  met  in  New  York  last 
week  and  had  this  to  say  about 
target  account  selling: 

“The  AANR  has  been,  is  now, 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  strong 
and  enthusiastic  working  sales 
partner  in  National  Sales  Force 
activity.  Specifically,  the  AANR 
w’ill  double  its  manpower,  or  its 
manhours,  or  both,  to  meet  any 
immediate  expanded  target  pro¬ 
gram  and  will  definitely  con¬ 
sider  enlarging  beyond  this  as 
soon  as  such  need  becomes  ap¬ 
parent.” 

Reaches  Executives 

In  his  keynote  address.  Bu¬ 
reau  Chairman  Stewart  noted 
that  one  of  the  “biggest  vir¬ 
tues”  of  the  target  account  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  fact  that  it  makes 
it  possible  for  newspapers  to 
reach  the  minds  of  the  top-lev’el 
executives  of  the  biggest  adver¬ 
tisers.  “And,”  he  stressed,  “it 
makes  it  possible  for  us  not 
simply  to  pass  the  time  of  day 
with  them  but  to  present  to 
them  a  carefully  planned,  thor¬ 
oughly  researched  newspaper 


arranged  for  a  group  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  to  go  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  for  a  luncheon  meeting 
with  P&G’s  top  executives. 

“In  a  few  weeks,”  he  said, 
“we  will  have  our  first  target 
account  sales  presentation  to 
this  key  account.” 

He  added  that  recently  at 
Montgomery- Ward  the  joint  Bu- 
reau-AANR  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  proposal  got  “an  excellent 
reception.” 

“Sears  has  over  700  stores, 
Montgomery  Ward  about  450. 
.4ny  penetration  we  make  with 
such  advertisers  means  more 
linage  for  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast.” 

Tarver  Elected 

Jack  Tarver,  president,  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
succeeding  Russ  Stewart. 

G.  Gordon  Strong,  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  was  elected 
vice-chairman.  John  W.  Sweet- 
erman,  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Post,  was  elected  treasurer,  and 
James  H.  Righter,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Xeivs,  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary  and  assistant  treasurer. 

Eight  new  directors  were 
elected  and  two  directors  were 
reelected.  The  new  directors 
are:  Richard  H.  Amberg,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat; 
Lynn  N.  Bitner,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Phil 
Buchheit,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald- Journal;  Frederick 
Chait,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer;  James  F.  Chambers 
Jr.,  Dallas  (Texas)  Times- 
Herald;  James  S.  Copley,  Cop¬ 
ley  Press  Inc.;  G.  O.  Markuson, 
Hearst  Newspapers;  and  John 
I.  Taylor,  Boston  Globe. 

Reelected  for  a  second  three- 
year  term  were :  David  R.  Brad¬ 
ley,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette 
and  News-Press,  and  James  H. 
Righter,  Buffalo  News. 

(Continued  on  page  110) 


3  Scientists  Guide  Press 
In  Technological  Changes 


Ferree  Tells  ANPA  Convention 
Of  Challenge  in  the  Space  Era 


The  Diamond  Jubilee  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  turned 
the  industry’s  Raze  into  the 
amazing  technological  future 
that  lies  around  the  corner  for 
the  communications  media. 

Keynoting  the  75th  Anniver¬ 
sary  to  the  space  age,  ANPA 
President  Mark  Ferree  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
announced  on  Wednesday  that 
three  eminent  scientists  have 
accepted  an  invitation  to  guide 
the  newspaper  business  into  the 
uncharted  era  of  change. 

The  Scientific  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  ANPA  that  will 
explore  means  for  adapting  the 
latest  scientific  findings  and 
equipment  to  newspaper  tech¬ 
nology  consists  of  Dr.  A.  F. 
Spilhaus,  dean  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota’s  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  as  chairman;  Trevor 
Gardner,  former  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary'  for  Research  and  Devel¬ 
opment,  U.S.  Air  Force,  and 
Dr.  John  Pierce  of  the  Bell 
T elephone  Laboratories. 

.*^ulellite  Is  Symbol 

Over  Mr.  Ferree’s  head,  as  he 
spoke  from  the  rostrum  in  the 
W'aldorf-Astoria’s  ballroom, 
hung  a  replica  of  the  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem’s  communications  satellite  to 
be  used  in  Project  Telstar.  This 
celestial  system,  ANPA’s  presi¬ 
dent  explained,  w’ill  prov'ide  500 
to  1,000  voice  channels  for 
almost  instantaneous  transmis¬ 
sion  of  news  from  any  given 
point  to  any  other  place  on  earth. 

Publishers  had  already  been 
briefed  at  sessions  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  on  speedy  com¬ 
munications  systems,  already 
here,  which  may  some  day  soon 
make  “rush”  an  obsolete  word 
in  moving  news  copy.  Within  a 
few  minutes  after  activities  have 
ceased  on  the  stock  exchanges 
the  tables  of  quotations  will  be 
racing  on  tape  through  line¬ 
casting  machines  all  over  the 
country. 

The  communications  satellite 
became  the  syrnlx)!  of  the  chal¬ 
lenge  which  Mr.  Ferree  said 
lies  before  the  publishers.  He 
asked:  “Are  American  news¬ 
papers  prepared  to  use  this,  and 
other  increasing  opportunities  of 
the  space  age,  with  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  with  the  vigor,  with  the 


zest,  with  the  daring,  equal  to 
the  splendor  of  the  challenge?” 

Mr.  Ferree’s  answer  was: 
“Yes.” 

The  publi.shers,  he  said,  must 
provide  the  leadership  to  protect 
the  public’s  right  to  know,  there¬ 
fore  their  ability  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  change,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  to  meet  competition, 
must  l)e  greater  than  that  of 
most  other  enterprises. 

Public  .-Vcceptance 

Looking  back  for  the  occasion, 
Mr.  Ferree  recitetl  some  facts 
about  the  grow'th  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  He  said,  in  part: 

“Newspaper  circulation  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  again 
increased  in  1961 — some  64  mil¬ 
lion  copies  were  sold  every  day, 
for  w’hich  readers  paid  1  billion 
800  million  dollars. 

“This  record  was  made  despite 
some  consolidations  and  some 
suspensions.  Even  so,  there  were 
6  more  dailies  started  than 
merged  or  suspended  in  1961 — 
19  starte<l,  13  suspended  or  con¬ 
solidated. 

“When  the  ANPA  was  formed 
in  1887,  United  States  and 
Canadian  dailies  had  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  little  more  than  8 
million.  That  circulation  has 
increased  eight-fold,  while  the 
population  has  less  than  quad¬ 
rupled. 

“Who  reads  these  newspapers? 

“The  latest  authoritativ’e  study 
show's  they  go  into  9  out  of  10 
homes  in  the  cities  and  suburbs. 
They  are  read  by  80  per  cent  of 
adults,  72  per  cent  of  teenagers, 
and  virtually  all  college  gradu¬ 
ates. 

“They  are  read  as  an  e.stab- 
li.shed  habit,  not  as  a  passing 
w'him.  They  are  read  on  an 
ev'eryday  basis,  and  usually  at 
home.  They  are  read  thoroughly, 
page  by  page,  by  7  readers  in  10. 

“As  for  advertising:  Better 
than  one-third  of  all  advertising 
dollars  in  1961  w'ere  inv'ested  in 
United  States  and  Canadian 
newspapers — more  than  4  billion 
dollars  of  the  more  than  13 
billion  spent  for  all  media. 

“The  total  number  of  Unite<l 
States  cities  w'ith  daily  new'S- 
papers  and  the  circulation  are 
now'  at  an  all-time  high — even 
though  there  are  few'er  dailies 
than  in  1954. 


“This  shows  that  American 
newspapers  today  are  an  in¬ 
creasingly  vigorous  and  influ¬ 
ential  force — despite  what  some 
critics  w'ould  have  you  believe.” 

Mr.  Ferree  referred  to  press 
criticism  in  a  section  of  his 
President’s  Address  w'hich  con¬ 
cluded  W'ith  advice  to  his  fellow' 
publishers  to  keep  the  reader 
saying  proudly,  “This  is  MY 
newspaper.” 

Tells  Critics  to  Watch  Out 

“Some  critics,”  he  said,  “are 
motivated  by  a  sincere  regard 
for  our  welfare.  They  are 
anxious  to  see  consistent  im¬ 
provement  and  are  by  no  means 
reluctant  to  do  some  needling  to 
that  end. 

“Others  are  partisans  seeking 
an  often-thinly-disgui.sed  com¬ 
petitive  adv'antage.  Being  com¬ 
petitors  ourselves,  their  objec¬ 
tives  aren’t  difficult  to  recognize. 

“Then  there  are,  of  course, 
the  self-appointetl  professional 
hypercritics — those  w'ho  make 
new'spapers  their  perennial 
whipping  boy. 

“Criticism  is  nothing  new  to 
us.  We  have  long  lived  in  the 
spotlight  of  conflicting  opinions. 
By  the  very  nature  of  our 
responsibility  to  a  democratic 
w'ay  of  life  w'e  inspire  criticism 
— W'e  give  voice  to  it — we  print 
it  about  others — and  we  print  it 
about  ourselves. 

“We  w'elcome  readers  w'ho 
disagree  w'ith  us  on  public  affairs 
and  other  issues.  We  provide  a 
forum  for  their  view's  in  our 
‘Letters  to  the  Editor’  columns 
and  in  other  ways. 

“Recently,  how'ever,  it  seems  a 
new'  stridency  has  crept  into 
some  of  the  ‘professional’  criti¬ 
cism  leveled  at  newspapers — 
something  quite  the  opposite  of 
constructive  criticism. 

“I  refer  to  the  faultfinding 
W'hich  tries  to  link  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  some  new’spapers  to  the 
death  of  all  new'spapers  ...  to 
the  kind  that  centers  on  a  per¬ 
sonality  and  seeks  to  set  up  a 
running  vendetta  w'ith  news¬ 
papers  because  of  fancied  griev¬ 
ances. 

“I  refer  to  the  type  of  criti¬ 
cism  W’hich  accuses  newspapers 
of  being  irresponsible  rather 
than  responsible,  of  stressing 
the  unimportant  at  the  expense 
of  the  important  ...  to  the  kind 
that  says  you  can’t  believe  any¬ 
thing  you  see  in  a  newspaper. 

“There  also  is  the  kind  of 
criticism  that  contends  that  the 
counting  of  the  cash  is  all  that 


matters,  and  takes  no  cognizance 
of  new’spapers’  consistent  honor¬ 
ing  of  their  community  and  jiub- 
lic  serv’ice  obligations. 

('.hupping  ul  the  KuuIk 

“Then  there  is  the  kind  of 
criticism  w’hich  exhorts  young 
men  and  w’omen  to  steer  clear  of 
a  new’spaper  career  or,  at  the 
very  least,  seeks  to  undermine 
their  confidence  about  entering 
the  field  of  journalism. 

“To  these  dispensers  of  criti¬ 
cism  I  say,  W’ith  w’hatever  mod¬ 
esty  there  may  be  in  a  member  of 
a  proud  profession,  ‘Be  careful 
w’hat  you  are  attacking!’ 

“For  they  chop  aw’ay  at  the 
roots  of  the  new’spaper  tree  .  .  . 
never  recognizing  that  they  with 
all  free  citizens,  live  and  w’ork 
in  the  shade  of  that  very  tree. 

“The  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  guarantees  free 
expression  of  opinion  to  the  citi¬ 
zen — individually,  and  through 
the  citizen’s  agent — the  nation’s 
free  press. 

“Over  the  years  the  press  has 
stoutly  defended  its  right  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  responsibility  to  the 
American  citizen  w’ithout  gov¬ 
ernmental  interference.  By  its 
insistence  upon  its  own  inde¬ 
pendence  the  press  has  paved 
the  way  for  a  measure  of  inde¬ 
pendence  for  other  media  as  w’ell 
— media  w’hich,  basically,  depend 
upon  governmental  grant  of  or 
renew’al  of  a  license. 

“But,  if — as  some  of  our 
critics  w’ould  have  the  public 
believe  —  new’spapers  were 
w’asting  aw’ay,  then  the  citizen’s 
right  to  a  fully  independent 
medium  of  news  and  opinion 
w’ould  also  be  steadily  fading. 
Criticism  w’ould  wither,  not  for 
lack  of  a  target,  but  for  lack 
of  its  chief  protector.” 

Ke-Tuoling  Job  Necessary 

Mr.  Ferree  called  on  news¬ 
paper  employes  to  help  manage¬ 
ment  in  doing  a  re-tooling  job 
that  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
business  alive  and  profitable. 

While  millions  of  dollars  are 
l)eing  spent  annually  to  improve 
plants,  he  jwinted  out,  news¬ 
papers  still  are  burdened  with 
much  equipment  and  many’  meth¬ 
ods  which  are  obsolete  and 
uneconomical. 

Speaking  of  consolidations, 
Mr.  Ferree  noted  optimistically 
that  “there  is  rapid,  significant 
growrth  in  urban  and  inter-urban 
areas,  and  new  newspapers  are 
arising  to  serv’e  readers  there.” 

Savings  made  by  less  expen¬ 
sive  w’ays  of  producing  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Ferree  reported,  are 
being  ploughed  back  into  im¬ 
provement  of  the  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  better  salaries  and  better 
working  conditions  for  employes, 
and  better  serv’ice  to  the  read¬ 
ing  public. 
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Liqht  on  the  Future — A  model  of  Telstar,  the  communications  satellite, 
hangs  over  the  platform  at  ANPA  convention  as  publishers  get  a  pre¬ 
view  of  a  system  to  flash  news  around  the  globe. 


Maier  Heads  ANPA, 


Robb  Next 

Irwin  Maier,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Mibvaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  was  elected 
president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  coming  year  at  the 
annual  business  meeting  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Mark  Ferree,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  has  been  president 
the  past  two  years. 

Gene  Robb,  publisher  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Knickerbocker  Newn,  was 
elected  vicepresident,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mr.  Maier  in  that  office.  If 
the  usual  succession  is  followed, 
Mr.  Robb  may  become  the  first 
publisher  from  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  to  head  the  Associ¬ 
ation. 

St.  Clair  Balfour,  Southam 
Newspapers,  Toronto,  was  elect¬ 
ed  secretary,  succeeding  James 
S.  Copley,  the  Copley  Press,  La 
Jolla,  Calif. 

J.  Hale  Steinman,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers,  w’as  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. 

Directors  Elected 

Elected  for  two-year  terms  as 
directors  were  Eugene  C. 

editor  8c  publisher  I 


In  Line 

Bishop,  Peninsula  Newspapers, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.;  Barnard  L. 
Colby,  Netc  London  (Conn.) 
I>ay;  Mark  Ferree,  Scripp.s- 
Howard  Newspapers;  John  T. 
Jones,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle;  William  F.  Schmick  Jr., 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun;  Joyce  A. 
Swan,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune;  Walter  W. 
White,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star. 

Elected  to  a  one-year  term 
was  Robert  M.  White  II,  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger. 

Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Ferree,  Mr. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Schmick  are  new 
directors  and  the  others  were 
re-elected.  Directors  who  re¬ 
tired  were  Mr.  Balfour,  D.  Ten¬ 
nant  Bryan,  Richmond,  and  K. 
A.  Engel,  Little  Rock. 

Directors  whose  terms  expire 
in  1963  are  Frank  A.  Daniels, 
M.  J.  Frey,  David  B.  Lindsay, 
Jr.,  G.  Gordon  Strong,  Louis  A. 
Weil,  Jr.,  J.  Howard  Wood. 

Rates  Raised 

The  members  voted  to  in¬ 
crease  dues  10  per  cent  in  July 
with  another  10  percent  in  1963 
to  meet  expenses  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Institute  and  other  serv¬ 
ices.  (See  page  88.) 
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J.  Hale  Steinman,  treasurer, 
reported  a  1961  budgeting  sur¬ 
plus  of  $5,466.58  after  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  $10,000  to  establish 
the  ANPA  Foundation.  There 
was  an  increase  in  revenue  in 
1961  of  $70,657.  Expenses  in¬ 
creased  $32,678. 

Total  revenue  for  1961  was 
$1,373,634.66  and  total  expenses 
were  $1,318,168.08.  Expenses 
include:  Research  Institute, 

$458,416;  Chicago  office,  $236,- 
049 ;  general  manager’s  office, 
$338,541 ;  credit  department, 
$63,282;  traffic,  $42,537;  news¬ 
print,  $31,675;  special  commit¬ 
tees,  $19,040;  general,  $128,- 
625.36.  An  appropriation  of 
$50,000  was  made  to  reserve. 

Through  careful  management 
over  a  period  of  years,  sufficient 
reserve  funds  were  on  hand  to 
permit  the  directors  to  approve 
expansion  of  the  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory  at  Easton,  Pa.,  without 
assessing  the  membership  for 
this  capital  outlay  of  $450,000, 
Mr.  Steinman  said. 

In  1961  a  start  was  made 
toward  replacing  the  $450,000 
which  is  being  withdrawn  fi’om 
reserves. 

Eli.>ilia  Hanson  Retires 

Cranston  Williams,  who  re¬ 
tired  two  years  ago  as  general 
manager,  paid  tribute  to  Elisha 
Hanson,  who  is  retiring  after 
having  served  as  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  association  in  Wash¬ 
ington  since  1935  and  having 
served  the  association  in  other 
capacities  since  1923.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Mr.  Hanson  have 
been  close  friends  for  45  years, 
since  they  first  met  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Hanson  as  secretary  to 
Senator  Medill  McCormick  and 
Mr.  Williams  as  secretary  to  a 
representative. 

Mr.  Hanson  was  given  a 
plaque  and  members  stood  in 
tribute  to  him. 


“Newspapers  are  clo.se  to 
your  heart  like  your  home 
town,”  he  said  emotionally.  “In 
my  entire  experience  I  have 
never  found  a  director  of  the 
ANPA  who  took  a  selfish  point 
of  view  for  his  own  paper.” 

Mr.  Hanson  recommended 
some  outdoor  activities  for 
.4NPA  conventions  such  as  golf 
tournaments  formerly  held. 

Arthur  B.  Hanson,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  of  Hanson,  Han¬ 
son  and  Cobb,  was  named  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  to  succeed  his 
father.  Mr.  Hanson  seiwed  in 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  from 
1941  to  1946  and  is  a  Colonel  in 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

General  manager  Stanford 
Smith  reported  a  registration  of 
1,410  persons  at  the  convention. 

New  Recruits 

An  address  on  “the  next  gen¬ 
eration  in  journalism”  prepared 
by  Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett, 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University,  was  read 
for  him  by  Associate  Dean 
Richard  T.  Baker.  Dean  Bar¬ 
rett  is  recovering  at  his  home 
at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  from  an 
emergency  appendectomy. 

Dean  Barrett  advocated 
greater  imagination  on  the  part 
of  newspapers  and  greater  in¬ 
centives  for  young  people,  in¬ 
cluding  increased  pay.  He  de¬ 
clared  : 

“If,  over  the  next  few  years, 
we  raised  the  pay  level  of  this 
elite  a  full  50  percent,  my  cal¬ 
culations  indicate  it  would  add 
only  one  to  two  percent  to  the 
total  budget  of  the  average 
medium-to-large  newspaper.” 

The  75-year  service  record  of 
the  ANPA  was  dramatically 
demonstrated  at  Wednesday’s 
meeting  by  colored  slides  wdth 
G.  Gordon  Strong,  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  and  Stanford 
(Continued  on  page  104) 


Out  of  the  Darkness — Members  of  AP  see  the  directors’  annual  report  in 
a  new  light.  Instead  of  being  read  by  the  secretary,  highlights  were 
presented  in  animated  slides. 

(ANPA  Convention  Photos  by  Bob  Warner  of  E&P) 
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V, 


NLRB  Examiner  Rules 
‘Lockout’  Pact  Rlegal 


"■  it  does  not  explain  how  the 

■■■■  I  situation  is  improved  by  ceas- 

,  ing  publication  altogether.” 

-■  Used  ‘Sparingly’ 

Mr.  Schneider  conceded  that 
the  publishers  have  not  used 
the  lockout  on  all  possible  occa- 
signed  to  prevent  illegal  work  sions  but  have,  as  they  put  it, 
stoppages.”  The  agreement  was  used  the  weapon  “sparingly”  or 
described  as  “not  an  absolute  with  “restraint.” 
commitment  requiring  each  pub-  He  did  not  find  that  strike  in- 


tfl  EVlflllpilP’P  Tt*  signed  to  prevent  illegal  work  sions  but  have,  as  they  put  it, 

/\b»OUldlIOU  lU  UjUdllCUgC  11,  stoppages.”  The  agreement  was  used  the  weapon  “sparingly  or 

11  Tw  •  •  0  1  described  as  “not  an  absolute  with  “restraint.” 

LIUIOUS  Ldii  LfCClSlOU  l^ounci  commitment  requiring  each  pub-  He  did  not  find  that  strike  in- 

lisher  to  close,  but  merely  an  surance  was  “a  substantial  ele- 

An  agreement  of  the  Publish-  threaten  to  lock  out  or  lay  off,  arrangement  to  confer  concern- 


ers  Association  of  New  York  employes  on  the  basis  of  union 
City  to  shut  down  all  newspa-  membership  or  affiliation,  or  be-  concerte 
pers  if  one  were  struck  in  a  con-  cause  other  employes  have  en-  to  >lleg£ 
tract  dispute  was  ruled  illegal  gaged  in  concerted  activity  as  Conte 
this  week  in  a  decision  handed  defined  in  the  Act;  drew  th( 

down  by  Trial  Examiner  Charles  “(e)  In  any  like  or  related  follows: 


ing,  and  to  consider,  voluntary  publisher  in  case  of  strike.” 
concerted  action  as  a  defense  He  noted  tvith  emphasis  that 
to  illegal  self-help  by  unions.”  there  was  no  anti-union  feeling 
Contentions  of  the  publishers  on  the  part  of  the  publishers, 
drew  the  examiner’s  comment  as  v  .  1  i  1.1 


Neutrals  Involved 


W.  Schneider  of  the  National  manner  interfere  with,  restrain 


Labor  Relations  Board. 


or  coerce  employes  in  the  ex- 


While  union  attorneys  and  ercise  of  their  right  to  self- 


r  1  ..  .  The  examiner  viewed  the  “re- 

Nalure  of  the  Business 

“This  type  of  sanction  is  re-  ployes — those  who  don’t  belong 


officials  viewed  the  ruling  as  organization,  to  form,  join,  or  quired,  the  publishers  say,  by  to  any  union  but  are  laid  off  as 
“sound,”  Donald  R.  McVay,  ex-  assist  labor  organizations,  to  the  nature  of  their  operations.  A  a  form  of  secondary  boycott 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  asso-  bargain  collectively  through  rep-  newspaper  is  a  perishable  com-  which  runs  counter  to  a  section 
ciation,  said  it  would  be  chal-  resentatives  of  their  own  choos-  modity;  its  merchantability  is  of  the  law.  The  publishers,  he 
lenged  before  the  Board  and  in  ing,  and  to  engage  in  concerted  regulated  by  time,  its  useful  life  said,  brought  pressure  to  bear 
the  courts  if  necessary.  activities  for  the  purpose  of  col-  is  limited,  it  cannot  be  pre-  on  the  neutrals  to  influence  the 

“We  are  confident  that  the  lective  bargaining  or  other  served,  its  value  deteriorates  offending  group  to  capitulate  in 
courts  would  ultimately  uphold  mutual  aid  or  protection,  or  to  rapidly  with  exposure,  and  its  the  grievance, 
the  legality  of  our  members’  ac-  refrain  fiom  any  or  all  such  lost  revenues  are  not  recover-  The  most  sensitive  point  in 
tions,  which  have  resulted  in  a  activities.”  able.  Newspapers  are  thus  par-  the  controversy,  Mr.  Schneider 

significant  reduction  of  wildcat  .  ticularly  vulnerable  to  work  said,  was  the  effect  of  the  dis- 

strikes  in  newspaper  plants,”  "  Bemiijisible  stoppages  at  crucial  moments  putes  and  the  parties’  conduct 

Mr.  McVay  said.  Under  the  ruling  the  joint  publishing  process.”  on  the  flow  of  news.  While  .seek- 


“We  are  likewise  confident  suspension  of  publication  \v-ould  examiner  found  that  ing  to  maintain  this  flow,  he 

that,  as  in  the  immediate  past,  be  permissive  as  a  protective  lockout  is  not  per  se  unlaw-  said,  the  publishers  compro- 
the  unions  with  which  we  deal  measure  airainst  union  “whin-  noted  that  the  case  mised  their  worthy  end  by  the 

will  nr>t  tr>io,.nf£>  iii<.n.ni  . . >>  _ a-  LpfArp  him  invnlv'pH  “Inplfniit s  remedv’  thev  chose  to  avert  the 


will  not  tolerate  such  illegal  ac-  saw”  tactics  in  negotiating  con-  involved  “lockouts  remedy  they  chose  to  avert  the 

tivities  on  the  part  of  their  mem-  tracts.  to  checkmate  union  ac-  evil. 

tiers.  Until  this  whole  question  Joseph  Baer,  president  of  the  tivity  occurring  during  the  “Heroic  medicines,”  said  the 
is  finally  settled,  we  shall  con-  Newspaper  &  Mail  Deliverers  term  of  the  collective  bargain-  examiner,  “may  be  suitable  in 


tinue  to  look  to  arbitration  as  Union  of  New  York,  and  contract  and  designed  to  time  of  desperate  need,  but  the 

the  primary  method  for  the  Thomas  Laura,  president  of  eompel  the  employer  to  ac-  total  blackout  of  perhaps  the 

solution  of  any  disputes  that  New  York  Mailers  Union  No.  6  nu'^sce  to  union  grievances.”  greatest  single  collection  of 

may  arise.”  (ITU),  the  two  unions  that  determined  that  a  lock-  competitive  news  media  in  the 

The  examiner  recommended  brought  the  action  against  the  neutral  employes  may  world  in  order  to  frustrate  in- 

that  the  Board  order  the  pub-  publishers  in  March  1961,  both  as  a  restraint  upon  terruption  in  a  segment  of  the 

lishers  to  post  a  notice  for  em-  expressed  elation  over  the  de-  protected  by  the  Labor-  enten>rise,  seems  to  lie  to  com- 


ployes  stating: 

Neutral  Employes  Mentioned 


The  issue,  in  brief  as  re-  ‘I  ..reasonable  Force’ 

viewed  in  the  decision,  was 

whether  the  members  of  the  Citing  precedent  cases,  thi 
Publishers  As.sociation  mav  con-  examiner  noted  that  an  cm 


Management  Act.  pound  the  disease.” 

Other  and  more  impatient 
‘I  ..reasonable  Force’  forces,  he  added,  may  provide 

Citing  precedent  cases,  the  biTJsquer  machineiy  if  the  dis- 


“We  will  not:  whether  the  members  of  the  Citing  precedent  cases,  the  maiiuneiy  ii  me  uio- 

“(a)  Maintain  any  agree-  Publi.shers  As.sociation  may  con-  examiner  noted  that  an  cm-  unable  to  resove 

ment  or  understanding  by  which  certedly  lock  out  or  threaten  to  ployer  may  take  reasonable  dmerences  ly  t  e  use  o 


a  publisher,  for  other  than  valid  lock  out  their  employes  in  order  measures  designed  to  prevent  adequate  peaceiui  aiiernai 
operative  or  other  legitimate  to  forestall  or  to  compel  the  disruption  of  business  in  ad-  • 

economic  reasons  agrees  to  sus-  termination  of  a  work  stoppage  vance.  but  concluded  that  “the  Severance  Award 
pend  or  to  consider  suspending  by  a  union  at  one  of  the  news-  publishers’  measures  reflect  the  .  J  T*  ftt  I 

itllKlicKitinp  r«TX£k-»*of  lAAo  a*.  4-a  IaaIp-  ttnrwi»*c  ‘••ol  n  4- 1  r»  re  frk  o  IaVvav*  fi'f  1in  VOQ  crbnnKlo  .AIlOWCCl.  MO  OlRUCl 


publishing  operations,  or  to  lock  papers,  relating  to  a  labor  dis- 
out  or  lay  off  neutral  employes,  pute  between  that  union  and 
in  the  event  that  employes  cov-  that  newspaper. 


exercise  of  unreasonable  force.” 

The  examiner  said  the  pub¬ 
lishers  could  avail  themselves 


Columbus,  Ohio 
Raymond  D.  Harrod,  a  print- 


ered  by  an  Association-wide  con-  In  hearings  last  September  of  other  remedies  such  as:  dis-  er  formerly  employed  at  the 

tract  threaten  or  engage  in  a  (E&P,  Sept.  30,  pg.  9)  the  pub-  charge  or  other  disciplinary  ac-  Lima  News,  stands  to  collect 

strike  or  work  interruption  lishers  raised  no  objection  to  use  tion  against  the  offending  em-  $6,667  in  severance  pay,  plus  6 

against  any  member  of  the  Pub-  of  the  term  “lockout,”  but  ployes,  damage  or  injunction  percent  interest  for  five  years, 

lishers’ Association  of  New  York  stated  that  as  early  as  1950  they  suits  at  law^  or  equity,  and  if  as  the  result  of  a  decision  by 
City;  began  to  “consider  a  closing  applicable  unfair  labor  practice  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court. 

“  (b)  Threaten  cityivide  or  of  ranks  on  the  management  charges.  The  Court  refused  to  revdew 

other  concerted  shutdown  pur-  side”  in  defense  against  union  “The  most  obvious  of  these  the  award  by  the  lower  courts 
suant  to  any  such  agreement  action  deemed  in  violation  of  —  disciplinary  or  discharge  ac-  in  vhat  was  a  test  case  of  claims 
or  understanding;  contracts.  This  was  at  the  time  tion  —  is  said  to  be  ineffective  by  40  former  News  employes 

“(c)  Engage  in  suspension  of  a  strike  by  the  Newspaper  for  the  reason,  as  one  wdtness  for  $122,000  in  severance  on  the 
or  other  interruption  of  publica-  Guild  against  the  World-Tele-  for  the  publishers  stated,  it  will  ground  they  were  locked  out 
tion,  or  lock  out  or  lay  off  neu-  pram  &  Sun.  ‘not  get  your  paper  out’  and  May  1,  1957  when  a  union  con¬ 

tra!  employes  pursuant  to  or  as  The  publishers  contended  that  will  likely  provoke  more  serious  tract  expired  ju.st  before  sale 
a  consequence  of  such  an  agree-  the  suspension  agreement  and  interruptions,”  the  examiner  of  the  News  to  Freedom  News- 
ment  or  understanding;  its  implementation  are  “reason-  commented.  “This,  while  no  papers  Inc.,  an  R.  C.  Holies  en- 

“(d)  Lock  out  or  lay  off,  or  able  defensive  measures  de-  doubt  true,  is  not  enlightening:  terprise. 
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V. 


TO  THE  PRESIDENT! — The  traditional  toast  is  raised  at  the  annual 
luncheon  of  the  Associated  Press  on  Monday.  Joining  in  the  salute  is 
the  President's  brother,  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy,  who  was 
the  guest  speaker.  From  the  left:  Mark  Ferree,  AN  PA  president;  Frank 


J.  Stanel,  AP  general  manager;  Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
publisher,  past-president  of  AP;  the  Attorney  General;  and  Benjamin 
M.  McKelway,  AP  president  and  editor  of  the  Washington  Star. 
It's  the  one  and  only  toast  at  the  luncheon. 


AP  Members  Told  U.S.  Must 
Tell  Its  Story  Around  World 


Attorney  General  Kennedy  Talks; 
Associated  Press  Has  Growth 


By  Ray  ErM  in 

American  leaders  should  be 
sent  around  the  world  to  tell 
all  peoples  the  true  story  of  the 
United  States  and  its  economy. 
Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  a.sserted  at  the  annual 
membership  luncheon  of  the 
Associated  Press  Monday. 

Articulate  spokesmen — poli¬ 
ticians,  professors,  plaj’WTights, 
poets — by  speaking  in  foreign 
countries  and  answering  ques¬ 
tions  from  their  hearers  could 
combat  anti-capitalist  feeling, 
declared  Mr.  Kennedy,  who 
recently  returned  from  a  speak¬ 
ing  tour  in  10  countries. 

Mr.  Kennedy  spoke  without 
glancing  at  his  prepared  text 
and  he  left  out  a  great  deal, 
including  most  of  this  tribute  to 
the  press  in  the  beginning: 

Tribute  to  Press 

“I  am  grateful  for  your  invi¬ 
tation  to  be  here  today  because 
I  have  a  high  regard  for  news¬ 
papermen  who  accept  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  probe  tirelessly 
for  the  truth. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  news¬ 
papermen  are  self-appointed 
judges  of  what’s  right  or  wrong, 
or  what’s  good  or  bad.  But  I 
believe  in  and  greatly  admire 
those  who  are  competent  to  seek 
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the  truth  and  inform  the  people. 
In  my  opinion,  the  newspapers 
are  equal  to  the  courts — and 
sometimes  ahead  of  the  courts — 
in  our  system — in  protecting  the 
people’s  fundamental  rights. 

Trenumduus  Role 

“Since  my  recent  trip  around 
the  world,  I  am  even  more  aware 
of  the  tremendous  role  that  a 
free  press  plays  in  a  free  society, 
and  of  the  absolute  necessity 
that  newspapers  make  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  get  the  truth  to 
the  people. 

“’The  Associated  Press  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  more  than  100  lan¬ 
guages  in  89  countries  around 
the  world.  Those  statistics  tell 
clearly  what  heavy  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  burdens  you  gentlemen 
bear.’’ 

The  Attorney  General  went  on 
to  say,  however,  that  on  his  trip 
he  found  a  great  deal  of  misin¬ 
formation  and  misunderstanding 
about  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people. 

Great  Opportunity 

“So,  we  have  a  great  problem 
but  we  have  a  great  opportunity, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  unless  we 
are  able  in  the  next  decade  to 
convince  the  people  of  foreign 
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countries — and  particularly  the 
students — that  wre  are  true  to 
our  ideals  and  that  prosperity 
and  decent  health  can  be 
achieved  in  a  system  that  pre¬ 
serves  individual  liberty,  we  will 
lose  the  cold  w'ar  no  matter  how 
much  money  we  spend  on  aid,” 
said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

“But  I  believe  that  if  w’e  get 
busy  and  enter  this  battle  for 
the  minds  of  tomorrow’s  leaders 
with  all  the  skill,  vigor  and  dedi¬ 
cation  at  our  command,  we  will 
win  hands  down,”  he  added. 

The  Attorney  General  spoke 
of  the  need  for  us  to  solve  civil 
rights  problems  and  combat 


The  Solid  Story 

“And  to  put  it  another  way  in 
the  language  of  your  newsdesks, 
we  must  be  sure  we  have  a  solid 
story  first  before  we  can  worrj* 
about  giving  it  effective  display,” 
said  Mr.  Kennedy,  adding: 

“Many  of  you  through  your 
newspapers  and  your  civic 
efforts  have  assisted  your  fellow 
citizens  in  many  ways  and  you 
are  well  aware  how  much  effort 
Americans  expend  on  improving 
their  churches,  their  cities  and 
schools  and  aiding  those  less 
fortunate.  This  is  what  is  truly 
the  United  States.  This  is  what 
is  truly  the  real  character  of 
the  American  people. 

“This  is  the  story  that 
deserves  banner  play  overseas. 
This  is  the  story  that  we  must 
tell  and  I  think  we  have  many 
other  assets  as  well. 


“In  the  first  place  we  are  not 
afraid  to  admit  that  everything 
is  not  perfect  within  our  borders 
— that  this  is  a  strength  of 
America  and  not  a  weakness. 
One  of  our  greatest  assets  in  this 
struggle  is  that  we  have  truth 
on  our  side. 

“We  can  stand  to  hear  con¬ 
flicting  ideas  and  voices  of  dis¬ 
sent,  not  only  among  our  citi¬ 
zens,  but  among  our  .Allies  and 
the  non-aligned  nations. 

“We  encourage  free  inquiry 
and  free  experiment. 

“We  believe  that  the  state 
exists  to  ser\’e  the  people.” 

3  SuagC!i|ionK 

Mr.  Kennedy  advocated  three 
things:  1)  the  sending  of  lec¬ 
turers  from  among  our  leaders 
to  foreign  countries;  2)  have 
our  government  information 
agencies  talk  more  about  the 
fundamentals  in  the  U.S.;  3) 
encourage  other  free  countries 
to  set  up  their  owm  peace  corps 
with  the  understanding  that 
our  organization  will  cooperate 
closely  with  them. 

In  introducing  the  speaker, 
Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star,  president 
of  the  Associated  Press,  twitted 
the  Attorney  General  about  late 
night  calls  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  made  to  three  reporters 
during  the  stee’  price  contro¬ 
versy. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Kennedy  said 
that  Louis  Panos,  who  covers  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  the 
Associated  Press,  the  next  eve¬ 
ning  went  into  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
office  and  said:  “I  am  just 
leaving  for  home  and  before  I 
go  to  bed  is  there  anything  you’d 
really  like  to  know?  Don’t  call 
me.  I’ll  call  you.” 

Special  guests  on  the  dais 
{Continued  on  page  112) 


‘Best  Ideas’  Cited; 
One  Is  Catsup  Bottle 


Publishers  attending  the  Tues¬ 
day  question  -  and  -  answer  ses¬ 
sions,  which  were  closed  to  re¬ 
porters,  reviewed  a  wide  range 
of  topics  dealing  with  the  im¬ 
provement  of  newspapers. 

Citations  for  the  best  ideas 
related  were  presented  at  both 
the  under  15,000  session  and 
the  15,000  to  50,000  session.  In 
the  former  group  Alexander  N. 
Stoddart  of  the  Gloucester 
(Mass.)  Times,  was  cited  for 
an  advertising  planning  calen¬ 
dar  prepared  for  merchants  by 
the  Times’  ad  department. 

David  R.  Dear,  president, 
Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Advance, 
accepted  a  citation  in  behalf  of 
his  daily’s  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  which  utilized  a  15c  pliable 
plastic  catsup  bottle  as  an  “ex¬ 
tra  ink  fountain’’  to  produce  a 
one  color  (red)  and  black  ad. 
A  pressman  held  the  catsup 
bottle  filled  with  red  ink  over 
the  roller  while  the  press  was 
running  and  squirted  the  ink 
as  the  roller  needed  it. 

The  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times  Rec¬ 
ord  was  honored  for  excellence 
of  a  special  section  on  Hudson 
Valley  Community  College,  and 
the  Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun  was 
cited  for  a  four-page  special  in¬ 
sert  run  last  Columbus  Day  for 
Westerly’s  Italian  population. 
The  front  page  was  headlined, 
“Ships  Arrive  From  Spain.” 
Charles  W.  Utter,  editor  of  the 
Sun,  conceived  the  idea. 

Retail  Training  Plan 

Best  idea  citations  in  the  15,- 
000  to  50,000  circulation  group 
went  to  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press  for  its  Retail  Train¬ 
ing  Plan  designed  to  help  local 
retail  store  clerks  do  a  better 
selling  job.  A  full-page  of  small 
retail  ads  topped  with  a  picture 
of  the  old  city  and  a  shot  of  the 
modern  city  across  the  bottom 
w'on  honors  for  the  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin. 

Dolph  Simons  Jr.  of  the  Law¬ 
rence  (Kans.)  Journal -World 
told  of  his  paper’s  success  with 
weekly  guest  editorials  by  edu¬ 
cators.  He  said  the  writers  are 
paid  a  fee  which  goes  into  an 
education  fund.  Guests  may 
write  about  anything  even 
though  it  may  go  against  the 
newspaper’s  editorial  views. 

Price  Increase  Effects 

The  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot- 
Ledger,  which  last  Jan.  1  raised 
its  price  to  10c  when  metropoli¬ 
tan  Boston  j  apers  were  charg¬ 
ing  8c,  reported  a  circulation 
loss  which  hit  3000  at  its  peak. 
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Since  March  1,  however,  the 
paper  has  been  re-gaining  read¬ 
ers  at  the  rate  of  about  100  a 
week.  The  report  was  made  by 
G.  Prescott  Low,  publisher,  who 
added  that  the  Patriot-Ledger 
went  “all  the  way”  in  its  price 
increase,  charging  10c  a  single 
copy;  60c  a  week. 

There  was  also  considerable 
discussion  of  offset  printing. 
Consensus  here  was  that  papers 
should  “go  slow”  and  regard 
offset  as  another  method  of  re¬ 
production  to  be  used  along  with 
letterpress  until  the  changeover 
is  completed  gradually. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there 
are  currently  600  weeklies  and 
dailies  now  printed  on  offset 
presses  in  the  U.  S. 

Staley  T.  McBrayer,  .Arling¬ 
ton  (Texas)  News-Texan,  made 
the  observation  that  the  aver¬ 
age  offset  newspaper  today  en¬ 
joys  a  2o%  saving  over  the  “hot 
metal”  methods. 

‘Blame  Management' 

Warren  L.  Taylor,  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacon-Neu's,  said  top 
management  should  be  blamed 
when  there  is  a  lack  of  “true 
spirit  of  cooperative  effort 
throughout  the  plant.” 

“If  top  management  isn’t  goal 
minded,”  Mr.  Taylor  said,  “the 
organization  isn’t  goal  minded. 

“They  get  the  paper  out  every 
day  with  a  minimum  of  fuss 
and  bother  and  all  the  other 
routine  that  comes  in  an  average 
day,  but  instead  of  being  banded 
together  by  cooperative  goals 
they  function  either  brilliantly, 
reasonably  well  or  poorly  as  in¬ 
dividuals. 

“We  must  never  blame  in¬ 
dividuals  for  this  situation.  The 
blame  must  lie  wdth  top  man¬ 
agement,”  Mr.  Taylor  said. 

One  publisher  told  how  his 
paper  shares  a  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  with  three  other  pa¬ 
pers.  This  correspondent  writes 
the  significance  of  Washington 
news  from  the  point  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  each  of  the 
papers. 

Features  on  Wane? 

Bert  Struby,  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  News,  reported 
on  a  survey  which  indicated  over 
a  ten-year  period  a  decline  in 
readership  of  comics.  He  said 
his  paper  feels  that  readers  are 
losing  interest  in  a  new’spaper’s 
“entertainment  features”  and 
now  seem  more  interested  in  the 
hard  facts  and  new^s  in  a  paper. 

Other  publishers  present,  how¬ 
ever,  cited  opposite  experiences 


with  the  popularity  of  features 
as  an  entertainment  force. 

The  use  of  puzzles  as  a  means 
of  building  circulation  was  seen 
on  the  decrease,  although  Joe 
Dealey  of  the  Dallas  News  said 
his  women  readers  want  puzzles 
“because  the  men  are  dull.” 

‘Coinpelitive  Cousins’ 

Joe  M.  Dealey,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News,  criticized  attempts  by 
“our  competitive  cousins”  in 
other  media  to  downgrade  the 
newspapers’  role. 

“To  those  who  would  smile  at 
our  modest  growth,”  he  said, 
“we  should  point  out  that  it  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  past 
few  years  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  a  brand  new  mass  com¬ 
munication  media  has  captured 
the  public’s  fancy  while  another 
with  its  never-say-die  attitude 
remains  active. 

Mr.  Dealey  said  even  some 
magazines  have  jumped  into  the 
act  with  prov’oeative  studies 
aimed  at  disproving  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  newspapers,  both  as 
a  news  and  advertising  medium. 

Mr.  Dealey  said  this  “prolif¬ 
eration  of  surveys”  has  con¬ 
vinced  a  number  of  people  “but 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  ap¬ 
parent  that  Mr.  Average  Amer¬ 
ican  still  seems  to  prefer  his 
daily  newspaper  for  news  and 
advertising.  This  individual  goes 
blithely  through  each  day  read¬ 
ing  and  enjoying  his  newspaper 
as,  we’re  sure,  he  does  his  radio 
and  his  television. 

“As  newspaper  publishers  we 
cannot  indict  television  adver¬ 
tising,  for  example,  without  rais¬ 
ing  some  doubts  about  our  own 
effectiveness.  The  reverse  is  also 
true.” 

The  squabbling,  he  added,  will 
put  advertising  itself  on  trial 
and  jeopardize  the  whole  idea. 

Attracting  Talent 

The  need  to  attract  talented 
young  people  to  the  newspaper 
business  as  a  career  was  em¬ 
phasized  by  James  S.  Copley  of 
the  Copley  Newspapers. 

He  noted  that  the  dean  of  a 
Journalism-school  recently  ob¬ 
served  that  newspapers  require 
1000  more  job  applicants  than 
are  graduated  each  year,  and 
reminded  that  all  journalism 
graduates  do  not  go  into  the 
newspaper  business. 

In  answer  to  a  question  con¬ 
cerning  efforts  of  metropolitan 
new'spapers  to  meet  competition 
of  suburban  newspapers  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation,  James 
A.  Guthrie,  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram,  said  he 
allocates  two  full  pages  of  local 
news  to  each  of  the  nine  areas 
served  by  it. 

In  a  discussion  of  what  news¬ 
papers  are  doing  to  rehabilitate 
their  downtown  shopping  areas. 


it  was  reported  that  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  and  Tribune  once 
a  month  run  a  section  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  cultural  and  convenience 
features  of  shopping  downtown. 
• 

NLRB  Seen 
Losing  Its 
Neutrality 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  instead  of  maintaining 
its  traditional  position  of  neu¬ 
trality  in  labor  disputes,  is  lean¬ 
ing  more  and  more  to  the  side 
of  unions,  according  to  Rol)ert 
H.  Kleeb,  Philadelphia  attorney. 

Speaking  before  the  Monday 
ANPA  labor  sessions,  Mr.  Kleeb, 
who  for  years  was  connected 
with  the  NLRB  and  at  one  time 
was  a  partner  of  the  late  Rich¬ 
ard  Slocum,  vicepresident  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
cited  case  studies  of  NLRB  to 
argue  that  the  Board  is  favor¬ 
ing  labor  unions. 

Mr.  Kleeb  was  one  of  a  dozen 
speakers  to  address  the  all-day, 
closed  labor  sessions.  George  N. 
Dale,  chairman  of  the  Special 
Standing  Committee,  presided. 

Monitor  Wins 
The  Ayer  Cup 

Philadelphia 

The  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup 
for  excellence  in  typography 
was  awarded  this  week  to  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor, 
which  had  been  cited  in  14  pre¬ 
vious  contests. 

Honorable  mentions  in  their 
circulation  categories  went  to 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  New 
York  Times  and  Arizona  Jour¬ 
nal  (over  50,000),  North  Adams 
(Mass.)  Transcript,  Worthing¬ 
ton  (Minn.)  Globe  and  Elyria 
(0.)  Chronicle-Telegram  (10- 
50,000) ,  Lebonon  (N.H.)  Valley 
News,  Milton  (Pa.)  Standard 
and  Keokuk  (Iowa)  Daily  Gate 
City  (under  10,000). 

The  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times 
Herald  Record  won  in  the  tab¬ 
loid  class  in  which  there  were 
24  entries. 

• 

Edition  for  ‘Go’  Men 

Houston 

For  the  second  time  in  its  one 
year  existence,  the  Houston 
Chronicle’s  Texas  Magazine 
devoted  the  full  issue  to  a  single 
subject  on  April  15.  The  edition 
was  on  the  “Go”  Men  and  How 
They  Went.  According  to  Texas 
Editor  Tom  Emsch,  it  was  the 
Chronicle’s  way  of  welcoming 
the  astronauts  into  Houston. 
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ANPA  President 
Irwin  Maier  Heads 
Staff-Owned  Paper 

By  Thomas  A.  Blinkhorn 


Irwin  Maier’s  idea  of  a  good 
newspaper  might  be  summed  up 
in  a  word  —  independent. 

This  is  the  quality  he  men¬ 
tions  most  when  discussing  the 
merits  of  newspapers,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  of 
which  he  is  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mr.  Maier,  incoming  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  believes 
the  public’s  interest  alw’ays 
should  come  first  in  printing 
the  news,  even  though  this 
policy  sometimes  may  conflict 
with  the  paper’s  business  opera¬ 
tion. 

“The  Journal  traditionally  has 
been  an  independent  newspaper. 
.  .  .  We  strive  to  give  our  com¬ 
munity  the  best  product  possi¬ 
ble,”  he  said.  The  Journal  Co. 
also  owns  stations  WTMJ  and 
WTMJ-TV. 

Employe  Ownership 

The  62-year-old  publisher  says 
an  employe  stock  owmership 
plan  has  contributed  much  to 
the  paper’s  success.  The  plan 
was  the  idea  of  Harry  J.  Grant, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Journal.  With  the  help  of  Miss 
Faye  McBeath,  niece  of  Lucius 
W.  Nieman,  founder  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  and  the  heirs  of  Lloyd  T. 
Boyd,  a  boyhood  friend  of  Mr. 
Nieman,  Mr.  Grant  set  up  the 
plan  in  1937.  Today  employes 


own  of  the  firm’s  out¬ 

standing  capital  stock.  In  three 
years  they  will  own  80%,  Mr. 
Maier  said. 

“People  often  ask  how  a  com¬ 
pany  whose  employes  own  con¬ 
trol  can  operate  effectively.  ‘Is 
it  run  by  committees?’  they  ask. 
I  tell  them  the  employes,  or 
unitholders,  elect  directors  who 
elect  officers  w'ho  in  turn  appoint 
department  heads.  It  works  just 
like  any  other  corporation,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Maier  says  the  stock  own¬ 
ership  plan  helps  give  employes 
a  greater  feeling  of  participa¬ 
tion  and  security. 

Belief  Newspapers 

One  night  a  few  w’eeks  ago, 
more  than  200  employes  and 
executives  of  the  Journal  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  Milwaukee  Athletic 
Club  for  the  annual  business 
information  meeting.  For  more 
than  two  hours,  the  executives 
and  department  heads  answered 
questions,  87  in  all,  on  every¬ 
thing  from  how  Journal  stock 
compares  with  other  types  of 
securities  to  who  pays  for  the 
gasoline  executives  use  in  their 
cars.  (Answer:  Executives  do.) 

“I  believe  more  information 
was  given  at  that  meeting  than 
at  most  average  stockholder 
meetings.  This  is  a  good  thing,” 
Mr.  Maier  said. 

The  quality  of  newspapers 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


The  Milwaukee  Journal  Building  with  its  newest  addition. 
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THE  STOMACH.TERM^G  POIIST 


HOW  ABOUT  RAISING  HELL? 

let’s  take  them  one  at  a  time: 
By  Jenkin  Lloyil  Jones  We  are  now  at  the  end  of  the 

Kiliior,  TiiUa  Tribune  third  decade  of  the  national  in¬ 

sanity  known  as  “progressive 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  be  given  no  centuries  for  a  lei-  education.”  This  is  the  educa¬ 
te  be  a  jeremiad.  surely  and  comfortable  decay,  tion  where  everybody  passes, 

I  am  about  to  inflict  upon  you  We  have  an  enemy  now — re-  where  the  report  cards  are  non- 
an  unrelieved,  copper-bottomed,  morseless,  crude,  brutal  and  committal  lest  the  failure  be 
six-ply,  all-wool,  25-minute  howl  cocky.  However  much  the  lead-  faced  with  the  fact  of  his  fail- 
of  calamity  about  the  present  ers  of  the  Communist  conspir-  ure,  where  all  move  at  a  snail 
moral  climate  of  America.  And  acy  may  lie  to  their  subjects  pace  like  a  trans-Atlantic  con- 
I  am  going  to  talk  about  our  about  our  motiv’es,  about  our  v'oy  so  that  the  slowest  need  not 
responsibilities  therefor  as  the  conditions  of  prosperity,  our  be  left  behind,  and  all  proceed 
temporary  custodians  of  Ameri-  policies  and  aims,  one  thing  toward  adulthood  in  the  lockstep 
ca’s  press.  they  believe  themselves  implicit-  of  “togetherness.” 


You  may  dismiss  such  fogey- 
ism  with  a  tolerant  laugh.  But 
the  pathway  of  history  is  lit¬ 
tered  with  the  bones  of  dead 
states  and  fallen  empires.  Most 
of  them  rotted  out  tefore  they 
were  overwhelmed.  And  they 
were  not,  in  most  cases,  prompt¬ 
ly  replaced  by  something  better. 

Nearly  1,000  years  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  fall  of  Western  Rome 
and  the  rise  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  in  between  we  had  the  Dark 
Ag’es  in  which  nearly  all  of 
man’s  institutions  were  inferior 
to  those  which  had  gone  before. 
I  don’t  want  my  children’s  chil¬ 
dren  to  pass  through  a  couple 
of  centuries  of  dialectic  mate¬ 
rialism  before  the  sun  comes  up 
again. 

Beginnings  of  Decay 

It  is  sad  to  watch  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  decay.  It  was  sad  to 
see  an  age  of  Pericles  replaced 
by  the  drunken  riots  of  Alcibi- 
ades.  There  was,  indeed,  just 
cause  for  gloom  when  the  Ro¬ 
man  mobs,  flabby  with  free 
bread  and  bemused  by  free  cir¬ 
cuses,  cheered  for  the  unspeak¬ 
able  Nero  and  the  crazy  Calig¬ 
ula. 

Alaric’s  Goths  finally  poured 
over  the  walls  of  Rome.  Rut  it 
was  not  that  the  walls  were  low. 
It  was  that  Rome,  itself,  was 
low.  The  sensual  life  of  Pom¬ 
peii,  the  orgies  on  Lake  Trasi- 
mene,  the  gradually  weakening 
fibre  of  a  once  self-disciplined 
people — all  these  brought  Rome 
down.  She  went  dov^m  too  early. 
She  had  much  to  teach  the 
world. 

And  so,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  look  upon  our  own  country  and 
much  that  I  see  disturbs  me. 
But  we  are  a  great  people.  We 
have  a  noble  tradition.  We  have 
much  to  teach  the  world,  and  if 
America  should  go  doAvm  soon 
it  would  be  too  early. 

One  thing  is  certain.  We  shall 


ly — and  that  is  that  we  are  in 
an  advanced  state  of  moral  de¬ 
cline. 

It  is  a  dogma  of  current  Com¬ 
munist  faith  that  America  is 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  ready  for 
the  kill. 

Communists'  Puritanism 

Do  you  know  what  scares  me 
about  the  Communists? 

It’s  not  their  political  system, 
which  is  primitive  and  savage. 
It’s  not  their  economic  system 
which  works  so  badly  that  prog¬ 
ress  in  a  few  directions  is  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  price  of  progress 
in  all  the  rest.  It  is  their  puri- 
tanism. 

It  does  no  good  to  comfort 
ourselves  with  the  reflection  that 
these  are  the  products  of  end¬ 
less  brainwashings,  of  incessant 
propaganda,  of  deprivation  by 
censorship  and  jamming  of 
counter-information  and  con¬ 
trary  arguments.  The  confidence 
that  they  are  morally  superior 
is  there. 

You  can’t  get  very  far  into 
Russia  before  the  naive  ques¬ 
tions  of  your  Intourist  guide  re¬ 
veal  that  she  thinks  she  is  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  soft  fop  who  is  ripe 
for  the  tumbrill  and  the  guillo¬ 
tine.  In  the  schoolyard  the  chil¬ 
dren  rush  up  to  show  you,  not 
their  yo-yos,  but  their  scholar¬ 
ship  medals.  And  when  you  offer 
them  new  Lincoln  pennies  as 
souvenirs  they  rip  off  their  little 
Young  Pioneer  buttons  and  hand 
them  to  you,  proud  that  they 
are  not  taking  gifts,  but  are 
making  a  fair  exchange. 

The  Russian  stage  is  as  aus¬ 
tere  as  the  Victorian  stage.  Rus¬ 
sian  literature  may  be  corny, 
but  it’s  clean,  and  it  glorifies 
the  Russian  people  and  exudes 
optimism  and  promise.  Russian 
art  is  stiffly  representational, 
but  the  paintings  and  the  sculp¬ 
ture  strive  to  depict  beauty  and 
heroism  —  Russian  beauty,  of 
course,  and  Russian  heroism. 


With  what  results?  At  an  age 
when  European  kids  are  study¬ 
ing  the  human  capillai-y  system 
and  discussing  the  binomial 
theorem  our  youngsters  are 
raising  pollywogs  on  the  class¬ 
room  windowsill  and  pretend¬ 
ing  to  keep  store.  This  is  what 
is  known  as  “learning  by  do¬ 
ing.”  We  have  produced  tens  of 
thousands  of  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  who  move  their  lips  as 
they  read  and  cannot  write  a 
coherent  paragraph.  While  our 
Russian  contemporaries,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  mass  man,  have  been 
busy  constructing  an  elite  we 
have  been  engaged  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  production  of  mediocrity. 
What  a  switch ! 

Hard  Work  and  Inlegrily 

I  wish  you  could  have  read 
all  the  letters  I  have  received 
in  the  past  few  months  from 
disgusted  teachers  who  have 
tried  to  reintroduce  principles 
of  hard  work  and  integrity  in 
their  classrooms  over  the  op¬ 
position  of  the  school  hier¬ 
archies.  It  is  high  time  that 
these  Ph.D.’s  pooh-bahs  of  John 
Deweyism  stepped  forward  and 
permitted  themselves  to  be 
graded.  But  no. 

You  recall  that  last  fall  the 
school  board  of  the  little  to\\Ti- 
ship  of  Twin  Lakes,  Wisconsin, 
dissatisfied  with  modem  prim¬ 
ers,  announced  that  it  was  intro¬ 
ducing  reprints  of  80-year-old 
McGuffey  Readers.  Maybe  it  was 
making  a  bad  mistake.  Maybe 
the  new  books  and  new  teaching 
methods  are  far  superior.  Here 
was  a  fine  chance  to  find  out. 

But  did  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Education  offer  a 
sporting  challenge  —  a  one-year 
test,  for  example,  to  see  which 
was  the  better  approach,  theirs 
or  McGuffey’s?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
The  State  Board  merely  moved 
to  deprive  Twin  Lakes  of  state 
aid,  to  the  thunderous  applause. 


Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

cula  of  your  local  schools?  Are 
your  students  given  the  stand¬ 
ardized  Iowa  and  Stanford  tests, 
and,  if  so,  how  did  your  .schools 
rank  compared  to  the  national 
average?  Do  your  kids  bring 
home  meaningful  report  cards, 
or  are  parents  just  getting  a  lot 
of  gobbledegook  alx)ut  adjust¬ 
ments  and  attitudes?  When  was 
the  last  time  you  asked  to  look 
at  any  senior  English  themes? 
When  have  you  given  a  fine  pic¬ 
ture  spread  to  your  town’s  test 
scholars? 

Non-Objective  Paintings 

Having  generally  neglected 
disciplines  in  education  it  was 
quite  logical  that  w’e  Americans 
should  neglect  disciplines  in  art. 
The  great  painters  and  sculp¬ 
tors  of  the  past  studied  anatomy 
so  diligently  that  many  of  them 
snatched  bodies.  And  today, 
after  many  centuries,  we  stare 
at  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  or  at  the  walls  of  the 
Reichsmusee  and  marvel  at  their 
works. 

But  this  self-discipline  is  of 
little  concern  to  the  modern  non¬ 
objective  painter.  All  he  needs 
is  pigment  and  press  agent.  He 
can  stick  bits  of  glass,  old  rags 
and  quids  of  used  chewing  to¬ 
bacco  on  a  board  and  he  is  a 
social  critic.  He  can  drive  a  car 
back  and  forth  in  pools  of  paint 
and  Life  magazine  will  write 
him  up. 

Talent  is  for  squares'.  What 
you  need  is  vast  effrontery.  This 
is  the  kind  of  art  that  a  painter 
with  no  ability  can  paint,  and 
a  teacher  with  no  ability  can 
teach.  No  wonder  it’s  popular 
at  the  factory  end.  But  the  tiny 
minority  of  youngsters  who 
might  have  the  spark  of  a  Titian 
or  a  Rembrandt  within  them 
stay  unencouraged  and  unrecog¬ 
nized.  And  our  museums  are 


(Text  of  address  delivered  to  tp  .  .  pi  .  ,  to  say,  of  the  so-called  filled  with  splashes,  cutes  and  . 

the  American  Society  of  News-  rogrcssive  .  uca  on  “liberals.”  blots  being  stared  at  by  con- 

paper  Editors  at  New  Orleans  And  what  of  us?  When  was  the  last  time  you,  fused  citizens  w-ho  haven’t  the 

April  18.)  W’ell,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  editors,  examined  the  curri-  {Continued  on  page  74) 
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RESroN  TELLS  ASXE; 

We  Cover  the  Hot 
And  Lose  Sight  of 

American  People  Are  Denied 
Their  Sense  of  Achievement 

By  Rol>ert  U.  Brown  ainl  Pat  Munroe 


New  Orleans,  La. 

James  (Scotty)  Reston  of  the 
Sew  York  Times  told  the  clos¬ 
ing  luncheon  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
here  April  20  that  “our  report¬ 
ing  has  developed  a  limp — lean¬ 
ing  too  heavily  on  the  violent 
happenings  abroad  and  too 
lightly  on  our  developments  and 
achievements  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  and  the  rest  of  the  Free 
World.” 

He  calle<l  it  a  sort  of  Afghan- 
istanism — too  great  an  interest 
in  things  happening  far  away. 

After  watching  Glenn  shot 
into  space  and  orbited  three 
times  around  the  earth,  Mr. 
Reston  said  “in  30  years  of 
newspaper  work  I  never  felt  so 
obsolete  as  I  did  at  Cape  Canav¬ 
eral.  How  does  a  lonely  guy 
with  a  pad  and  pencil  compete 
with  a  camera”  in  portraying 
such  events?  It  makes  you 
think,  and  that’s  what  we  need, 
he  said.  Glenn  put  our  world  in 
larger  perspective  and  restored 
confidence  in  our  country.  What 
we  must  do  is  have  our  readers 
see  not  only  the  turbulent 
waves  on  the  surface  but  the 
tides  running  deep  beneath,  he 
said. 

Cult  of  Pessimism 

There  has  been  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  interjireting  the  news 
for  our  readers  but  we  have 
largely  gone  on  doing  what  we 
have  done  before,  Mr.  Reston 
commented.  We  have  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Washington  and  the 
world  the  techniques  of  the 
courthouse  beat  but  there  has 
been  too  much  concentration  on 
the  trouble  spots  of  the  world 
making  us  think  that  our  trou¬ 
bles  are  endless  and  our  future 
hopeless.  A  cult  of  pessimism 
has  crept  into  our  literature  and 
our  journalism,  he  said. 

Mr.  Reston  compared  the 
state  of  the  world  today,  17 
years  after  World  War  II,  with 
the  period  17  years  after  World 
War  I.  Around  1935  a  Gallup 
'  poll  showed  that  28%  of  the 
people  said  “yes”  that  the  U.  S. 
should  take  steps  to  end  aggres- 
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sion  around  the  world,  and  <i2',f 
answered  “no.”  Today  the  U.  S. 
has  taken  commitments  against 
aggression,  has  ended  its  iso¬ 
lationism,  he  said,  citing  Korea, 
Viet  Nam,  Laos,  the  Congo.  But 
we  (newsmen)  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  these  inflamed  border 
areas  giving  the  impression  that 
we  are  doing  worse  than  we 
really  are,  Mr.  Reston  said,  and 
denying  the  American  peoj)le 
the  sense  of  achievement  they 
deser\e. 

He  said  the  time  has  come  to 
re-examine  our  news  values.  We 
should  spend  more  time  exam¬ 
ining  what  is  in  our  own  minds 
— not  in  Mr.  Khrushchev’s.  The 
U.  S.  is  about  the  only  country 
in  the  world  that  can  say  that  if 
it  ser\es  our  own  interests  it 
also  serves  the  world’s.  The  de¬ 
cisive  ground  is  here  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  not  in  Viet  Nam  or  the 
Congo.  We  are  in  a  war  to  see 
which  of  the  two  systems  can 
adjust  to  the  new  scientific,  so- 


Spots 

Gains 

cial,  political  and  economic  revo¬ 
lution  of  our  times  and  if  we 
can  discuss  these  things  with 
fair  and  open  minds,  “I  have  no 
doubt  about  the  result,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

Brucker  Moves  Up 

Lee  Hill.s,  e.xecutive  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the 
Miami  Herald,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  ASNE  by  the  board  of 
directors  to  succeed  Felix  Mc- 
Knight  of  the  Dallas  Times-Her- 
ald. 

Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Coil  rant,  was  named 
first  vicepresident;  Miles  Wolff, 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  Seics, 
was  named  second  vicepresident ; 
Vermont  Royster  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Robert  Notson,  Port¬ 
land  Oreyonian,  treasurer.  Wal¬ 
lace  Lomoe,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
previous  second  vicepresident, 
retired  from  office  bwause  of 
impending  retirement  from  the 
Journal, 

Re-elected  to  the  board  by  the 
members  were:  A1  Friendly, 
Washington  Post,  Louis  Seltzer, 
Cleveland  Press,  Mr.  Hills  and 
Mr.  Royster.  Newly  elected  was 
Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gannett  News- 
pai)ers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Retiring  ASNE  President 


papers,  and  Lauren  K.  Soth,  at  right,  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune,  are  amused  at  an  item  in  the  Times-Picayune  to  which  Michael 
J.  Ogden  of  the  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal  and  Bulletin  directs  their 
attention  at  ASNE  meeting  in  New  Orleans. 

for  April  28,  1962 


Felix  R.  McKnight  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  his  annual  report 
to  the  sensitivity  of  President 
Kennedy  to  alleged  security 
“violations”  by  the  press.  He 
referred  to  a  speech  on  April 
27  of  last  year  before  the 
.\merican  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  in  which  the 
President  said  “this  nation’s 
foes  have  openly  boasted  of  ac¬ 
quiring  through  our  newspapers 
information  they  would  other¬ 
wise  have  agents  to  acquire 
through  theft,  bribery  or  espio¬ 
nage.” 

The  President  then  called  for 
.self-restraint  and  proposed  a 
form  of  voluntary  censorship 
comparable  to  the  World  War  II 
set-up.  McKnight  next  went  on 
to  describe  a  session  shortly 
thereafter  at  the  White  House 
which  he  and  other  leaders  in 
the  news  industry  attended. 

“We  had  a  very  frank  90- 
minute  discussion  with  the 
President,”  relate<l  McKnight, 
“and  he  concluded  the  meeting 
by  stating  ‘the  Administration 
intends  to  continue  its  policy  of 
free  access  to  the  news  and  no 
form  of  restraint  is  contem¬ 
plated  or  suggested.’  ” 

McKnight  continued: 

“He  added  that  perhaps  we 
could  meet  again  some  months 
hence  ...  To  this  date,  there 
have  been  no  reports  to  this 
Committee  (which  visited  the 
President  a  year  ago)  of  se¬ 
curity  violations  by  newspapers 
and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the 
American  newspaper  continues 
to  exercise  complete  responsi¬ 
bility  concerning  the  welfare  of 
this  nation.” 

Invitation  to  Rus.da 

Later  in  the  same  session, 
McKnight  reported  that  the 
Russian  government  has  invited 
a  group  of  “12  or  15  American 
newspapermen”  to  visit  that 
country  in  late  June.  This 
would  be  a  return  of  the  favor 
of  last  year  when  a  dozen  Rus¬ 
sian  newsmen  visited  the  U.  S. 
for  21  days  as  guests  of  ASNE 
members. 

McKnight  said  the  invitation 
is  for  a  22-day  trip  to  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  that  those  pa¬ 
pers  which  had  entertained  the 
Red  newsmen  would  be  given 
“priority”  in  the  selection  of 
the  ASNE  group.  Even  so, 
^IcKnight  acknowledged  that 
the  final  selections  might  have 
to  be  made  “by  drawing  names 
out  of  a  hat.” 

Space  Program  in  llie  Open 

Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council,  told  ASNE  members  at 
luncheon  April  19  that  “the  dra- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Verbal  Blows  Fly 
At  Editors’  Soimdoff 


|{y  Pat  Munroe 

New  Orleans 

“If  I  were  an  editor,  I’d  go 
right  back  to  bed.” 

This  light  comment  from 
panel  member  Fletcher  Knebel 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  Cowles  Publications  came  as 
an  opening  remark  during  a 
discussion  of  the  subject  “If  I 
Were  Editor.”  The  session  was 
held  the  morning  after  an  ex¬ 
tended  showboat  cruise  on  the 
Mississippi  which  lasted  until 
almost  midnight. 

Moderator  of  the  panel  w-as 
Newbold  Noyes  Jr.,  executive 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star, 
and  other  members  of  the  group 
were  Robert  Roesler,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picaytine  sports 
writer;  Mary  McGrory,  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star  reporter, 
and  James  Bassett,  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Corpuratiun  Executives 

The  first  burst  of  controversy 
came  when  Mary  McGrory  com¬ 
plained  that  “editors  don’t  act 
like  editors  anymore.” 

“They  have  magnificent  offices 
with  wall  -  to  -  wall  carpeting, 
built-in  bookcases  and  secre¬ 
taries,”  she  complained,  “and 
they  write  memos  and  they  act 
like  corporation  executives. 

“.  .  .  some  of  the  reporters 
don’t  know  who  they  are.  They 
find  out  about  them  the  day 
they  leave  to  take  a  job  in  tv 
at  five  times  the  amount  of 
money  they  are  getting  on  the 
paper  after  they’ve  been  on  the 
training  program  at  Police 
Court  for  so  long  and  nobody 
has  spoken  to  them.” 

Not  one  to  sit  quietly  by, 
Noyes  rebutted  that  at  a  recent 
.session  of  editors  at  Columbia 
U.  it  was  the  consensus  that 
editors  can  “gum  up  the  w'orks 
if  you  rush  out  into  the  news¬ 
room  and  keep  dashing  around 
telling  everybody  what  to  do. 
Where  does  this  leave  the  city 
editor  and  where  does  it  leave 
the  managing  editor?” 

How  to  Cover  l)iv»>ree 

During  the  kicking  around 
given  the  subject,  Knebel 
touched  on  controversial  ground 
a  couple  of  times.  One  involved 
his  criticism  of  the  handling  of 
the  div'orce  of  Governor  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  He  contended: 

“The  way  I  would  do  this 
(have  covered  the  Rockefeller 


divorce  story)  is  to  assign  a 
couple  of  people  to  talk  to  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Rockefel¬ 
ler  family  and  to  all  of  their 
friends,  their  lawyers  and  to 
Mrs.  Murphy  and  anyone  else 
who  knew  something  and  when 
I  talked  to  them  I’d  find  out 
what  the  facts  were  and  then 
I’d  print  them.” 

Knebel  also  had  some  unkind 
comments  on  the  Fol  fighters  in  tinues  to  say  the  same  thing  Roesler  took  the  mythical  case 
the  ranks  of  newsmen,  saying:  day  after  day  he  should  be  re-  of  a  television  announcer  whom 
“I  would  be  under  no  illusion  minded  that  he  is  saying  the  he  named  Joe  Schultz,  a  man 
as  to  what  I  was  doing  when  I  same  thing  and,  like  a  dog,  he  not  trained  in  the  news  field, 
crusaded  for  Freedom  of  Infor-  is  entitled  to  one  bite  and  after  He  contended  that  through  the 
mation.  It  is  like  being  against  he  has  had  his  bite  he  then  has  magic  of  tv,  “the  tv  personality, 
sin ;  you  ought  to  be  against  it  to  find  at  least  a  new  place  to  the  actor  who  delivers  the  news, 
but  you  ought  to  l)e  damn  sure  bite.”  is  suddenly  looked  upon  as  a 

you  are  not  going  to  win  the  In  the  course  of  the  give-and-  peer.” 

l)attle.  take  Bassett  also  said:  To  counter  this  development, 

“I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Red  “The  newspapers  of  the  U.S.,  Roesler  argued: 

Newton  and  Mr.  Russell  Wig-  combined,  have  the  biggest  “The  best  way  to  get  it  to 
gins  if  they  are  willing  to  face  newsgathering  facilities  that  the  the  consumer  is  through  adver- 
the  horrible  situation  we’d  be  world  ever  got  under  one  roof  tising  in  the  newspapers  and 
in  if  all  the  officials  in  Wash-  and  tv  has  been  picking  our  I  believe  that  it  is  high  time 
ington  would  give  us  a  daily  newspockets  for  years  and  be-  that  the  industiy  does  a  little 
stenographic  steam  of  conscious-  fore  that,  radio,  without  giving  more  advertising  of  its  own 
ness  report.  Just  assume  we  got  us  proper  credit.”  product.” 

it  from  Wayne  Morse  or  Fidel  Moderator  Noyes  also  touched 

Castro.  .  .  .  Beals  Eliniinuied  “image”  of  newspapers 

“If  I  were  an  editor  I’d  quit  On  another  subject,  Bassett  going  to  the  public.  He  said: 
resoluting  about  freedom  of  in-  commented:  '  “The  picture  that  is  going  out 

formation.  I’d  hire  Clark  Mol-  “\\e  have  eliminated  a  few  American  newspapers  is 

lenhoff.  I’d  tell  him  to  go  in  and  ijgats  at  the  Times  simply  be-  appalling  and  it  is  largely  com- 
let  loose  on  every  meeting  in  cause  it  was  discovered  from  people  associated  with 

town  but  I’d  quit  talking  about  that  we  had  people  up  there  for  ‘v  and  things  like  that.” 
it.  vears  and  years  and  no  stories  Deploring  a  rwent  article  in 

The  ‘^nace  H.ur'  had  come  off. 

■  ^  “Beats  simply  should  be  .  .  .  ^oyes  continued: 

Bassett  had  strong  comment  the  type  of  service  where  the  ^he  public  relations 

on  the  “space  hog”  who  is  run-  editor  sends  out  competent  re-  hoys  pride  themselves  that  they 
ning  for  office.  Far  from  equaliz-  porters  to  get  behind  the  rou-  anything  in  the 

ing  the  treatment  of  all  candi-  tine  stuff.  ...  An  aw'ful  lot  of  newspapers;  wdne  reporters  and 
dates,  he  said:  material  we’re  putting  in  the  pa-  them  and  you  can  get  the 

“There’s  no  law  in  the  world  tiers  now  could  just  as  well  be  press  notices  you  want,  ^u  ^ 
that  says  you  have  got  to  give  dropped  into  the  waste  basket  editorial  inte^ity  of  a 

equal  space  to  a  jerk  over  an  and  I  don’t  think  posterity  larger  proportion  of  the  preffl 
intelligent  person.  If  he  con-  would  suffer  a  darned  bit.”  ^  bottle  of  scotch  per  col¬ 

umn. 

.\iidirnce  Reaction 

The  comments  by  Knebel  on 
controversial  topics  inspired 
sharp  reaction  from  the  audi¬ 
ence.  At  one  point  Knebel  said: 

“I’d  pay  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  to  tv.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  a  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  have  died  partly  because 
of  competition  from  tv  and  I 
do  not  think  that  editors  as  a 
whole  are  responding  in  the 
fa.shion  they  should.” 

He  cited  as  an  example  the 

OFFICIAL— Seen  at  ASNE  sessions  In  New  Orleans:  Left  to  r.gh^  gtories  in  morning  papers 

Herbert  Brucker  Hartford  Courant;  Mdes  H  Wol^  Greensboro  (N  C.)  t^e  orbit  of  the  earth 

News;  John  H.  Colburn,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch,  and  Robert  ^ 

C.  Notson,  Portland  Oregonian.  (Continued  on  page  80) 
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JACKIE  WAS  THERE! — But  only  in  photo  on  the  wall  behind  these 
ASNE  members:  Left  to  right — Edward  Lindsay,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers;  Clayton  G.  Horn,  Canton  (O.)  Repository  of  the  Brush-Moore 
group;  John  S.  Knight,  Knight  Newspapers;  and  John  (Denny)  Raridan, 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers. 


tinues  to  say  the  same  thing 
day  after  day  he  should  be  re¬ 
minded  that  he  is  saying  the 
same  thing  and,  like  a  dog,  he 
is  entitled  to  one  bite  and  after 
he  has  had  his  bite  he  then  has 
to  find  at  least  a  new  place  to 
bite.” 

In  the  course  of  the  give-and- 
take  Bassett  also  said: 

“The  newspapers  of  the  U.S., 
combined,  have  the  biggest 
newsgathering  facilities  that  the 
world  ever  got  under  one  roof 
and  tv  has  been  picking  our 
newspockets  for  years  and  be¬ 
fore  that,  radio,  without  giving 
us  proper  credit.” 

Reals  Eliniinuied 

On  another  subject,  Bassett 
commented : 

“We  have  eliminated  a  few 
beats  at  the  Times  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  was  discovered  .  .  . 
that  we  had  people  up  there  for 
years  and  years  and  no  stories 
had  come  off. 

“Beats  simply  should  be  .  .  . 
the  type  of  service  where  the 
editor  sends  out  competent  re¬ 
porters  to  get  behind  the  rou¬ 
tine  stuff.  .  .  .  An  aw'ful  lot  of 
material  we’re  putting  in  the  pa- 
l)ers  now  could  just  as  well  be 
dropped  into  the  waste  basket 
and  I  don’t  think  posterity 
would  suffer  a  darned  bit.” 


At  ANPA  Parties 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Cloutier 
of  the  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palladium- 
Times  (at  right)  are  accompanied 
by  his  niece,  Carol  O'Brien,  and  a 
family  friend,  Robert  F.  McLean, 
at  the  Goss  reception. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  N.  Thayer 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
arrive  at  Parade's  Sunday  recep¬ 
tion. 


Robert  Ewing  Jr.,  center,  of  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  has  a  word 
with  James  T.  Cooper  of  the  Branham  Company.  Mrs.  Cooper  is  at 
the  right. 


and  Mrs.  Anton  F.  Peterson  of  the  Newspaper  Agency  Corporation 
(Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  and  Deseret  News-Telegram). 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Stuckey  of  the  Hamilton  (O.)  Journal-News. 
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109  Arbitrations  in  1961, 
Only  10  Newspaper  Strikes 

Special  Standing  Committee 
Reports  1,571  Labor  Contracts 


stallation  and  expansion  of  Tele¬ 
typesetter  operations.  Local  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  each  instance 
produce  variation  in  contract 
provisions  reported  to  ANPA 
members  for  comparison. 

Despite  more  money  constant- 


sary  our  Committee  makes  its 
62nd  annual  report.  Now,  a.s  in 
1900,  our  main  function  is  to 


The  American  Newspaper  modernization  programs.  But 

Publishers  Association  was  born  the  potential  benefits  of  these  _ ^ 

in  1887  when  labor  problems  improved  processes  have  been  jy  spent  for  more  productive 
were  rare.  Only  13  years  later  retarded  by  restrictive  union  presses,  there  has  been  little 
the  ANPA  created  our  Special  practices.  ^  ^  eost  saving.  This  is  due  to  ex- 

Standing  Committee  to  promote  The  obdurate  positions  cessive  manning.  New  press 
amicable  relations  with  newspa-  adopted  by  most  unions  often  equipment  means  a  reduction  in 
per  employees.  have  prevented  the  cost-saving  work.  But  pressmen  insist  upon 

On  this  75th  ANPA  anniver-  efficiency  of  far-sighted  plan-  additional  manning  for  new 

ning  by  publishers.  equipment. 

Photocomposition  is  no  longer  xhe  Stereotypers  Union 
new.  Approximately  55  news-  amended  its  general  laws  in 
maintain  sound  labor  relations  paiiers  now  utilize  this  process  jggj  permit  local  unions  to 
with  arbitration  available  to  in  vaiying  degrees.  While  photo-  negotiate  manning  of  new  Auto- 
avoid  or  settle  strikes.  composition  has  been  expanding  machines  or  new  attach- 

Arbitration  is  increasingly  slowly,  it  has  not  realized  its  pients  to  old  machines.  This  does 
paramount  over  strikes  Last  full  potenUal  due  largely  to  the  mean  that  union  will  not 

par  daily  Papps  had  109  arbi-  ancmnt  jurisdictional  claims  inordinate 

trations  and  10  strikes.  Fiftpn  of  both  the  I.T.L  and  I.P.&E.L  .  gut  the  introduction 

Intm-national  Tpogi-aphical  Supennatic  ma- 

24  arbitrations  and  40  strikes.  Lnion  has  increased  the  temp 

of  its  jurisdictional  demands 
during  the  past  two  years  and 
now  insists  its  conti-acts  include 
“all  work  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  union.”  Formerly  that 
union  had  simply  demanderl 
that  it  should  have  “all  com¬ 
posing  room  work.”  The  new 
language  permits  the  union,  at 


All  new'spaper  unions  arbi¬ 
trate  interpretation  of  con¬ 
tracts.  This  trend  is  not  alone  a 
newspaper  achievement.  Other 
industries  are  doing  likewise. 
But  the  oldest  American  arbi¬ 
tration  agreement  is  the  ANPA 
contract  with  the  International 
Pressmen’s  Union  renewed 


nificantly  decreased  manning. 

Newspaper  Arbitration 

Arbitration  continues  to  pre¬ 
vail  over  strikes.  Last  year  the 
ratio  was  nearly  11  to  1  with 
109  arbitrations  and  10  strikes. 
Some  newspaper  unions  op- 


through  successive  five-year  its  option,  to  “expand”  its  juris-  Pose  new  contract  arbitration. 


periods  since  the  first  document  diction.  The  photo-engravei-s 
in  1900  that  requires  arbitrating  have  expanded  their  claims  by 
renewal  of  local  contracts.  insisting  on  “form”  jurisdic- 

ANPA  members  have  1,571  tional  language  in  new  agree- 
labor  contracts.  Each  is  a  local  ments. 

agreement.  Many  unions  are  in-  ITU  restrictions  have  re- 

volv'ed.  But  last  year,  with  only  tarded  progress  in  the  use  of  determined  in  negotia- 

10  walkouts,  newspapers  were  Teletypesetters.  Some  local  tions.  Publishers  and  local 

99  per  cent  free  of  strikes.  unions  have  insisted  upon  un-  unions  adopting  that  document 

Increasing  ability  of  papers  realistic  monitor  ratios,  inade-  preseiwe  in  each  community 

to  publish  during  strikes  has  quate  competency  standards,  publication  and  jobs, 

encouraged  some  unions  to  con-  control  of  trainees,  and  serious  ANPA  and  the  International 
sider  unifying  in  one  group.  The  restrictions  on  the  utilization  of  Mailers  Union  this  year  signed 

oldest  group.  The  International  outside  tape.  an  arbitration  contract  identical 

Typographical  Union,  promotes  ANPA  members  and  local  in  terms  with  the  historic  Press- 

the  alliance.  Jurisdictional  unions  are  well  informed  on  in-  men’s  Agreement.  Our  Special 

claims  are  involved.  If  the  alli¬ 
ance  occurs,  the  daily  press  will 
have  but  one  major  union  as 
originally  when  I.T.U.  was  the 
only  newspaper  union. 

Most  publishers  are  jdagued 
with  the  costly  waste  of  re¬ 
setting  advertisements  required 
by  I.'T.U.  laws  adopted  in  local 
contracts  with  that  union.  But 
some  progress  in  curtailing  this 
waste  has  been  made  in  negotia¬ 
tions  and  in  arbitration  with 
several  instances  of  I.T.U.  co¬ 
operation. 

New  Equipment  and  Pru<‘es>e^ 

„  , ,  .  ,  ,  HARD  HATS — Miss  Structural  Steel  (Su  Doyle)  presents  safety  helmets 

I  ublisher.s  continued  last  year  Detroit  News  editors — Raymond  O.  Williams,  Harvey  W.  Patton,  and 

to  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  Martin  S.  Hayden — for  their  visit  to  the  new  Detroit  Bank  &  Trust 

new  equipment  and  jilant-  Building  which  is  under  construction. 


Standing  Committee  will  con¬ 
tinue  efforts  to  convince  other 
unions  to  do  likewise. 

Inasmuch  as  ANPA  pioneered 
in  arbitration  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  there 
is  a  wealth  of  evidence  in  the 
files  of  our  Chicago  office  to 
show  this  means  of  settling  dis¬ 
putes  is  best  for  publishers  and 
employe  and  also  for  the  public 
welfare. 

Newspaper  Strikes 

Last  year  only  10  strikes  hit 
daily  papers.  That  equalled  the 
total  for  1960.  But  only  eight 
dailies  were  involved  last  year 
compared  with  14  in  1960. 

Six  of  the  10  strikes  last  year 
were  brief  while  the  remaining 
walkouts  continue  against  dailies 
that  continue  publication. 

The  10  strikes  in  1961  included 
four  by  the  International  Press¬ 
men’s  Union,  three  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical 
Union,  and  one  each  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  the 
Inteniational  Mailers  Union,  and 
the  Newspaper  and  Mail  De¬ 
liverers  Union  in  New  York 
City. 

The  three  I.T.U.  strikes  were 
the  least  for  that  union  since 
1954  when  a  like  number  by 
that  group  hit  three  daily  pa¬ 
iiers. 

KeprcMlui'lion  (Juum- 

The  I.T.U.  called  the  first 
strike  in  1961  at  the  Carbondale 
(Ill.)  Southern  Illinoisan  on  Jan. 
18.  It  was  settled  on  March  2. 
The  dispute  involved  new  con¬ 
tract  negotiations,  chiefly  a  re¬ 
production  clause.  The  second 
I.T.U.  strike  occurred  at  the  New 
York  (N.  Y.)  Times  after  a  dis¬ 
charged  chapel  chairman  pro¬ 
voked  a  walkout  among 
printers.  The  work  stoppage  oc¬ 
curred  on  April  26  when  an  ab¬ 
breviated  edition  was  published. 
Printers  returned  to  work  next 
day  after  I.T.U.  President 
Brown  threatened  to  suspend 
union  membership  of  strikers. 

The  ITU  mailers  struck  the 
Mihvnitkee  (Wis.)  Journal  on 
Nov.  15,  the  first  walkout  on 
that  newspaper.  Mailers  de¬ 
serted  their  work  during  new 
contract  negotiations.  I.T.U. 
printers  refused  to  cross  the 
picket  line.  But  the  newspaper 
published  each  day.  At  issue  was 
the  demand  for  a  status  quo 
clause  which  would  have  barred 
any  change  in  mail  room  opera¬ 
tion  until  resolved  by  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

Final  agreement  provided  the 
publisher  could  make  the 
changes  despite  union  objection 
with  grievance  procedure  and 
arbitration  specified  for  final 
determination. 

(Continued  on  patje  40) 
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But  the  sixty-year  Agreement 
between  ANP.A  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Pressmen’s  Union  that 
has  continued  through  succes¬ 
sive  five-year  renewals  requires 
local  contract  arbitration  on  is- 
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UPI  Sees  Big  Break-Through 


In  New  Stock  Table  Service 


Other  Uses  Seen  for  System 
Geared  to  Fast  Linecasters 


What  Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
chairman  of  the  Board,  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “major  break¬ 
through”  in  the  dissemination 
of  news  was  announced  this 
week  by  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional. 

He  referred  to  UPI’s  version 
of  a  computerized  service  for  in¬ 
stant  reporting  of  stock  market 
tables.  It  will  be  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  later  this  year.  Declaring 
he  realized  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  subscribers  use 
complete  market  quotations,  Mr. 
Bartholomew'  said  the  new  de¬ 
velopment  w’ill  eventually  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  forms  of  news. 

“I  view  this  as  the  beginning 
of  an  important  breakthrough 
in  publication  of  the  printed 
word  by  our  newspapers  in  these 
days  when  only  an  informed 
public  can  control  the  new 
forces  unleashed  by  science,” 
Mr.  Bartholomew  said.  “While 
first  uses  w’ill  be  for  tabular 
material  such  as  the  financial 
quotations  of  the  stock  ex¬ 
changes  and  baseball  box  scores, 
it  will  eventually  be  applicable 
to  straight  news. 

“Through  constant  study  and 
research  we  will  be  ready  to 
match  all  the  new  inventions 
being  made  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication.  We  are  experimenting 
with  the  use  of  audio  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  with  methods  whereby 
pictures  to  illustrate  new’s 
stories  will  accompany  the  dis¬ 
patch.” 

('.(Hilracis  .Sifriicd 

The  system,  for  which  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  signed  with 
Scantlin  Electronics,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  uses  special  purpose 
computers  to  deliver  the  service 
from  a  Wall  Street  office.  Quota¬ 
tions  are  fed  automatically  into 
the  computers,  which  in  turn 
distribute  them  at  high  speed  to 
new’spapers  in  the  form  of  tape 
for  feeding  into  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines.  Afternoon  newspapers 
will  be  able  to  catch  editions 
they  now  miss  with  late  quota¬ 
tions.  Morning  papers  will  have 
complete  tables  in  less  time. 

Designed  to  keep  linecasting 
units  at  capacity,  the  system 
is  notable  for  its  flexibility,  Mr. 
Bartholomew  said.  Twelve,  six, 
four,  three,  two  or  one  circuits 
may  be  used  as  needed.  Each 


circuit  will  deliver  tape  at  a 
speed  of  100  words  a  minute, 
sufficient  to  enable  one  line- 
caster  to  set  10.6  lines  a  min¬ 
ute,  or  a  total  of  127  lines  a 
minute  on  12  circuits. 

Mr.  Bartholomew’  said  quota¬ 
tions  could  be  delivered  on  a 
single  voice  circuit  at  a  speed 
of  1,0.')0  words  a  minute,  but 
said  there  was  no  advantage  to 
such  speed  until  an  allotter  sys¬ 
tem  to  distribute  tape  to  line- 
casters  is  designed  and  per¬ 
fected.  The  circuit  would  spew- 
out  tape  at  50-feet  a  minute, 
resulting  in  expense  to  news¬ 
papers  in  cutting,  clipping  and 
feeding  the  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines,  he  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Bartholomew’s  announce¬ 
ment,  for  which  he  compli¬ 
mented  Harry  Flory,  general 
manager  of  communications, 
and  his  staff,  w-as  made  at  a 
breakfast  to  publishers  Monday, 
April  23. 

Exp«‘nse<>  Up  S2.6  Million 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  editor  and 
vicepresident,  who  presided,  first 
introduced  Mims  Thomason,  who 
recently  succeeded  Mr.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  as  president  of  the 
service. 

Mr.  Thomason  estimated  it 
would  cost  UPI  over  $40,000,- 
000  this  year  to  distribute  news 
to  its  6,546  clients  in  111  coun¬ 
tries.  Complex  new’s  boosted  ex¬ 
penditures  in  1961  $2,600,000 
over  those  of  1960,  he  said.  Dur¬ 
ing  March  UPI  has  added  22 
U.  S.  newspapers  to  its  list  of 
12  broadcasting  stations.  The 


service  maintains  261  bureaus, 
an  increase  of  13  in  a  year,  101 
in  the  seven  years  Mr.  Bartholo¬ 
mew-  was  president. 

Mr.  Thomason  disclosed  that 
the  UPI  now-  operates  a  duplex 
cable  channel  betw-een  London 
and  New-  York,  24  hours  a  day, 
replacing  radio  printer  circuits. 
The  New-  York  headquarters 
continues  to  distribute  new-s  to 
most  of  the  w-orld  by  radio 
printer.  Mr.  Thomason  pre¬ 
dicted  that  ev-entually  these  ra¬ 
dio  printer  signals  will  be  re¬ 
layed  by  communications  satel¬ 
lites  in  space,  but  probably  not 
for  quite  a  few-  years. 

CruKlIi  Around  ^  orld 

Other  highlights  of  his  re- 
liort : 

New-spictures:  The  number  of 
subscribers  went  over  the  1,000 
mark  to  a  total  of  1,048.  A  pic¬ 
ture  show-ing  the  assassination 
of  a  Japanese  socialist  leader, 
di.stributed  exclusively  by  UPI, 
w-on  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  seven 
other  aw-ards. 

United  Press  Movietone:  This 
unit  expanded  its  general  serv¬ 
ices,  including  documentary  and 
special  projects,  and  w-ith  the 
signing  of  the  ABC  Television 
netw-ork  UPMT  assumed  a  pre¬ 
eminent  position  among  all 
agencies  supplying  tv  new-sfilm. 

Europe  and  Africa:  Thirteen 
countries  have  been  added  to  the 
clientele  in  Africa,  serviced  by 
radio  printer.  Communication 
facilities  throughout  Europe 
w-ere  revised  and  distribution 
of  new-s  in  Scandinavia  w-as  im¬ 
proved  greatly  by  establishment 
of  a  special  trunk  teleprinter 
circuit  running  from  London  to 
Amsterdam,  Copenhagen,  Oslo, 
Stockholm  and  Helsinki. 

Asia:  Thirty-five  new-  sub¬ 


James  A.  Beresford,  left,  of  Booth  Newspapers  of  Michigan,  with  James 
G.  Stahiman,  Nashville  Banner,  at  the  UPI  breakfast. 
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Herbert  S.  Klein,  left,  editor  of 

the  San  Diego  Tribune,  has  an  ani¬ 
mated  chat  with  his  boss,  James 
S.  Copley,  at  UPI  session. 

scribers  w-ere  added  for  news, 
new-spictures  and  film  ser\-ices 
in  Japan,  India,  the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  Burma,  Nationalist 
China,  Hong  Kong,  Guam,  Viet¬ 
nam,  Korea,  Indonesia,  Sarawak 
and  Pakistan. 

South  America:  The  number 
of  subscribers  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  629.  More  than  50,- 
000,000  persons  throughout 
Latin  America  read  UPI  new-s 
dispatches  daily  and  additional 
millions  hear  UPI  new-s  broad¬ 
cast  by  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions. 

“A  new-  dimension  has  been 
given  to  UPI  reporting  by  the 
assignment  of  special  teams  to 
major  stories,”  Mr.  Thomason 
said. 

Foreign  News  Analysis 

The  European  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  and  the  Alliance  of  Progress 
for  South  America  w-ere  cited 
by  Phil  New'som,  foreign  new-s 
analyst,  as  most  outstanding  de¬ 
velopments  in  foreign  new-s. 

“Europe  has  never  had  it  so 
good,”  Mr.  New-som  said.  “Fol- 
low’ing  economic  integration,  the 
next  step  w-ill  be  political,  either 
as  a  federation  or  a  confedera¬ 
tion  of  states.” 

Mr.  New-som  concluded  that 
the  Common  Market,  about 
w-hich  he  has  just  w-ritten  a 
series  for  UPI,  sets  up  a  new- 
force  to  oppose  communist 
theory. 

“It  solidifies  the  present  Iron 
Curtain  border,  because  it  holds 
up  for  all  to  see  the  difference 
betw-een  the  West  and  the  East,” 
he  said. 

As  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress,  he  thought  chances  for 
success  w-ere  less  than  50-50.  It 
may  end  w-ith  “not  one  but  a 
half-dozen  Castros  on  our  door¬ 
step,”  he  said. 

Police  Keporling  in  Diplomacy 

A  diplomatic  correspondent 
these  days  must  constantly  re- 
meml>er  his  police  reporting  ex- 
jierience,  according  to  Stew-art 
Henseley,  UPI’s  State  Depart¬ 
ment  w-riter. 

“Too  often  in  trying  to  tell 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Big  Government  Extending 
Its  Arms  Around  The  Press 


Federal  Laws  Committee  Asks 
Action  at  Grass  Roots  Level 


The  trend  toward  more  and 
more  stringent  regulation  of 
business  continues. 

The  Federal  Laws  Committee, 
with  headquarters  staff  acting 
as  alert  watchdogs,  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  keep  abreast  of  legis¬ 
lative  and  regulatory  develop¬ 
ments,  particularly  those  most 
affecting  daily  newspapers.  In 
some  instances,  the  ANPA  has 
made  its  views  knowTi  through 
correspondence  with  or  personal 
appearances  before  various  con¬ 
gressional  committees,  regula¬ 
tory  agencies  or  individual 
officials  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Through  Federal  Laws 
bulletins  we  have  tried  to  keep 
the  membership  abreast  of  de¬ 
velopments. 

As  Big  Government  en¬ 
croaches  further  upon  the  free¬ 
dom  of  action  of  all  business, 
including  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  essential  that  the  ANPA 
staff  and  the  Federal  Laws  Com¬ 
mittee  have  available  the  views 
and  active  support  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  at  large  in  our  attempts 
to  cope  with  legislative  and 
regulatory  nrohlems.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Laws  Committee  earnestly 
solicits  the  assistance  of  each 
member,  both  in  alerting  it  to 
impending  problems  and  in  sug¬ 
gestions  for  appropriate  action. 
Grass  roots  support  often  is  far 
more  effective  than  representa¬ 
tions  by  the  association  itself. 

A  summary  of  major  issues 
of  particular  significance  to 
daily  newspapers  follows: 

Institutional  .4dvertising 

For  several  years  your  Fed¬ 
eral  Laws  Committee  has  em¬ 
phasized  the  injustice  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Ser\’ice  rules 
disallowing  for  tax  deduction 
purpose  certain  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  if  they 
relate  in  any  way  to  federal 
or  state  legislative  action,  even 
if  the  advertising  is  to  oppose 
a  legislative  proposal  which 
would  put  the  taxpayer  out  of 
business. 

Last  year  in  this  report  we 
urged  passage  of  the  bill  pro¬ 
posed  by  Rep.  Hale  Boggs  of 
Louisiana  or  any  similar  bill 
because  we  felt  that  through  the 
I.R.S.  rules  “individuals  and 
business  are  having  their  right 
to  free  expression  abridged.” 


If  Bill  H.R.  10650  by  Rep. 
Mills  (Ark.)  —  known  as  the 
Omnibus  Tax  Reform  Bill — be¬ 
comes  law,  it  would  deny  indi¬ 
viduals  and  businesses  the  right 
of  free  expression  by  imposing 
“censorship  by  taxation.” 

The  ANPA’s  position  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  April  17  in  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Federal  Laws  Com¬ 
mittee  chairman. 

The  Bill  contains  a  provision 
under  w'hich  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures  for  the  promotion  or  de¬ 
feat  of  legislation  —  regardless 
of  whether  a  firm’s  business  life 
is  at  stake — would  not  be  tax- 
deductible  as  a  business  expense. 

However,  dues  or  other  ex¬ 
penses  paid  by  a  taxpayer  to 
an  organization  and  used  by 
such  an  organization  “with  re¬ 
spect  to  legislation  of  direct  in¬ 
terest  to  the  taxpayer  and  to 
such  organization”  would  be 
tax-deductible.  This  would  in¬ 
clude  cost  of  travel  and  pre¬ 
paring  testimony,  as  well  as 
expense  incurred  in  actually  ap¬ 
pearing  at  legislative  hearings 
or  communicating  with  legisla¬ 
tors.  Amounts  paid  for  partici¬ 
pation  or  inter\ention  in  politi¬ 
cal  campaigns  or  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  for  public  office 


would  not  be  tax-deductible. 

Under  present  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Ser\  ice  regulations  lobbying 
expenses  are  not  tax-deductible. 
Should  Congress  approve  the 
bill,  tbe  net  effect  would  be  to 
sanction  lobbying  costs  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  direct  contacts  with 
legislators,  but  to  disallow  ex¬ 
penses  of  taking  the  same  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  public  for  institu¬ 
tional  advertising. 

Strong  support  of  ANPA’s 
stand  on  this  matter  has  come 
from  many  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Rep.  Boggs  (La.)  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  86th  Congress  to 
overturn  the  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Cam- 
marano-Strauss  cases,  but  Con¬ 
gress  took  no  action.  A  similar 
bill,  H.R.  640  by  Rep.  Boggs  in 
the  87th  Congress,  was  ap¬ 
parently  not  considered  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Dcfcnw  Ciiiilraclor  Advertising 

The  1961  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  Appropriations  Bill  con¬ 
tained  a  provision  that  would 
have  disallowed  all  advertising 
costs  in  defense  contracts.  Your 
Federal  Laws  Committee  chair¬ 
man  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub¬ 
committee  the  importance  of  re¬ 
cruitment  advertising  by  defense 
contractors  in  securing  the  “best 
scientific  talent  so  necessary  to 


STAND-IN — Alan  J.  Gould,  at  left,  executive  editor  of  Associated  Press, 
accepts  the  Overseas  Press  Club  photography  prize  from  William  L. 
Laurence,  New  York  Times,  awards  chairman.  Mr.  Gould  represented  the 
winning  photographer,  Peter  Leibing,  of  Conti-Press,  Hamburg,  who 
snapped  "Leap  to  Freedom,"  which  was  distributed  by  AP. 
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our  national  well-being  today.” 
ANPA  also  made  it  clear  that 
“legitimate  advertising  by  de¬ 
fense  contractors  is  as  much  a 
necessary  cost  of  doing  business 
as  any  other  expense.” 

Congress  heeded  ANPA’s  po¬ 
sition.  Public  Law  87-144,  signed 
August  17,  1961,  empower^  the 
Defense  Department  to  issue 
regulations  governing  advertis¬ 
ing.  Under  this  law,  the  Defense 
Department,  September  16, 
1961,  issued  regulations  which 
permit  defense  contractors  to 
treat  their  recruitment  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  and  other 
media  as  an  allowable  cost  if 
they  do  not: 

1.  Use  color;  2.  Include  adver¬ 
tising  material  for  other  than 
recruitment  purposes;  and  3. 
Use  an  ad  “excessive”  in  size. 

Also  permitted  as  an  allow¬ 
able  cost  is  advertising  for  pro¬ 
curement  of  scarce  items  and 
disposal  of  scrap  or  surplus. 

Co-op  Advertising  Law 

Internal  Revenue  Service  still 
has  taken  no  action  on  its  pro- 
posed  regulations,  published 
late  in  1960,  defining  a  news¬ 
paper  for  purposes  of  the  co¬ 
operative  advertising  law'. 

ANPA  has  asked  I.R.S.  to 
adopt  a  definition  in  conformity 
with  the  newspaper  definition 
used  by  the  Post  Office  and  other 
Federal  Departments.  ANPA 
took  the  position  that  it  had  no 
objection  to  “shoppers”  or  other 
m^ia  of  advertising  being  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  tax  benefit 
accorded  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  but  objected  to  this  being 
done  by  regulatory  definition 
instead  of  by  act  of  Congress. 
ANPA  Federal  Laws  Commit¬ 
tee  Chairman  took  the  position 
that  the  I.R.S.  definition  of  a 
newspaper  should  require  a 
legitimate  list  of  paid  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Under  Public  Law  86-781, 
manufacturer’s  local  advertising 
costs  are  deductible  from  the 
sales  price  of  products  for  ex¬ 
cise  tax  purposes.  The  lawr  limits 
local  advertising  to  that  which 
“is  broadcast  over  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  or  television  or  appears  in 
a  newspaper.”  The  Act  does  not 
define  a  newspaper. 

Labor  Replaremenl  Bills 

Since  1960,  the  I.T.U.  has 
been  sjjearheading  a  drive  to 
have  states  adopt  legislation  to 
restrict  the  use  of  replacements 
in  labor  disputes. 

During  1961  alone,  the  I.T.U. 
succeeded  in  having  labor  re¬ 
placement  bills  introduced  in 
more  than  30  states. 

However,  restrictive  legisla¬ 
tion  was  enacted  in  1961  in  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Washington 
and  Delaware,  bringing  to  six 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Yardstick  of  Ad 
Values  Sought 


Pebble  Beach,  Calif. 

Research  to  develop  a  yard¬ 
stick  to  measure  the  specific 
values  of  advertising  has  been 
intensified,  reports  to  the  West 
Coast  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers 
show. 

Prospects  for  such  a  break 
through  are  now  promising, 
Peter  W.  Allport,  ANA  presi¬ 
dent,  told  the  annual  gathering 
here  recently. 

Studies  under  way  include 
steps  to  set  up  a  base  from 
which  the  benefits  of  advertising 
may  be  measured,  reported  Paul 
E.  Gerhold,  vicepresident,  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  Inc. 

Ad-stai^ation  methods  have 
been  applied  to  some  markets 
by  individual  companies  to  learn 
the  sales  level  when  advertising 
is  not  present,  he  reported. 

Unit^  action  on  a  broad 
scale  will  enable  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  base  for  adver¬ 
tising  measurement,  Mr.  Ger¬ 
hold  believes. 

Meanwhile  ANA  is  complet¬ 
ing  studies  of  costs  of  various 
media  and  these  will  be  pre¬ 


pared  for  the  organization’s 
Spring  meeting  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Allport  advised. 

Cost  Race  Study- 

In  these  studies  the  ANA  will 
seek  to  answer  the  question  of 
whether  advertising  rate  in¬ 
creases  have  outpaced  other 
costs.  This  has  been  of  concern 
W'ithin  industry  ranks,  sessions 
here  disclosed. 

Preliminary  answers  to  rate 
and  production  increase  ques¬ 
tions  were  given  by  selected 
panelists.  At  the  same  session 
industry  representatives  pre¬ 
sented  suggestions  for  adver¬ 
tising  economy  and  improved 
efficiency. 

Only  moderate  newspaper  rate 
increases  are  forecast  this  year, 
but  the  milline  dollar  value  has 
shrunk  27V2%  in  a  decade,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports.  The  ad  pro¬ 
duction  increase  over  a  decade 
was  set  at  60%. 

Research  Report 

Dramatic  research  moves  to 
provide  “a  new  era  of  responsi- 
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Made  to 
measure! 

...that’s 
ALTOONA 
“Test-Town,” 

IF  YOl'RE  WEIGHING  TEST  MARKETS  .  .  .  n.ial  up 
these  plus  quantities  for  Altoona:  An  expanding  economy, 
balanced  between  agriculture  and  industry;  typical  distribu¬ 
tion  patterns;  letailers  who'll  cooperate  to  hack  your  cam¬ 
paign  all  the  way. 

But  that’s  not  all.  Isolated  from  competing  media,  98%  of 
Altoona  families  (and  3  out  of  4  Blair  County  homes)  get 
all  their  buying  information  from  the  ALTOONA  MIRROR. 
These  responsive  MIRROR  readers  have  tipped  the  scale  in 
favor  of  many  a  new  product  .  .  .  and  they  can  do  it  for  yours! 

TEST  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 

Eltoona  SKirror 

Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Dally  Newspaper 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 


ble  advertising  effort,”  were 
urged  by  Mr.  Gerhold. 

A  preliminary  should  be  the 
elimination  of  advertising  in 
test  areas  for  experimental 
periods  to  see  how  a  company 
does  without  the  application  of 
advertising’s. 

This  would  establish  a  base 
from  which  can  be  determined 
advertising’s  value  and  to  im¬ 
prove  its  methods  and  proce¬ 
dures,  the  research  expert  said. 

Results  probably  would  in¬ 
clude  better  solutions  for  adver¬ 
tising  problems,  he  submitted. 

Some  companies  already  have 
undertaken  such  area  tests.  The 
results  provide  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  for  research,  he  de¬ 
clared.  Without  knowledge  of 
people’s  attitudes  and  of  adver¬ 
tising  communications  there  is 
no  hope  of  establishing  a  sound 
evaluation  program,  he  said. 

Soaring  Costs 

Behind  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser’s  quest  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  dollar  value  for  ad¬ 
vertising  lie  soaring  costs  which 
give  evidence  of  further  in¬ 
creases,  ANA  panelists  advised. 

These  have  occasioned  belief 
that  advertising  costs  are 
mounting  more  rapidly  than 
other  costs,  declared  S.  Cham¬ 
pion  Titus,  advertising  manager, 
Ampex  Corp.  and  panel  moder¬ 
ator. 

Advertising  production  costs 
for  a  10-year  period  begun  in 
1952  have  advanced  60%,  re¬ 
plied  Lee  M.  Smith,  production 
manager,  Johnson  &  Lewis,  Inc. 
This  compares  with  a  15%  gain 
in  the  cost  of  living  over  the 
same  period,  he  advised. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser’s  dollar  lost  as 
much  as  30%  to  40%,  according 
to  the  media  used,  in  the  decade 
begun  in  1950,  reported  James 
Roddy,  vicepresident  and  Del 
Monte  account  supervisor  for 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco. 

The  national  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar’s  decline  was 
27*/^%  for  that  period,  on  a 
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milline  basis,  he  advised.  The 
figure  is  based  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  49%  rate  increase  and 
an  eight  percent  circulation  gain 
to  a  $1,000,000  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation. 

T^e  Sunday  newspaper  .sup¬ 
plement  dollar  is  30%  less  effec¬ 
tive  in  its  scope  today  as  rates 
advanced  80%  in  the  decade,  he 
reported. 

Magazine  advertising  lost 
40%  of  its  dollar  effectiveness 
as  rates  advanced  90%,  \0% 
more  than  those  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  supplements,  he  estimated. 

Outdoor  was  credited  with  a 
49%  visibility  boost  to  partially 
offset  82%  higher  rates.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  advertising  dollar 
loss  of  only  18%,  according  to 
Mr.  Roddy. 

Network  Reports 
Network  radio’s  audience  dip 
was  estimated  at  5.7%  with 
spot  radio  down  5%.  Network 
television  was  credited  with  a 
26%  increase.  This  was  attrib¬ 
uted  to  a  400%  audience  gain 
to  provide  a  net  ad  dollar  gain 
of  26*/2%.  Spot  television  dollars 
w'ere  credited  with  an  8.7%  gain 
in  value. 

I’he  tv  results  reflect  the  fact 
that  the  industry’  was  still  ma¬ 
turing  during  the  decade  under 
study.  It  should  be  noted  that 
costs  in  this  medium  are  still 
climbing,  Mr.  Roddy  said. 

In  this  connection,  network 
television  and  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  lead  the  media  parade  in 
the  listing  of  cost  increa.ses  an¬ 
ticipated  this  year.  Each  is  set 
down  in  Mr.  Roddy’s  estimates 
at  eight  percent.  Spot  tv  and 
outdoor  increases  are  forecast 
at  seven  percent. 

Newspapers  are  expected  to 
provide  a  middle-range  bracket 
in  the  1962  increa.se  parade  with 
four  percent,  he  reported.  News¬ 
paper  supplements  are  given  the 
same  rating. 

Spot  radio  cost  increases  of 
two  percent  are  anticipated. 
Network  radio  rates  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  reflect  any  noticeable 
adjustment,  he  added. 

In  the  field  of  production,  Mr. 
Smith  produced  figures  which 
led  him  to  conclude  that  “only 
the  wealthiest  clients  can  afford 
to  be  sloppy  with  advertising 
costs.” 

Copy  Costs  Up 
In  the  newspaper  field,  the 
Johnson  &  Lewis  official  used  a 
7  by  10-inch  ad  as  one  example. 
The  cost  of  a  copper  engraving 
for  this  ad  has  gone  from  $75 
in  1952  to  a  present  $115,  he  re¬ 
ported.  A  zinc  had  advanced 
from  $45  to  $72. 

During  the  past  decade  typog¬ 
raphy  for  this  size  copy  has 
gone  up  $10  to  $30,  Mr.  Smith 
said. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Copley  News  Serviee  Women  s  Features 


I  I  Women  of  Latin  America  I  I  Building  and 
— ’  ' — '  Home  Repair  Column 


[  I  Cooking  Corner 
[  I  Fashion  Features 
I  [  "The  Teacher” 


I  I  What  About 
* — *  Retirement? 

I  I  Garden  Questions 
' — '  and  Answers 


I’M  INTERESTED  IN  SEEING  SAMPLES  OF  FEATURES  CHECKED 


NEWSPAPER 


STREET  ADDRESS 


ZONE _  STATE^ 


REMBERT  JAMES,  EDITOR 

THE  NEWS  SERVICE 

940  THIRD  AVENUE,  SAN  DIEGO  12,  CALIFORNIA 


Send  for  sample  reports  today! 


But  what  about  the  women? 

What  is  life  really  like  for  the  women  of  Latin  America? 
What  are  their  problems?  What  are  their  job  oppor¬ 
tunities?  What  do  they  hope  for  in  the  way  of  a  better 
life  for  themselves  and  their  children?  What  do  they 
know  of  the  United  States?  How  much  do  they  know 
about  U.  S.  aid  to  Latin  American  countries? 


The  Copley  News  Service,  leader  in  Latin  American 
news  coverage,  offers  the  first  weekly  column  devoted 
to  women  “south  of  the  border’.’  Add  “Women  of  Latin 
America”  to  your  Woman’s  Page. 


A  casual  newspaper  reader  might  conclude  that  Latin 
America  is  an  area  concerned  only  with  revolution, 
coffee  prices  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  — all 
topics  of  interest  to  men. 


It 's  a  Woman’s  World 

-Even  in  Latin  America ! 


HUES  & 
CRISES... 

Talk  of  full-color  ads  for 
the  price  of  black  and 
lohite  had  us  exchanging 
superior  smiles  with  our 
publisher  customers.  So 
this  is  new?  Now  printed  | 
in  Washington,  D.  C  by 

NATIONAL 

PUBLISHING 

COMPANY 

are  national  magazines 
offering  advertisers  up  to 
16  four-color  pages  and 
48  two-color  pages. 

We  print  each  issue  in 
one  high-speed  run  on 
our  multicolor  web  letter- 
presses.  This  truly  cuts 
printing  and  advertising 
cost  almost  to  four  colors 
for  the  price  of  one.  Out 
with  expensive  inserts ! 
Samples  for  sceptics.  * 

National  Publishing 
Company  also  has  an 
economic  way  with  offset 
colors  in  news  tabloids. 
From  our  pace -setting 
presses  to  our  fast  auto¬ 
matic  mailing  machines 
NPC  leads  in  quality 
publications  production. 

*  From  301  N  Street  Northeast 
Washington  2,  D.C.  Telephone; 
Area  code  202  DEcatur  2-4014 


Ad  Values 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


ElectrotjTJes  for  100  newspa- 
])ers  cost  $14.3  a  decade  ago. 
Today  the  price  tag  is  $200,  he 
said. 

In  the  same  period,  four-color 
photoengravings  required  for 
magazine  reproduction  have  ad¬ 
vanced  from  $875  to  $1450.  The 
type  for  a  magazine  page  is 
now  $40,  up  $15  from  1952. 

Some  Econoniies 

Lower-cost  photoengraving 
plates  and  high-speed  presses 
with  lower  makeready  time  are 
now  being  used.  But  economies 
in  this  direction  are  offset  by 
improved  art  work  which  re¬ 
quires  more  time  and  work,  he 
said. 

Some  production  economies 
can  be  obtained  if  the  agency 
is  given  more  time  to  handle  the 
material.  Most  budgets  are 
figured  very  close  and  any  over¬ 
time  or  extra  cost  is  damaging. 

A  four-color  magazine  ad  re¬ 
quires  plates  worth  $1450  and 
14  to  16  working  days.  The  time 
can  be  cut  to  five  days,  but  the 
cost  will  advance  $2000.  The 
short-time  ad  will  be  u.sable  but 
the  full  schedule  will  provide 
copy  with  a  better  impact. 


Another  saving  is  obtained  if 
all  typewritten  copy  is  checked 
and  corrected  in  advance,  Mr. 
Smith  emphasized.  One  word 
change  can  cause  the  resetting 
of  the  entire  ad,  he  pointed  out. 

The  agency’s  cost  problem  de- 
velops  from  a  three-way 
squeeze,  declared  Robert  W. 
Dailey,  executive  vicepresident. 
West  Coast  Operations,  Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Walsh,  Inc. 

Costly  agency  skills  are  neces¬ 
sary  today.  These  include  highly 
specialized  tv  skills.  When  a 
$500,000  budget  is  split  between 
tv  and  print  media,  expenses 
soar,  he  submitted. 

Another  squeeze  comes  from 
the  client  who  asks  for  services 
which  he  w'ould  not  really  find 
necessary  if  he  were  called  to 
pay  for  them.  The  third  is  in 
the  cost  of  time  and  energy  in 
preparing  competitive  business 
presentations,  he  added. 

• 

Knight  Joins  McCarty 

William  J.  (Jim)  Knight,  for¬ 
merly  executive  director  of 
World  Veterans  Fund,  has 
joined  the  New  York  office  of 
Milburn  McCarty  Associates,  in¬ 
ternational  public  relations  firm. 
During  his  career,  he  spent  eight 
years  with  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
as  news  and  night  editor.  He 
also  served  on  the  Paris  Post. 
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Sine*  the  U.S.  Census  of  1940,  Erie  has  lead  all  major  cities  in 
Pennsylvania  in  population  growth.  Yes,  your  ads  do  more  in 
Erie's  growing  market,  Pennsylvania's  3rd  City  and  only  port  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 


FOR 
COMPLETE 
COVERAGE  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA’S 

3'“ 

CITY 


TheErieTimes  (evening) 

The  Erie  News  (morning) 
TheErieTimes-News  (Sunday) 


I  AD-lines 

1  By  Rolterl  B.  Mclii!\  re 

This  week,  Irwin  Maier,  presi¬ 
dent-publisher,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  became  the  second  ad¬ 
vertising-oriented  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive,  and  a  former  Bureau  of 
-Advertising  chairman,  to  be 
elected  .ANP.A  president  in  that 
organization’s  75-year  history. 

The  last  man  to  come  up 
through  the  ranks  of  advertising 
was  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  general 
manager  of  the  old  New  York 
Sun,  now  with  the  Westchester 
Group,  who  chairmanned  the  Bu¬ 
reau  in  1945  and  served  as  ANP.A 
president  1949-1951. 

*  *  ♦ 

Mr.  Maier's  interest  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  progress  dates  back  to  his 
first  term  as  president  of  .N.AEA 
in  1935  when  he  worked  with 
l)oth  NAEA  and  AANR  members 
to  form  the  United  Front  Com¬ 
mittee  which  came  up  with  a  14 
(mint  program  to  sell  national 
linage  and  which  became  a  part 
of  the  Bureau’s  operations  in 
1937. 

When  Mr.  Maier  became  Bu¬ 
reau  chairman  in  1950,  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  Bureau  as  one  of 
three  gears  that  “must  mesh 
neatly  and  efficiently  to  main¬ 
tain  the  newspaper’s  status  as 
No.  1  ad  medium.”  Key  to  Bu¬ 
reau  action,  he  said  in  19.50,  was 
the  Plans  Committee.  It  still  is. 

When  national  linage  began  to 
climb  in  19.50,  Mr.  Maier  cred¬ 
ited  not  only  the  “pioneers”  of 
the  United  Front  movement,  but 
also  the  “continued  leadership  of 
NAEA  and  AANR  in  rekindling 
a  faith  in  newspaper  advertising 
and  a  willingness  to  be  respon¬ 
sive  to  change  to  meet  current 
competitive  situations.” 

“The  United  Front  movement.” 
Mr.  Maier  said  on  l)ecoming  Bu¬ 
reau  chairman  11  years  ago. 
“meant  the  tying  together  of  the 
newspaper  advertising  staffs,  their 
re|)resentatives  and  the  Bureau 
into  one  unit  in  the  development 
and  sale  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  ... 

“\A  e  can’t  let  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  become  ‘old  stuff.’  We 
must  keep  our  goals  continually 
in  mind,  together  with  our  ideal 
of  unity  and  teamwork.  We  must 
continue  to  be  resjmnsive  to 
change  and  we  must  vigorously 
meet  current  problems.  We  must 
be  responsive  to  our  membership 
and  to  their  selling  needs  in  the 
days  ahead,  meeting  the  current 
challenges  of  competing  media. 
*  *  * 

Off  hand,  we’d  say  newspaper 
ad  men  never  forgot  Mr.  Maier’s 
advice.  To  wit:  The  current 
joint  Bureau  -  AANR  National 
Sales  Force. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  MIRROR 

America’s  Second  Largest  Daily  Newspaper 


ANNOUNCES  WITH  PARDONABLE  PRIDE 

rz 


Consecutive  Months 
of  Daily  Circulation 
GAINS 


•  This  niisiving  covers  the  period  from  JSovember  1960  through  March  1962. 
•  Suburban  circulation  is  the  highest  in  the  Mirror'^s  history. 


Hess  Credits  Ads 
For  3%  Sales  Gain 

Strong  newspaper  advertising 
in  Allentown,  Bethlehem  and 
Easton,  Pa.,  as  well  as  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  was  cre'iited 
this  week  for  a  three  percent 
sales  increase  by  Hess’s  dejiart- 
ment  store. 

Max  Hess,  president,  said  the 
increase  was  made  despite  a  na¬ 
tionwide  drop  in  retail  sales 
during  the  four  weeks  ending 
March  17. 

He  said  his  store  used  more 
than  1,500,000  lines  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  for  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year. 


C'olurado  Spriiijjs 
Sets  Lp  .4»1  Program 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Newspaper  and  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  plans  for  spring  were 
announced  here  by  the  tourist 
promotion  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Newspapers  in  metropolitan 
areas  to  lie  used  include  Chi¬ 
cago,  Kansas  City,  Des  Moines, 
St.  Louis,  Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa, 
and  Omaha.  The  areas  of  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Michigan  have  been 
dropped  in  favor  of  Memiihis, 
Nashville,  and  other  large  cities 
in  the  .southeast  fringe  of  the 
nation. 

The  state  of  Texas  will  be 
covered  through  advertisements 
in  four  editions  of  TV  Gukh. 
Other  magazines  to  be  used  in 
the  campaign  include  Sumtct, 
I n-ftrurtor,  and  Grade  Teneher. 


TRAVEL  TIME — Wayne  Henly,  advertising  director  of  the  Lubbock 
(Tex.)  Avalanche  Journal,  receives  a  clock  duplicating  instruments  on  a 
Pan  American  Clipper  after  the  newspaper  took  87  people  to  Hawaii 
on  a  tour.  Lett  to  right:  John  Felsher,  travel  agent;  Don  Chappelle,  Pan 
American;  and  Mr.  Henly. 


2  Join  WSJ's 
Eastern  Sales 

Two  additions  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal’s  New  York 
advertising  sales  force  have  been 
announced  by  George  Dupee, 
Eastern  advertising  manager 
for  the  Dow  Jones  publication. 

James  J.  DeUrso  has  joined 
the  Journal’s  Eastern  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  after  10  years 
with  the  New  York  Times,  where 
he  worked  in  production  and 
advertising  sales.  Robert  J. 
succeeding  Couture  has  also  joined  the 
■ho  has  left  Eastern  sales  force  in  New  York. 


Trnckine  Iinlnstrv  according  to  the  conference. 

4  1  •  c  no  ’  Information  and  material  may 

.'\us  111  olliall  Papers  obtained  by  writing  to  the 

Washington  Regular  Common  Carrier  Con- 
.\dvertising  material,  tailored  ference.  Program  for  Progress, 
for  the  small-city  dailies  and  161b  P  Street  N\\ ,  Washington 
weeklies,  have  been  prepared  by  6. 
the  Regular  Common  Carrier  • 

Conference  in  a  program  to  help  Lover  Names  Butler 
truck  lines.  Richard  C.  Butler  has  been 

A  newspajier  in  Illinois  solic-  jiamed  media  director  of  Lever 
itiHl  a  group  of  carriers  on  a  Brothers  Company, 

13-week  schedule  of  ads  at  $5.98  Howard  Eaton  Jr.,  w 
per  company  for  the  series.  Lever.  Mr.  Butler  was  formerly  Mr.  Couture  was  previously  in 
The  entire  group  participated,  media  manager.  Hartford,  Conn. 


Paraiiioiiiit  Names 
Gutman  .4(1  .Manager 

Leo  A.  Gutman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  for 
Paramount  Pictures  Corp.  by 
Martin  Da%’is,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising,  publicity  and  exploita¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Gutman  was  formerly 
director  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  for  Ziv-United  Art- 
i.sts  Television.  He  will  work 
clo.sely  with  Lennen  &  Newell, 
Paramount’s  ad  agency. 


DOUBLE  Sales  Potential 

in  Jersey's  Best  Big  Market  f— _ , 


Note  these  figures  on  per  capita  Retail  Sales 
for  Plainfield  vs  averages  for  all  other  New 
Jersey  cities  of  50.000  or  more  population  .  .  . 

.4l>ont  double  in  each  line  of  trade. 

(Source:  Sales  Management  Survey,  1061) 


AFIELD 

)ABC 

fCITY 

ZONE 

•  rUINFlElO 

•  NORTH  RIAINFIEID 

•  SOUTH  PUINFIEID 

•  NEW  market 

•  DUNEllEN 

•  GREEN  RROOK 

•  WATCHUNO 

•  FANWOOO 

•  SCOTCH  PUINS 


NEW 

JERSEY 


More  than  129,614  people  live  within  4 
miles  of  downtown  Plainfield  (A.H.C. 
City  Zone}. 

No  outside  New  Jersey  or  New  York 
newspaper  adequately  reaches  Plain- 
field  housewives. 


more  advertising  in  the  Gouri«“r- 
News  than  in  any  other  newspaper 
measured  by  Media  Records  in  the 
entire  Northeastern  U.  S. 

Over  90%  of  the  homes  in  the 
ABC  City  Zone  read  the  (kmrier- 
News  each  evening. 


Plainfield  people  have  the  high¬ 
est  average  ineonie  among  all  these 
major  cities  where  local  newspapers 
are  available.  The  above  figures 
show  what  this  means  in  sales  op¬ 
portunity  for  advertisers. 

IxFcal  merchants  know.  Retail 
grocers,  for  example,  last  year  ran 


CIRCULATION  NOW  OVER  46,717  DAILY 

The  Courier-News 

MEMBER:  THE  GANNETT  GROUP 

Represented  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales.  Inc.,  a  Division  of 

The  Gannett  Newspapers 

Offices:  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Hartford.  Syracuse,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
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Plainfield,  N.J 


Per  Capita: 

Total 

Sales 

S 

Food 

$ 

Gen¬ 

eral 

Mdse,  Apparel 
$  $ 

Furn,- 

House- 

Appl. 

$ 

Auto¬ 

motive 

5 

Gas 

Sta¬ 

tions 

$ 

Lumber- 

Bldg, 

Hdwre, 

$ 

Drugs 

$ 

Plainfield  _ 

2,510 

615 

416 

254 

197 

448 

65 

153 

60 

All  other  N.  J.  cities  over 
SOM  or  more  population _ 

1,328 

300 

230 

134 

90 

162 

58 

48 

28 
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»l 

rm 
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Growing*  Market  •  Growing  Covei*ci^>i 
Growing  Coverage^  •  Growing  Markti 

( i  row  i  ng  C  'i  )V('icVge 
(  I  i-ow  ii  ig  MarktM 
)wi  ng  ( 'ovei'cigc' 
c  )w  i  ng  Mo  r-ket 
ing  C'ovcrriigc' 
)wing  \Io  r*kct 
ing  k'overtigt' 
wing  Mor-ket 
ing  ( ’ovc'i'i  igc' 
)w[ng  Mar'ktM 
V  i  ng  Coverage 
rowi ng  IMar k(>t 
( )wing  Ci  )\  e;r  *age 
e  •  G  I’owing  Mtn'ket 
itet  •  Gr(  )\ v^i  n g  Co vc'ragt' 


among  weekday  morning  and 
evening  combination 
newspopers 

tikllihcr's  StitCMCRt  Septemktr  30,  Ifil 
n. 

hikllsker's  StitenKiit  September  30,  IfiO 


Growi 


o  Oklahoma  is  growing.  Oklahoma  City  is  growing. 
The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times  are 
growing.  Comparing  Publisher’s  Statements  to  the 
A.B.C.  for  the  six-months  periods  ending  September 
jSO,  1961,  and  September  30,  I960,  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times  showed  the  largest  increase  of  any  week¬ 
day  combination  newspapers  in  the  country';  and  the 
second  largest  Sunday  increase. 

The  Oklahoma  City  Market  is  currently  one  of 
the  nation's  stand-outs  in  business  activity  and  sales 
opportunity.  It  is  a  market  in  which  sales  opjjortuni- 
ties  are  growing  and  in  which  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  offer  effective,  low-cost  coverage. 

AND  STILL  GROWING! 

February,  1962,  Average*.  Daily  Combined  .  299f522 

Sunday . 276,369 

•Subject  to  A.B.C.  .Audit 


TOP  TEN  DAILY  COMBINATION  NEWSPAPERS 


Newspapers 

Sept.  30 

mo 

Sept.  30 
1961 

GAIN 

1.  Daily  Oklahoman  t  Times 

274,924 

288.950 

14,026 

2.  Phoenii  Republic  S  Gazette  . 

201,056 

211,196 

10,141 

3.  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger  Star 

208.479 

214,007 

5,521 

4.  Kansas  City  Star  &  Times  .. 

659,677 

665,202 

5,525 

S.  Richmond  Times  Dispatch  t  News  leader 

252,606 

255,334 

2,721 

A.  Rochester  Democrat  S  Chronicle  t  Times-Union 

254,080 

256,536 

2,456 

7.  Salt  Lake  Tribune  t  Deseret  News 

184,659 

186.996 

2,337 

8.  Omaha  World-Herald 

250,330 

251,996 

1,666 

V.  Indianapolis  Star  8  News 

379,031 

380,378 

1,347 

10.  Charlotte  Observer  8  News 

227,229 

228,575 

1,346 

SOURCE.  Publisher's  Statements  to 

A.B.C.  for 

six-months 

periods  ending  September  30,  1960  and  1961 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


Published  by  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 


Represented  Nationally  by  The  Katz  Agency 


Controllers 
Ready  for 
Computers 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

The  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers 
is  ready  to  engage  in  computer 
era  research,  reports  Evert  B. 
Person,  president. 

This  has  vast  possibilities  for 
newspapers  and  for  INCFO 
members,  he  said  at  his  offices 
here  as  assistant  publisher  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  Press  Democrat,  a  35,000 
daily. 

The  field  contains  such  likeli¬ 
hoods  as  the  complete  automa¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper’s  circulation 
department,  “from  blotter  to 
shipping  department  delivery,” 
he  explained. 

The  new  activities  will  be 


developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute. 

INCFO’s  way  to  computer 
research  has  been  paved  by 
the  near-completion  of  basic 
research  manuals  for  use  in 
v’arious  departments  of  the 
new'spaper  industry.  These  have 
been  coming  out  at  the  rate  of 
one  or  two  yearly. 

Now’  ready  for  the  printer  is 
a  report  on  cost  analysis  pro¬ 
cedures.  This  is  scheduled  to 
reach  members  before  the  spring 
meeting  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  May 
13-15.  The  contents  will  include 
a  23-step  formula  for  deter¬ 
mining  costs  in  both  editorial 
and  advertising  color.  It  also 
contains  a  w’ay  to  determine  the 
net  profit  on  color  printing. 

The  cost  procedures  manual 
was  begun  by  a  committee 
headed  by  Eugene  Christmann 
Jr.,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News 
and  Journal.  G.  Stewart  Phillips, 
Washington  Post,  is  the  present 
chairman. 

The  association  hopes  to  have 
its  insurance  manual  issued 


before  its  fall  meeting  in  Denver, 
Sept.  23-27, 

Past  publications  include  a 
standard  chart  of  accounts  for 
newspapers  and  a  study  on  man¬ 
agement  planning  and  cost 
control. 

Shortcuts  Given 

Suggestions  for  shortcuts  are 
included  in  a  circulation  manual. 
A  classified  study  provides  a 
basic  plan  for  the  use  of  most 
newspapers  and  adds  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  plan  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies. 

A  239-page  handbook  is 
devoted  to  display  advertising. 
Among  the  contents  is  the 
punched  card  billing  and  ac¬ 
counting  procedure  used  by  the 
Houston  Post. 

Now  in  process  of  preparation 
is  a  payroll  manual  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  machine  system  as  well 
as  a  manual  system. 

The  agenda  for  the  Roanoke 
convention  includes  a  proposal 
for  the  incorporation  of  all  the 
Institute’s  manuals  in  one  vol¬ 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  ...  one  of  the 

PRIZE-WINNING-ESr 

Newspapers  In  Texas 


I  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  AWAKDS - - - , 

Star-Telegram  Staffers  Win  9  Prizes 


ea  Oeato/  Htallh 

Sdea*  Writer  Wiai  New  Award 


Editorial  excellence  of  a  medium  usually  means  a  wide  acceptance  and 
high  readership  on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  also  means  the  advertising 
within  that  medium  receives  the  same  acceptance  and  readership.  The 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  provides  the  excellence  of  content,  creating 
the  proper  “climate"  for  advertising  sales  messages. 


Fort  Worth 


LARGEST  COMBINED  DAILY  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 


without  the  use  of  schemes,  premiums  or  contests 
"Just  o  good  newspoper" 


ume,  Mr.  Person  said.  This  will 
be  a  large  product,  but  it  will 
provide  a  valuable  reference  for 
journalism  schools,  it  is  believed. 

In  illustration  of  the  impact 
the  computer  is  having  on 
modern  life,  Mr.  Person  pointed 
out  that  Santa  Rosa,  a  city  of 
31,000,  expects  to  have  its  own 
data  processing  center.  This  w  ill 
enable  an  extension  of  computer 
uses  for  all  business  in  that  area. 

INCFO  w’as  founded  in  1947. 
There  are  now  545  members. 
These  include  controllers  and 
business  managers  as  well  as 
members  with  such  titles  as  data 
processing  department  managers 
and  internal  auditors. 

Representation  extends  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  as  well  as 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Can¬ 
ada.  The  lists  show  members 
from  Africa,  Australia,  Chile, 
Ceylon,  Great  Britain,  India, 
Japan,  Panama,  the  Philippines, 
Puerto  Rico,  Sweden  and  the 
West  Indies. 

The  slate  of  present  officers 
headed  by  Mr.  Person  includes 

S.  F,  Chapman,  Thomson  News¬ 
papers,  Toronto,  and  Jack  W. 
Best,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palla¬ 
dium-Item  as  vicepresidents. 

Ida  W.  Zoch,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  Decatur,  Ill.,  is 
secretary  and  Richard  McCas- 
land,  Sidney  (O.)  Daily  News, 
treasurer.  W.  E.  Jacoby  is  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  w'ith  George  K. 
Dahl  public  relations  director. 

• 

Doctors  Want  to  Check 
Medical  News  on  Wire 

Cincinnati 

Doctors  here  w’ant  the  national 
w’ire  services  not  to  publish 
medical  stories  until  they  have 
been  investigated  by  appropriate 
local  medical  societies. 

Their  desire  is  expressed  in  a 
resolution  prepared  for  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  Ohio  State  Medical 
Association  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Columbus,  May  14-18. 

As  prepared  by  delegates 
from  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton 
County,  the  resolution  calls  on 
the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  to  request  w’ire  services  not 
to  publish  such  material  until 
the  AM  A  has  had  stories  investi¬ 
gated  by  a  local  medical  society. 
• 

Contract  for  Mill 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Contracts  for  the  site  prepara¬ 
tion  and  foundations  for  the 
newsprint  mill  of  B.  C.  Forest 
Products  at  Crofton,  B.  C.  will 
be  awarded  in  May,  according  to 

T.  N.  Beaupre,  president.  He 
said  the  paper  machine  w-as 
under  construction  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  that  $8  million  in 
equipment  was  under  order.  Pro- 

I  duction  at  the  new  plant  is 
scheduled  for  1964. 


i. 
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THIRTY  MIILION  DOILAR  VOLUME 
DEPARTMENT  STORE  IN  A  CITY  OF  108,347! 

total  Merchants  know  the  total  Market  and  Best  Media  Buy! 

They  Use  tehigh  Valley's  MOST  DOMINANT  MEDIA! 

THE  MORNING  CALL  81,203  Evening  Chronicle  24,479 
SUNDAY  CALL-CHRONICLE  95,349 

ALLENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

*  ALIENTOWN-BETHLEHEM-EASTON  Metropoliten  Area  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY  Inc.  National  Representatives 


Here’s  something  really  new  in  press  design 
that  warrants  your  investigation.  A  faster, 
more  versatile,  easier  to  operate  Press  unit. 


of  the  most  modern  press 
on  the  market! 


New^ Improved^  Different  in  Design^ More  Flexible  in  Operation 


Speeds^  up  to  or  in  excess  of  70,000  PPH 


1 

V 


NEW  Unit  Drive  Direct  to  Impression  Cylinders 

NEW  Oscillation  Drive  Direct  from  Main  Drive 
eliminating  pulsation  from  vibrating  mechanism  to 
printing  cylinders. 


NEW  Rotomotic  Ink  Feed  for  uniform  film  at 
^oll  press  speeds. 

NEW  Cleon  Ink  System — supplies  clean  ink  to 


each  page. 

NEW  Poge-vvide  Ink  Compartments  allow  easy 
page  cut  off  of  ink  supply. 


NEW  Rocker  Type  Push  Button  Electro-Mechan¬ 
ical  Ink  Control  provides  Fingertip  column  or  page 
width  color  variation. 

^  NEW  R.O.  P.  Color — Black  Couples  of  Unit 

readily  convert  to  print  color. 


NEW  Variable  Ink  Drum  Oscillation  (for  ROP 
Color)  Adjustment  from  ’/("to  1  stroke  made  from 
outside  the  guard  enclosure. 


NEW  Ink  Roller  Sockets — Rigid  Mounting  di¬ 
rectly  to  Side  Frames — semi-automatic  flat  setting 
conveniently  adjustable. 

NEW  Both  Sides  of  Unit  are  enclosed — gear¬ 
ing  &  bearings  supplied  with  forced  feed  lubrication 
— Pressure  Gauge  on  unit. 

NEW  Extra  large  Plate  and  Impression  Cylinder 
Journals  close  to  the  bodies  of  the  cylinders  carried 
in  Heavy  Duty  Preloaded  Roller  Bearings. 


NEW  Impression  Adjustment  by  use  of  Eccentric 
Sleeves — positive  adjustment-securely  held — Impres¬ 
sion  Dial  gauge  graduated  in  thousandths  of  an  inch. 


NEW  Cylinder  and  Ink  Drum  Gearing  wide 
faced — specially  mounted  to  assure  solid  fit  and 
concentricity. 

NEW  Mist  Guard  Enclosures — Web  on  inside 
of  unit  is  protected  from  Ink  Mist  and  mist  is  confined 
to  inking  area. 

NEW  Reverse  Gear  &  Couple  Silencing  of  Unit 
Drive  easily  done— operated  from  Floor  Level — inking 
arrangement  interlocked  with  reversing  mechanism. 


NEW  Unit  Drive  Shaft  Gearing  arranged  for 
minimum  backlash  and  wear — special  hardened  alloy 
steel  used. 


NEW  Press  Guards  designed  for  modern  ap¬ 
pearance,  easy  handling,  maintenance  and  durable, 
easy-to-clean  surfaces. 


NEW  Press  Electrical  Controls  ore  flush  mounted 
type  conveniently  located  enabling  enclosed  wiring 
of  the  unit  for  modern  streamlined  appearance. 

NEW  Web  Feeding  Device  to  facilitate  webbing 
of  press  unit — saves  time  in  threading  web  through 
unit. 


NEW  Underside  Tension  Type  Lockup  Devices — 
Two  Types  Available — Single  Plate  and  Two  Plate 
Lockup.  Both  have  circumferential  and  lateral  ad¬ 
justment. 

NEW  Safety  Features  include  all  Protective 
Devices  for  Overload— guarding  of  moving  parts — 
devices  to  insure  plate  lockup — electrical  tie-in  with 
press  control  circuit. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant:  Plainfield.  N.  J. 
EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 


arreii  Brafi^  Maineil 
To  .Markeliiij:  Post 

Aj)p(iintnuMit  of  Warren  E. 
Rra«ji  as  manager  of  the  newly 
expanded  marketiii)!  and  re¬ 
search  department  of  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ornisl)ee, 
Inc.,  was  announced  this  week 
by  Jolin  W.  Eppers,  president. 

Mr.  Bra^'p,  who  Will  join 
CWt)&0  on  May  1,  is  cui  rently 
marketinj;  consultant  with  the 
Bureau  of  .\dvertisinff,  .\NPA, 
and  active  in  the  joint  Bureau- 
.•\.4NR  National  Sales  Force 
profjrani. 

Mr.  Brapp  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Roy  T.  Brapp,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manaper  of  the  I. title  Knek 
(.4rk.)  Detttorntl. 

.\t  one  time  he  was  a  proup 
supervisor  in  market  inp  and 
media  research  at  Foote,  Cone  & 
Beldinp,  Inc. 

Long  Lines 
LUDLOW-SET 

with  a  single 
justification 


GM  Splits  .\ccounl 

Toronto 

General  Motors  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  after  havinp  used  Mac- 
Laren  .-Vdvertisinp  Co.  Ltd.,  for 
40  years  to  handle  all  its  adver- 
tis.np,  has  announced  a  splittinp 
of  the  account.  MacLaren  will 
continue  to  handle  70  percent 
of  all  GM  of  Canada  advertisinp. 
with  Harry  E.  F'oster  .\dvcrtis- 
inp  Ltd.,  Toronto,  to  share  the 
balance  of  the  annual  $12,500,- 
000  billinp  in  all  media. 

• 

Joins  Sales  Staff 

Richard  M.  “Bud”  Carver  has 
joined  the  sales  statf  of  Thiit 
B’ccA-  Mapazine.  He  will  serve 
in  the  Chicapo  sales  office,  in 
charpe  of  Beauty  &  Fashion 
activities  in  that  repion.  He  was 
formerly  Chicapo  manaper  of 
American  Home. 


.\(1  Ba!<e  Kate 

The  \alional  Ohnerver,  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  published  by 
Low  Jones  &  Co.,  is  continuinp 
to  sell  more  than  200,000  copies 
weekly,  accordinp  to  Georpe 
DeLaney,  circulation  sales  direc¬ 
tor.  The  base  rate  for  adver¬ 
tisinp  is  200,000.  The  Observer 
has  apjilied  for  membership  but 
is  not  yet  a  member  of  the  .4udit 
Bureau  of  Circulations.  (E&P, 
.\pril  11,  pape  47). 

• 

111  IN*‘k  Sales*  Pos*l 

CiiiCAt;o 

RoluM-t  W.  Eder  has  been 
apjKiinted  a  division  sales  man¬ 
aper  in  the  we.stern  division  of 
the  Chieano  Trihune'K  peneral 
display  advertisinp  department. 
He  formerly  served  as  sales 
coordinator  for  the  classified 
display  advertisinp  department. 


IMarylantl  Tourist 
.\(ls  in  26  Papers 

Maryland’s  tourist  attractions 
will  be  advertised  for  the  ti>-st 
time  in  a  sustained  campaipn, 
in  key  market  areas.  Advertis¬ 
inp  of  Maryland  attractions  will 
appear  in  26  newspapers,  three 
outdoor  mapazines  and  nme 
state  teacher  publications. 

There  will  be  a  total  of  207 
newspaper  insertions,  of  50  and 
200  lines,  from  April  thrnuph 
June.  The  schedule  includes  pa¬ 
pers  in  such  cities  as  New  York, 
Newark,  Boston,  Toronto,  Mont¬ 
real,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Columbus  and  New 
Haven. 

Gilliert  .A.  Crandall,  head  of 
Maryland’s  tourist  promotion 
propram  under  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  apency,  says  that  the 
newspaper  ad  was  tried  late  last 
winter,  in  a  sinple  issue  of  a 
New  York  daily,  and  drew  over 
500  requests  for  “Come  See 
Us!”,  the  State’s  28-pape  color¬ 
ful  travel  brochure. 

• 

B«i.\  Study  SliuHii 
Liquor  Typo  Gains 

Eipht  of  10  liquor  types  pained 
in  their  share  of  the  market  in 
the  10-year  period,  1950-1060, 
accordinp  to  a  new  publication, 
“Trends  in  Liquor  Consump¬ 
tion,”  just  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertisinp,  .AN PA. 

Straiphts  went  up  from  l.‘1.6'^f 
to  25.8G ,  scotch  from  4.0' <-  to 
8.2'-!,  and  vodka  from  virtually 
nothinp  to  7.7').  Spirit  blends’ 
share  declined  from  50.1 '»  to 
31.7').  Only  one  other  li(]uor 
type  dropped  in  share  of  market 
— l)onds,  from  5.0')  to  4.2'). 

Others  paininp  in  share,  in 
addition  to  those  named,  were: 
cordials,  2.6')  to  3.8')  ;  brandy, 
1.6')  to  2.6')  ;  rum,  1.2')  to 
1.6' f  ;  pin,  8.2')  to  9.2')  ;  Can¬ 
adian,  2.0')  to  5.2'). 

While  these  fipures  cover  the 
U.S.  market  as  a  whole,  the  64- 
pape  book  also  shows  a  state- 
by-.state  trend  picture  for  the  10 
liquor  types. 

• 

.Moiitroal  (iazetle 
Moves  to  Corfield 

The  Corfield  Company, .New 
York,  will  repie.sent  the  Mont- 
real  (Que.)  dazette,  effective 
May  I,  accordinp  to  .Allan  B. 
Wilpar,  Gazette  advertisinp  di¬ 
rector. 

The  Gazette  was  formerly 
represented  by  Cresmer  & 
Woodward  Inc. 

The  Corfield  Company  is 
headed  by  Rex  F.  Corfield,  for¬ 
mer  travel  and  re.'ort  advertis¬ 
inp  .salesman  of  the  ClereUtnd 
(Ohio)  1‘ltiln  Healer,  who  formed 
his  own  firm  last  year  (E&P, 
Dec.  2,  ’61,  pape  18). 


SlumiiKj  it  liidlua  stick  with  ,i  line  u( 
nidirices  redd>  lor  cdsliny  the  sluylincs 
illustrdted  dt  the  side. 


Hero  is  attolher  eeononn  fealure  of  Luillou 
operation  which  not  only  cuts  costs  but  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  the  composition.  Lonq 
lines  up  to  W'l^z  picas  are  readily  assembled 
and  spaced  out  in  one  stick,  with  only  a 
single  justification. 

The  line  of  Ludlow'  matrices  is  assembled  in 
the  long  stick,  and  the  entire  line  is  then 
spaced  out  as  usual  without  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  individual  slug.  Division  quads 
are  then  inserted  at  the  marks  on  the  stick 
which  indicate  slug  lengths.  All  that  is  then 
necessary  is  to  tighten  the  stick  knob. 

When  the  slugline  is  cast,  it  is  delivered  in 
unit  slug  sections.  If  a  character  happens 
to  overhang  the  end  of  one  slug,  it  fits  into 
a  recess  automatically  cast  on  the  next  slug. 

Ludlow  flexibility  enables  the  compositor  to 
choose  the  right  stick  for  the  length  of  line 
required— a  short  stick  for  a  short  line  and  a 
longer  slick  for  a  longer  line— and  all  with  a 
single  justification.  No  unnecessary  sawing 
or  fitting  with  Ludlow.  Sticks  in  lengths  of 
22‘'2,  45,  67V2.  90.  and  II2V2  picas  are  avail¬ 
able— or  other  length  sticks  to  fit  your  needs. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue 

bet  in  members  of  the  Ludlow  Rddi.int  Idmily 


Chicago  14,  Illinois 
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Looking  across  the  Schuylkill  Expressway  from  city  limits,  five  miles  from  downtown.  This  is  one  small 
corner  of  vast,  fourteen-county  Greater  Philadelphia.  New  industry  and  high-rise  apartments  typify  the 
surging  growth  of  this  vibrant,  vital  area.  The  Bulletin  is  No.  1  in  daily  circulation  in  Greater  Philadelphia. 

How  big  is  this  Philadelphia  where  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin? 


It’s  5,909  square  miles  big. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  splashes  its  east¬ 
ern  shores;  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country 
flanks  its  western  borders. 

Greater  Philadelphia  spans  fourteen 
counties,  spills  over  into  three  states. 

ABC  calls  this  enormous  expanse  the 
city  and  retail  trading  zone.  1,548,229 
families  live  and  make  a  living  here.  The 
Evening  Bulletin  is  their  No.  1  daily  news¬ 
paper  (total  circulation  719,478*). 


In  this  fourteen-county  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  area.  The  Evening  Bulletin  is 
first.  Circulation;  702,354*. 

In  Metropolitan  Philadelphia  — 
Philadelphia  County  and  seven  nearby 
counties— The  Evening  Bulletin  is  first. 
Circulation:  662,444*. 

And  in  the  core  of  the  fourteen-county 
area,  the  city  zone.  The  Evening  Bulletin 
again  is  first.  Here  it  has  a  circulation 
of  438,059*. 


The  face  of  Philadelphia  is  changing. 
Cornfields  yield  to  eight-lane  express¬ 
ways:  an  industrial  park  rises  minutes 
avvay  from  General  Washington’s  Valley 
Forge  encampment  site.  In  the  midst  of 
this  change  and  bustle  of  Greater 
Philadelphia  is  the  familiar  masthead 
of  a  stalwart  newspaper. 

Today,  as  for  fifty-seven  years— 

In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads 
The  Bulletin. 


*ABC  12-mo.,  ending  9/30/61 


Member  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc./ Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 


SIX-TON  LOOK  at  newsprint 


better  through  research 


This  six-ton  reel  of  newsprint  has 
just  been  spun  off  one  of  Great  North¬ 
ern’s  giant  papermaking  machines  at  a 
speed  of  almost  half  a  mile  a  minute. 


Compared  with  newsprint  of  even 
a  generation  ago,  this  is  paper  of  new 
quality,  with  built-in  characteristics  to 
meet  the  demands  of  today’s  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  stronger  to  withstand  high¬ 
speed  press  operation,  whiter  for  better 
copy  definition.  It  offers  a  good  base 
for  color  reproduction. 


Tomorrow,  too,  may  call  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  revolution  in  newsprint.  Great 
Northern  is  prepared  for  it.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  hundred-million-dollar  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  future  reaches  from 
woodlot  to  shipping  room,  to  provide 
a  quality  sheet  in  unending  supply. 
Product  development  is  outward  evi¬ 
dence  of  continuing  research  in  new 
and  better  pajjers  and  better  ways  to 
make  them. 


Great  Northern  has  been  privileged 
to  serve  America’s  newspaper  industry 
for  over  60  years.  It  looks  forward  to 
being  the  industry’s  dependable  and 
progressive  partner  in  the  growing 
years  to  come. 
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COMPANY 


PAPER 


Mills  in  Maine  •  Sales  Otfices:  522  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  .^6;  MUrray  Hill  2-5984 

•  20  Providence  Street.  Boston  16;  HAncock  6-7960  •  230  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1;  Financial  6-1993 

•  2420  Carew  Tower.  Cincinnati  I;  GArlield  1-3080  •  1700  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6;  296-4668 


Irwin  Maier 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


evitable,  even  if  we  didn’t  do  a  the  cause  of  civic  improvement. 


thing  to  help  it  along,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 


Their  efforts  have  helped  bring 
Milwaukee  an  arena,  baseball 


generally  has  improved  since  he 
broke  into  the  business  in  1921, 
Mr.  Maier  said. 

“They  are  brighter,  more  in- 


Victor  Ii-win  Maier  was  born  stadium,  big  library  addition 
July  25,  1899  in  Mellen,  a  small  and  a  variety  of  other  public 


town  in  northern  Wisconsin.  He  improvements. 


is  the  second  oldest  of  eight  chil¬ 
dren,  four  boys  and  girls. 


Besides  his  civic  obligations, 
Mr.  Maier  is  active  in  national 


“I  seldom  have  used  the  name  newspaper  organizations.  He  is 


formative,  more  attractive,”  he  Victor.  I  always  preferred  Ir-  past  president  and  an  honorary 


said. 

Greater  use  of  color  is  an  ex¬ 


life  member  of  the  Newspaper 


Mr.  Maier’s  father,  Louis,  .\dvertising  Executives  Associa- 


ample  of  modem  newspaper  de-  worked  for  a  lumber  company  in  tion.  In  1955  he  received  the 


velopment,  he  pointed  out.  Mellen  and  later  at  Antigo, 

The  Journal,  a  leader  in  ROP  other  small  Wisconsin  town, 
color,  has  recently  tried  out  pre-  Invin  Maier  attended  Me 


print  color  ads  and  plans  to  high  school,  where  he  played 
give  service  on  this  process  to  center  on  the  basketball  team. 


Mellen  and  later  at  Antigo,  an-  University  of  Wisconsin  cita- 
other  small  Wisconsin  town.  tion  for  distinj^iished  achieve- 
Invin  Maier  attended  Mellen  ment  in  journalism.  He  also  is 
high  school,  where  he  played  active  in  Boy  Scout  work. 


its  advertising  clients,  along  and  later  enrolled  at  the  Uni 
with  regular  ROP  and  rotogra-  versity  of  Wisconsin.  There  h< 
vure  service.  studied  commerce,  finance  anc 

“The  real  future  of  ROP  now  took  a  counle  of  iournalisn 


Mr.  Maier  and  his  wife, 
Loraine,  whom  he  married  in 


versity  of  Wisconsin.  There  he  1926,  have  two  daughters  and 
studied  commerce,  finance  and  two  sons.  One  of  their  sons,  Vic¬ 


tor  Irwin  Jr.,  works  in  the  ad- 


Ihe  real  future  of  ROP  now  took  a  couple  of  journalism  tor  Irwin  Jr.,  works  in  the  ad- 
centers  around  carefully  devel-  courses  on  the  side.  This  unusual  vertising  department  of  the  St. 
oping  advertisements.  They  combination  of  subjects  prob-  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 
should  be  planned  more  thor-  ably  was  one  reason  he  became  One  of  Irwin  Maier’s  brothers, 
oughly  and  well  thought  out  for  business  manager  of  the  Daily  Harold,  is  managing  editor  of 
best  effects,”  the  publisher  said.  Cardinal,  the  campus  paper.  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press. 


He  is  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  news  at 


In  Advertising  First 


the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press. 

In  his  spare  time  Mr.  Maier 
likes  to  fish  and  play  golf  (he 


After  graduating  from  the  shoots  over  100).  A  few  years 


1  the  Journal  this  spring  is  the  =,.hool  of  commerce  in  19*’!  he  he  and  his  wife  discovered 

I  completion  of  an  $11,525,000  ad-  the  advertising  d^pkrt-  a  new  hobby  -  traveling  - 


dition  to  the  main  building. 
Some  internal  work  still  is  be- 


ment  of  the  Capital  Times  at  "’hile  on  a  trip  to  Europe.  They 


Madison.  He  also  worked  in  ad-  are  planning  a  return  trip  this 


ing  done  on  the  new  structure  vertising  for  the  TPjsconsm  spring  to  cover  some  of  what 


but  Mr.  Maier  said  everything 
should  be  finished  by  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Along  with  this  job,  extensive 
remodeling  work,  estimated  to 
cost  more  than  $500,000,  is  be- 


State  .Journal. 

In  1924  he  went  to  work  for 


they  missed  the  first  time. 
Most  of  all,  though,  Mr.  Maier 


the  Milwaukee  Journal  as  an  bkes  to  frolic  with  his  grand¬ 


advertising  salesman.  The  stor>’ 
since  has  been  one  of  steady 
progression  to  the  top  —  adver- 


children.  He  has  11  of  them. 


ing  done  on  the  main  building,  mangaer,  1930;  business 


Each  of  the  six  floors  is  get¬ 
ting  some  renovation.  The  city 
room  on  the  fourth  floor  has 
l)een  enlarged.  The  photography 
department  has  just  moved  into 
new  quarters  on  the  sixth  floor. 


manager,  1939;  vicepresident 
and  publisher,  1943;  president, 
Jan.  9,  1961. 


Houston  Post  Names 
Classified  Maiiaijer 


A  tall,  husky  man  (5  feet,  11 


Houston 

The  appointment  of  Art 
Lasche  as  classified  advertising 


ueparcmenc  nas  jusc  moyen  mio  j^^hes-  185  pounds  Mr  Maier  manager  of  the  Houston  Post 

Srrciw  -O  “  distin^ishins  shook  of  Lo™poe,  v.copres.deot,  adveo- 

wavy  hair.  His  stern,  no-non- 


TODAY 

Saturday,  April  28 


The  new  addition  houses, 
among  other  things,  a  company 
cafeteria,  employe  lounges,  ad- 


sense  look  belies  a  modest,  en-  Lasche  was  previously  in 


gaging  personality.  Associates  charge  of  the  “outside”  salesmen 


.uunges,  an-  ^  j  ■  -  extremelv  in  the  classified  department 

vertising  and  promotion  depart-  nesciioe  him  as  an  extremely 


ments  and  two  new  eight  unit  man. 


Fred  Rasmussen,  formerly  in 


presses  valued  at  $2,600,000.  He  long  has  been  a  driving  charge  of  the  “inside”  operation. 


marks  the  dedication  of 
Great  Northern's  new 


ai.  - , - .  V  '  .  "  resicTied 

Both  presses  are  equipped  for  force  in  Milwaukee  civic  affairs,  resignen 


color  as  well  as  black  and  white 
printing. 


Looks  to  Growth 


He  prefers  to  w'ork  in  the  back-  • 

ground,  however,  leaving  most  Awards  for  Color 
of  the  public  recognition  to  oth- 


Engineering 

and 

Research  Center 

at  Millinocket,  Maine 


Mr.  Maier  said  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  was  needed  to  provide  for 
increased  editorial  content  and 


Greater  Milwaukee 


I*H0ENIX,  Ariz. 

Color  awards  in  Arizona’s 
tenth  annual  advertising  com¬ 
petitions  went  to  Goldwater’s, 
for  fashions;  Sun  Gold  Develop- 


This  $1,500,000  facil¬ 
ity  is  a  working  symbol 
of  practical  imagination 
directed  at  the  new  day 
in  papermaking. 


increased  editorial  content  and  H  was  Mr.  Maier,  along  with  for  fashions;  Sun  Gold  Develop- 
advertising  and  circulation  ^  handful  of  other  Milwaukee  nient  Co.,  for  product  copy  and 

growth.  civic  leaders,  who,  one  day  in  to  the  Arizona  Bank,  for  serv-. 

Since  the  newest  of  the  four  1945,  organized  what  they  called  jees  and  institutional  advertis-! 

presses  now  in  use  was  installed  “The  1948  Corporation”  to  plan  jng_  The  Phoenix  and  Tucsonr 

in  1948,  the  paper’s  circulation  the  commemoration  of  Wis-  Advertising  clubs  sponsored  the 
has  increased  from  a  daily  av-  consin’s  centennial.  contest, 

erage  of  319,126  to  an  average  After  the  centennial,  the  or-  • 


erage  of  319,126  to  an  average 


daily  circulation  of  371,237  in  ganization  changed  its  name  to 
March  this  year.  Sunday  cir-  the  Greater  Milwaukee  commit- 


CAM  Appointed 


culation  has  climbed  from  403,-  tee  and  dedicated  itself  to  the 
948  to  an  average  514,392  last  promotion  of  civic  progress. 


month. 

“Wisconsin  is  expected  to  gain 


tee  and  dedicated  itself  to  the  Rockford,  Ill. 

promotion  of  civic  progress.  James  A.  McComb  Jr.,  assist- 
Scarcely  a  week  has  gone  by  ant  classified  advertising  man- 


since  then  that  at  least  one  of  ager  of  the  Rockford  Morning 


a  million  population  by  1970,  the  GMC  has  not  appeared  be-  Star  and  Register-Republic  since 


T 


most  of  it  in  th«  southeastern  fore  a  common  council  commit-  September,  1961,  has  been 
part  of  the  state  (Milwaukee  tee,  a  county  board  committee  appointed  classified  advertising 
area).  A  circulation  rise  is  in-  or  other  official  body  to  plead  manager. 
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Arbitration 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


News-Journal 

Papers 

ONE-RATE-FOR-ALL 

gives  you  economical 
coverage  of  Delaware, 
America’s  only 

SINGLE-RATE 
k  SINGLE-STATE  . 

market  area 


Pontiac,  Mich.— Circulation  61,024— ABC  Statement,  September  30,  1961 
REPRESENTED  BY  NEWSPAPER  MARKETING  ASSOCIATES 

Scolaro,  Meeker  and  Scott  Division  Doyle  and  Hawley  Division 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 


For  details  of  Wilmington  Plan 
contact:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
or,  News- Journal  Papers, 
^^Wilmington,  Delaware^^ 


RUSSELL 

KIRK 


RUSSELL  KIRK 


A  NEW  dimension  for  editorial  pages!  Kirk  will  bring  readers  back  to  the 
heart  of  your  paper.  He  will  make  them  think  .  .  ,  sometimes  laugh  and  some¬ 
times  cry  .  .  .  his  subjects  will  range  from  “cabbages  to  kings,”  but  most 
important  he  will  produce  a  READERS’  column.  He  will  talk  to  them  on  a 
level  they  can  all  understand. 


Kirk  will  write  for  all  of  your  readers,  not  for  just  a  handful  of  the  literary 
elite.  His  purpose  will  be  to  make  more  people  want  to  read  your  paper  and 
not  to  provoke  people  to  hate  it.  Acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  world’s  truly 
distinguished  men  of  letters,  with  the  enviable  and  unique  ability  to  CHANGE 
PACE  at  will,  he  will  move  the  setting  from  Mayfair  in  London  to  the  slums  of 
Skid  Row,  from  the  serious  to  the  humorous,  and  he  will  write  TO  YOUR 
AUDIENCE  with  the  knowledgeable  respect  that  they  are  your  customers  living 
in  your  community! 


□ 


Class  or  Scitvicc 
Thit  U  • 

ynWt*  lit  d<fcrt«d  chat* 
•c«tt  U  Indicarcd  by  ih« 
proper  •ymbel- 


TELEGRAM 


r  thnwn  in  iSe  date  lir 


1  W.  MARSHALL. 

»  dommic  te!e|jfam<  is  IOC  At  TIME  at  po 


Sr-l?OI 


s  LOCAL  TIME  at  pi  ml  o/  dcidtitpo 


ZGA095  DEC1C6 

DE  CAAO38  LONG  DL  COLLECT  BIG  RAPIDS  MICH  17  lOlOA  EST 

general  features  CORP 
250  park  AVE  NTK 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED  YOUR  ANNOUNCEMENT  AfO  THE  SAMPLES  OF  RUSSELL 
kirk's  new  daily  CXUMN.  we  want  it  FOR  OUR  PAPER  AT  WHATEVER 
THE  RATE  IS  FOR  OUR  SIZE.  IT  I S  THE  FRSHEST  AND  MOST  INTERESTING 
EDITORIAL  PAGE  FEATURE  WE  HAVE  SEEN  IN  MANY  A  DAY.  WHILE  WE 
ARE  BUYING  MANY  COLUMNS  WHICH  WE  CANNOT  GET  INTO  THE  PAPER 
WE  WILL  CERTAINLY  MAKE  ROOM  FOR  KIRK.  IN  FACT  HE  PLAN  TO  START 
IT  ON  OUR  FRONT  PAGE.  OUR  NEV/SPAPER  NEEDS  THE  UNIQUE  KMK  LITERARY 
TOUCH  AMj  WE  PREDICT  GREAT  SUCCESS  FOR  HIS  COLUMN.  PLEASE  WIRE 
OR  TELEWONE  ME  ABOUT  THE  RATE  AND  DON 't  ELXK  US  OUT  ON  TERRITORY 
THE  BIG  RAPIDS  PIONEER  G  W  COSGROVE. 


Wire  or  phone  for  samples  or  territories. 

The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

250  PARK  AVE.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  Tel.  YUkon  6-7625 


Arbitration 

(Continued  from  pn<je  4(t) 


unfail'  labor  practice.  However, 
tho.^e  I.T.U.  strikes  to  enforce 
demands  that  the  foreman  be  a 
union  member  produced  a  four- 
to-four  Supreme  Court  division 
in  that  case  and  thus  left  stand- 
iii}?  a  U.  S.  Appeals  Court  de¬ 
cision  that  an  I.T.U.  strike  for 
an  I.T.U.  foreman  is  unlawful 
(Hulletin  .5770,  p.  321). 

The  third  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  did  not  include 
but  vitally  affected  newspapers. 
The  N.L.U.B.  had  frequently  in¬ 
voked  its  so-called  “Brown- 
Olds”  remedy  when  it  found  an 


unlawful  hiring  agreement.  In 
such  instances  the  N.L.R.B.  usu¬ 
ally  ordered  both  the  union  and 
the  employer  to  reimburse  em¬ 
ployees  for  all  dues  and  fees 
paid  under  the  terms  of  the  un¬ 
lawful  agreement.  In  this  case. 
Local  60  Carpenters  v.  N.L.R.B., 
the  Court  refused  to  permit  the 
Board  to  invoke  this  penalty, 
terming  it  a  “punitive”  action 
which  transcended  the  “reme¬ 
dia'”  authority  granted  the 
N.L.R.B.  under  the  Taft  Act 
(Bulletin  .5820,  p.  268).  A  num¬ 
ber  of  dailies  had  previously 
been  ordered  to  make  such  re¬ 
imbursement. 

Final  decision  of  the  Court 
on  that  day  (Local  3.57  Team¬ 
sters  V.  N.L.R.B.)  over-i-uled 


N.L.R.B.  standards  on  “hiring 
hall”  agreements.  The  standards 
specified  by  the  Board,  generally 
referred  to  as  the  “Mountain 
Pacific”  language,  were  dis¬ 
carded.  The  Court  held  that  the 
Taft  Act  did  not  prohibit  unions 
from  establishing  such  hiring 
airangements.  The  Court  con¬ 
cluded  the  statute  outlawed  dis- 
criminatoi'y  hiring  practices 
based  on  union  membership. 
Hence  a  hiring  hall  clause  on 
its  face  could  not  be  inferred 
to  be  unlawful  (Bulletin  5820, 
p.  270). 

The  effect  of  the  1960  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  opinions  uphold¬ 
ing  arbitration  was  evident  in  a 
number  of  1961  decisions.  Gen¬ 
erally  courts  have  been  reluct¬ 


ant  to  vacate  arbitration  awards 
or  to  hold  that  a  particular  dis¬ 
pute  was  not  arbitrable,  partic¬ 
ularly  when  covered  by  an  over¬ 
all  contract  to  settle  all  disiuites 
by  arbitration. 

Last  year  the  N.L.R.B.  often 
ruled  on  the  Taft  Act  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  struck  work  or  so- 
called  “hot  cargo”  clau.ses  and 
other  .secondary  boycott  activi¬ 
ty.  The  struck  work  clause  in 
the  Los  .Angeles  (Calif.)  Exam¬ 
iner  contract  and  the  I.T.U. 
Mailers  was  found  to  be  unlaw¬ 
ful.  An  N.L.R.B.  trial  examiner 
reached  the  same  decision  in 
two  cases  involving  Amalga¬ 
mated  Lithographers  Union 
struck  work  clauses  common  in 
newspaper  contracts.  Refusal 
by  I.T.U.  Mailers  Union  6  to 
handle  “struck  work”  emanating 
from  a  commercial  shop  which 
supplied  three  New  York  news¬ 
papers  with  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  was  found  by  an  N.L.R.B. 
trial  examiner  to  be  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  secondary  boycott  (Bulletin 
5827,  p.  343), 

When  Teamsters  struck  the 
San  Juan  (P.  R.)  El  Imparcial 
and  coerced  advertisers  to  with¬ 
draw  ads  from  that  paper,  an 
N.L.R.B.  trial  examiner  ruled 
union  conduct  violated  the  sec¬ 
ondary  boycott  provisions  of  the 
Taft  Act.  Likewise,  an  N.L.R.B. 
trial  examiner  found  that  I.T.U. 
picketing  of  stores  advertising 
in  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Pre.ss 
violated  Taft  Act  secondary  boy¬ 
cott  prohibitions. 

Employee  Uoiilrael-* 

Collective  bargaining  recjuires 
I  adequate  preparation  to  mar¬ 
shall  facts  for  renewal  of  union 
contracts. 

The  Chicago  office  has  1,571 
union  contracts  reflecting  re¬ 
sults  of  negotiations.  These 
agreements  show  varied  lan¬ 
guage  adopted  in  response  to 
local  requirements. 

*  *  * 

The  foregoing  report  of  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  was  signed  by  George  N. 
Dale  as  chairman  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committee  members: 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  St.  Louit 
Globe-Democrat. 

Eugene  C.  Bishop,  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times. 

William  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  News. 

Robert  C.  Millar,  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Florida  Times-Union  and 
Journal. 

Hugh  B.  Patterson  Jr.,  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Albert  Spendlove,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 

• 

Dime  in  Wyoming 


MAKE-READY  COSTS 
ARE  LOWERED 
BY  PROPER 
METAL  PROCEDURES 


Imperial’s  Plus  Plan  or 
Service  Plan  (Newspaper) 
assures  proper  balance  of 
type  metal  working  supplies 
thus  providing  perfect  casts 
and  lower  make-ready  costs. 
Details  available... ask  your 
Imperial  Representatives. 


Ckicip  M  .  niUkilMla  34  .  Niw  Yirk  7 

Serving  the  Graphic  Arts  Exclusively 
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Chetyennb 

Single  copy  price  of  the  Wy¬ 
oming  State  Tribune  went  from 
a  nickel  to  10c  April  2. 

EDITOR  PUBLISHER  for  April  28,  1962 


At  WOOD  FLONCi 
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00000000 
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1011 


...begins  here  at  the  factory  in  our  research  and  development 
department. 


. . .  continues  through  direct  customer  contact  by  our  mechanically 
skilled  representatives. 


SKHVK'F,  . . .  developed  the  first  one-piece,  no-pack  mat . .  .Wood  Super  Flong. 


0  1)\  T (  ^  ...developed  this  no-pack  mat  for  use  in  cold  mold  R.O.P.  color 

Ti  1 1  '  11  Fj  work... Wood  R.O.P.  Super  Flongs. 


O  1^  I  )\  T  (  ^  ...continuing  research  is  developing  other  new  products  for  the 
11  graphic  arts  industry’. 


t 


AT  WOOD  FLONG  .  .  .  SERVICE  .  .  .  RESEARCH  .  .  .  DEVELOPMENT 

ONEPiECE  SUPER  FLONG  nopack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  T-2950 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Government 

(Cotitinucd  from  jxujc  24) 


the  number  of  states  havinp: 
labor  replacement  laws.  Others 
had  been  adopted  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Massachusetts,  the 
latter  applying  only  to  adver¬ 
tising;  for  help  to  work  in  a 
stiaick  plant. 

This  year,  a  bill  to  restrict  the 
use  of  replacements  in  labor 
disputes  was  approved  by  the 
\ew  York  State  Assembly,  but 
the  Senate  did  not  act.  A  similar 
proposal  is  currently  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  Mas.sachusetts.  The 
Michipran  Legislature  killed  a 
similar  bill  in  Februaiy  of  this 
year. 

The  I.T.L'.  has  sought  to  i)at- 
tern  mo.st  of  the  propo.sed  meas¬ 
ures  after  a  “model  bill,”  ap¬ 
proved  in  1960  by  its  Committee 
of  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 
.Applying  to  situations  where  a 
labor  dispute  exists,  the  bill 
would  (1)  outlaw  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  labor  replacements  by 
parties  not  involved  in  the  dis¬ 
pute;  (2)  prohibit  employment 
of  persons  so  reci-uited,  or  of 
anyone  who  “customarily  and 
repeatedly  offers  himself”  as  a 
replacement  in  labor  disputes, 
and  (3)  outlaw  advertising  for 
replacements  without  notice  in 
the  ad  that  a  labor  dispute 
exists. 

A\P,\  will  continue  to  watch 
this  situation  closely  and  re¬ 
port  iiromptly  to  the  member- 
shij).  .\N'PA  has  also  .supplied  to 
publishers  material  used  as 
arguments  by  newspapers  in 
various  states  where  such  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  proposed. 

Fair  Fmpliivmciil 

No  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  Hou.se  on  Bill  H.R.  10144  by 
Kep.  Roo.sevelt  (Calif.)  which 
would  affect  advertising  and 
I)ersonncl  practices  of  em¬ 
ployers,  employment  agencies 
and  labor  organizations.  The 
bill  would  make  it  an  unlawful 
practice  to: 


1.  Publish  an  adverti.sement 
indicating  age  preference,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  demands  of  the 
job  require  such  preference. 

2.  Make  age  distinction  in  ap- 
l)renticeship  or  training  pro¬ 
grams  where  the  job  require¬ 
ments  do  not  require  such  dis¬ 
tinctions; 

3.  Refuse  to  hire  a  person  be¬ 
cause  of  age.  A  bona  fide  sen¬ 
iority  system  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  unlawful  emi)loy- 
ment  practice.  Discrimination  on 
grounds  of  race,  religion,  color, 
national  origin  or  ancestry 
would  also  be  considered  an  un¬ 
lawful  employment  practice,  as 
would  also  be  considered  an  un¬ 
lawful  emjjloyment  practice,  as 
would  be  mention  thereof  in 
‘  ‘  h  e  1 ))  wanted”  advertising. 
Should  the  bill  become  law,  it 
would  be  binding  upon  all  states 
which  have  not  enacted  fair 
employment  practice  legislation. 

Flights  Over  Disaster  Areas 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
has  not  yet  issued  final  regula¬ 
tions  governing  flights  of  “non- 
essential”  aircraft  over  disaster 
areas.  An  exemption  for  news 
media,  as  suggested  by  ANPA, 
was  included  in  a  “working 
draft”  of  a  proitosed  regulation 
which  F.A.A.  submitted  during 
a  conference  in  Washington 
late  last  year.  The  “working 
draft”  prohibited  the  flight  of 
unauthorized  aircraft  below  2,- 
000  feet  of  the  surface  within 
nautical  miles  of  an  area 
designated  as  a  disaster  area.  It 
exempts  “any  aii-craft  on  official 
busine.ss  or  aircraft  of  author¬ 
ized  news  me<lia.  when  author¬ 
ized  by  air  traffic  control  and 
operating  in  compliance  with  air 
traffic  control  and  operating  in 
compliance  with  air  traffic  con¬ 
trol  instructions.” 

Re|)re.sentatives  from  ANP.A 
anti  other  media  groups  submit¬ 
ted  statements  in  opposition  to 
any  propo.se<l  regulations  that 
did  not  contain  specific  exemp¬ 
tions  for  news  media  aircraft. 
-ANP.A  and  others  urged  that 
instructions  be  written  in  such 
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regulations  and  implementing 
a  way  as  to  make  it  indisputably 
clear  that  news  media  aircraft 
would  be  authorized  to  fly  over 
disaster  areas  and  that  authori¬ 
zation  would  not  be  withheld. 

Press  Inquiry 

No  date  has  been  set  by  the 
House  Anti-Trust  Subcommittee 
for  public  hearings  on  the  re¬ 
cent  closing  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  and  Los  Angeles 
Mirror. 

Rep.  Celler  (N.  Y.),  commit¬ 
tee  chairman,  said  he  is  plan¬ 
ning  these  hearings  as  part  of 
a  broader  investigation  of  con¬ 
centration  in  ownership  in  news- 
papei’s,  radio  and  television. 
Teller  said  the  purpose  of  the 
hearing  would  be  to  see  whether 
or  not  there  was  “concerted” 
action.  Commenting  on  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  two  Los  .Angeles 
newspapers  earlier  this  year. 
Rep.  Celler  said  there  was  a 
“dangerous  trend  toward  con- 
centrate<l  ownership  of  mass 
media.” 

.VnlitrusI  Ix'gislatiun 

A  bill  regarded  as  the  most 
important  in  the  antitrust  field 
to  pass  Congress  in  recent  years 
is  Bill  S.  167  by  Sen.  Kefauver 
(Tenn.).  This  bill,  now  in  con¬ 
ference,  empowers  the  .Justice 
Department  to  compel  com¬ 
panies,  partnerships  and  trade 
associations  to  surrender  docu¬ 
ments  in  civil  antitrust  investi¬ 
gations.  The  measure,  however, 
limits  the  .Justice  Department’s 
authority  to  comi)anies  “under 
investigation.” 

The  significance  of  the  bill 
lies  in  the  fact  that  under  exist¬ 
ing  law  the  .Justice  Department 
has  no  effective  way  to  obtain 
company  documents  in  civil  anti¬ 
trust  investigations  unless  the 
concern  under  inquiry  voluntari¬ 
ly  agrees  to  supply  them.  Docu¬ 
ments  are  the  grist  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  antitrust  investigation.  .Jus¬ 
tice  Department  lawyers  pore 
over  business  files  seeking  evi¬ 
dence  to  illegal  agreements  and 
other  violations.  Jf  a  company 
refuses  to  cooperate,  the  Justice 
Department’s  only  recourse  now 
is  to  summon  a  Grand  Jury 
and  begin  a  criminal  investiga¬ 
tion.  A  Grand  Jury  has  power  to 
subpoena  documents.  The  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  a 
Grand  Jur>’  may  not  be  u.sed  to 
obtain  evidence  for  a  civil  anti¬ 
trust  case. 

Jn  the  same  connection,  a 
Hou.se  I’ost  Office  Subcommittee 
is  holding  heai:ings  on  a  number 
of  bills  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
fidentiality  of  copies  of  Census 
documents  retained  in  company 
files.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  make  copies  or  census 
data  as  immune  to  search  and 
subpoena  by  the  Federal  Trade 
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Commission  and  other  investi¬ 
gative  agencies  as  are  the  actual 
documents  in  the  possession  of 
the  Census  Bureau. 

These  bills  were  introduced  in 
the  House  after  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruling  in  the  St. 
Regis  I’aper  Company  case.  The 
Court  held  that  since  the  Census 
Act  does  not  specifically  grant 
immunitv  to  a  company’s  file 
copies,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has  the  authority  to 
subpoena  them. 

Jn  another  development  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  St.  Regis  ca.se, 
the  L’.  S.  Attorney  General  sent 
a  foi-mal  legal  opinion  to  the 
Commerce  Department  expros.s- 
ing  the  view  that  voluntarx-  re¬ 
ports  made  to  the  Census 
Bureau  by  firms  are  as  confi¬ 
dential  as  mandatory  reports. 

F.T.C  Jurisdiction  Case  l)rf>ppcil 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  backed  down  in  an  im¬ 
portant  test  case  which  it  had 
initiated  against  a  local  retail 
conceiTi.  S.  Klein  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  In 
1960,  F.T.C.  had  charged  the 
firm  with  making  fal.se  and  mis¬ 
leading  advertising  claims  in 
newsi)apers  having  interstate 
circulation.  F.T.C.  regarded 
this  as  a  test  case  of  its  authori¬ 
ty  over  advertising  by  retail 
stores  in  interstate  media. 

Klein  challenged  the  F.T.C. 
complaint  o  n  jurisdictional 
grounds,  questioning  whether 
“mere  solicitation  of  customers 
in  newspapers  is  a  sufficient 
showing  of  inter.state  com¬ 
merce.”  F.T.C.  did  not  state 
why  it  backed  down. 

Injunctive  IV»x*cr 

The  .Advertising  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  U.  S.  Com- 
meree  De))artment  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  February  in  Washington 
voiced  opposition  to  pending 
legislation  which  would  jn'mit 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  exercise  injunctive  powers 
through  temporary  cease-and- 
desist  orders  without  court  ac¬ 
tion. 

(’resident  Kennedy  has  en¬ 
dorsed  legislation  now  in  the 
House  Commerce  Committee 
which  would  give  the  F.T.C. 
power  to  issue  temporary  orders 
stopping  alleged  unfair  practices 
while  cases  aimed  at  permanent 
oiders  were  pending  before  the 
agency.  The  F.T.C.  now  must 
seek  a  temporary  injunction 
through  the  courts. 

Priorities  for  Newspapers 

ANJ’A  has  been  assured  that 
previously  established  priorities 
for  newspapers  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  supplies  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emer¬ 
gency  will  remain  in  effect  under 
new  emergency  preparedness 

{Continued  on  page  46) 
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Tn  Cap.. .or  not  to  cap 

Hamlet  never  had  this  problem!  You  might  when  it’s  a  trademark. 

To  help  you,  there  is  available  a  “do’s  and  dont’s’’  leaflet  on 
trademark  usage.  This  leaflet  has  inspired  the  following: 


Editorial 

From  Opelika 
(Ala.)  News 
1/16/62 


Protecting  Trademarks  Tough  Job 


Tlic  United  States  Trademark  Association  has 
its  work  cut  out  for  them.  The  association  is 
attempting  to  protect  its  members'  valuable  trade¬ 
marks  by  proirerly  educating  the  public  land  es¬ 
pecially  the  press'  in  the  use  of  registered  trade¬ 
marks. 

It's  a  hard  job  because  must  of  the  association's 
members  have  spent  years  and  millions  of  dollars 
in  making  their  trademarks  so  well-known  to  the 
public  that  they  think  in  terms  of  the  trademarked 
product  when  they  think  of  the  item. 

To  protect  its  members'  interests,  the  USTA 
I>oints  out  that  brand  names  should  always  be 
capitalized  when  written  and  that  the  brand 
name  should  be  accompanied  by  the  descriptive 
term  for  the  product  when  the  product  is  identi¬ 
fied. 

If  a  trademark  owner  is  to  maintain  e.xchisivc 
right  to  a  mark,  he  must  exercise  due  diligence 
and  ijolice  the  mark  against  misuse,  whether  in 
the  press,  radio  or  television  or  by  a  dealer  or 


distributor.  Improper  use  of  the  trademark  by 
any  of  these  .sources  can  lead  to  the  lo.ss  of  the 
mark  Among  the  former  trademarks  which  have 
bcfu  lost  and  declared  generic  in  the  United 
States  are  cellophane,  escalator,  aspirin,  linoleum, 
mimeograph,  shredded  wheat  and  kiddicar.  The 
USTA  seeks  to  prevent  that  happening  to  others 
by  calling  the  public  s  attention  to  misuse  of  val¬ 
uable  trademarks. 

Newspapers  are  esjjecially  guilty  of  using  many 
brand  names  as  generic  equivalents.  Every  time 
the  words  “coke  party"  or  “the  hostess  served 
cokes  <or  coca-colas"  >  appear  it  violates  the  use 
of  the  Coca-Cola  Company's  valuable  trademark. 

The  USTA.  with  tongue  in  cheek  we  hope, 
points  out  that  back  in  the  16th  century  trade¬ 
mark  counterfeiting  brought  the  death  penalty. 
Maybe  that  drastic  punishment  is  going  to  have 
to  be  revived  in  order  to  reform  some  of  us  trade¬ 
mark  misusers. 


Letters  from  Editors  (excerpts) 

J.  J.  Graham,  Managing  Editor,  Advertising  Age  and  copy  readers  in  regard  to  these  words.  Therefore,  your  style 

"I  enjoyed  your  letter,  and  think  your  lead-off  was  a  cute  idea.  sheet  would  be  of  great  value  to  any  newspaper.” 

.\nd  1  also  appreciated  the  copy  of  the  folder  with  trademark  Glen  Neville,  Editor-in  Chief,  New  York  Mirror 

names  in  it.  1  think  it  would  be  valuable  for  all  of  our  staff  “j  suppose  we  are  as  guiltv  as  the  next  newspaper  in  occasionally 

members  to  have  a  copy  of  this  that  they  could  keep  on  their  mi.siising  a  trade  name.  However,  it  is  never  done  intentionally 

desk,  and  if  you  have  15  or  20  extras  around  I  would  certainly  would  never  resent  having  our  attention  called  to  errors 

appreciate  r«-ceiving  them.”  ^vhen  they  are  made.” 

Herbert  H.  Krauch,  Managing  Editor,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  Time  Incorporated 

"Thank  you  for  the  letter  and  style  sheet  on  trademarks.  The  “It  is  the  policy  of  Time  Inc.,  which  was  enunciated  by  our  then 

Herald-Examiner  has  always  tried  to  avoid  the  misuse  of  trade-  Editorial  Director  in  1945,  to  initial  cap  all  trademarks.  We, 

marks  which  happens  (juite  frefiuently  in  many  newspapers.  of  course,  occasionally  slip  up  luit  for  the  most  part  practice 

1  believe  this  is  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  by  reporters  religiously  this  policy .” 


Your  publication  relies  on  the  advertising  of  brand  name  product  stories.  A 
trademark  is  a  brand  name  and  a  property.  As  a  property,  its  value  depends 
upon  maintaining  its  distinctiveness! 

The  “do’s  and  dont’s’’  leaflet  and  style  sheet  illustrate  proper  use,  which  can 
protect  and  save  a  trademark,  and  improper  use  which  can  destroy  a  trade¬ 
mark.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  ► 
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Science  for  All 
IT'orld-U'ifle  and  Local 

NeH>piip«‘rs  in  «‘v»‘ry  cirrii- 
lation  brackel  —  from 
4,000  lo  500,000  daily  — 
rcreive  cuniplete,  dramatic 
coverage  of  llie  top  news 
«»f  M’ience.  Ample  copy  for 
^electioll  of  the  stories 
most  important  to  your 
immediate  l(K-ality.  Back¬ 
grounded  factually:  accu¬ 
rate;  compelling.  Written 
hy  experts. 


•WlfS  R«»p«r<.Froni  four 
to  seven  vital  stories  daily. 
Of  interest  t«>  your  youth¬ 
ful  as  well  as  adult  readers. 
Roundup  of  must  interest¬ 
ing  patents  each  Wednes¬ 
day. 


.\ews-Feature  Packet. 
Weekly  illustrated  service. 
800  -  v*ord  exclusive  lead 
story  of  some  noteworthy 
advancement ;  good  col¬ 
umn,  New  Ideas  and  Gad¬ 
gets,  descrihing  new,  scien¬ 
tifically  -  slanted  products 
now  availahli*  and  short 
article.  Nature  Kamhiings, 
stressing  unusual  facets  of 
plant  and  animal  life. 


Features:  monthly  Map  of 
the  Stars,  illustrated,  show¬ 
ing  accurate  positions  of 
stars  and  constellations. 
Delightful  descriptive 
copy.  Science  Shorts.  30 
sentence  -  paragraphs  of 
varying  lengths  digested 
from  current  science  infor¬ 
mation.  Use  as  fillers  or 
short  editorial  articles. 


Write  or  wire  for  trial 
services,  samples. 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.W  . 
W'ashington  6,  D.  C. 
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onler.s  signed  by  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  Feb.  16. 

Under  the  new  plan,  authori¬ 
ty  previously  assigned  to  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mo¬ 
bilization  has  been  transferred 
to  various  Government  depaU- 
ments  and  agencies.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  Commerce  DenaU- 
ment,  responsible  for  over-all 
trans]>ortation  control,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  assigned  to  administer  the 
actual  movement  and  storage  of 
priority  shipments. 

Officials  of  both  the  Commerce 
Department  and  I.C.C.  have  ad¬ 
vised  ANPA  that  priorities  for 
the  maintenance  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communications,  in¬ 
cluding  newspapers,  and  the 
movement  of  all  necessary  news¬ 
paper  sunplies,  including  news¬ 
print.  will  continue  unchanged 
under  the  new  emergency  pro¬ 
visions. 

Frecflom  of  Infurmulioii 

No  action  is  expected  this 
session  of  Congress  on  two  bills 
to  guarantee  wider  access  to  in¬ 
formation  from  Federal  agen¬ 
cies.  One  is  Bill  S.  1567  by  Sen. 
Carroll  (Colo.),  with  Senators 
Hart  (IMich.),  Long  (Mo),  and 
Proxmire  (Wis.)  as  co-sponsors. 
That  Bill  would  amend  Sec.  3 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  of  1946  to  prevent  secrecy 
of  non-security  information.  The 
other  is  Bill  S.  1907  by  Sen. 
Proxmire  (Wis.),  similar  to  Bill 
S.  1567  but  with  a  provision  not 
in  the  Carroll  Bill  that  if  in¬ 
spection  of  a  public  record  is 
denied,  suit  may  be  instituted  in 
a  Fedei’al  District  Court  which 
shall  have  juri.sdiction  to  re¬ 
quire  the  agency  to  permit  in¬ 
spection. 

*  *  * 

The  foregoing  report  of  the 
ANPA  Federal  Laws  Commit¬ 
tee  was  signed  by  M.  W.  Armi- 
stead, (Va.)  Timea  and 
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WorH-Xcws,  as  chairman,  and 
the  following  committee  mem¬ 
bers  : 

Don  .Anderson,  M  a  d  i  s  o  n 
(Wis.)  iri.sron.siw  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Maynard  R.  .Ashworth,  Co- 
Iwnhu!^  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  En- 
(/uirer. 

Robert  B.  .Atwood,  Anchorage 
(.Alaska)  Times. 

Hugh  N.  Boyd,  .Vcic  Bruns- 
IV irk  (N.  J.)  Home  Seivs. 

John  H.  Colburn,  Richmond 
( Va . )  T  imes- 1  >  is  pa  tch. 

James  M.  Driscoll,  Connells- 
ville  (Pa.)  Courier. 

J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

Lee  Hills,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press. 

John  T.  Jones  Jr.,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chroniele. 

William  W.  Knight,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal. 

Dean  S.  Lesher,  M  e  r  e  e  d 
(Calif.)  Sun-Star. 

Peter  Miller,  LaSalle  (Ill.) 
\ews-T  rihune. 

R.  B.  Miller,  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  &  Setvs. 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  Indian¬ 
apolis  \ews. 

Joseph  B.  Ridder,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  and  Setvs. 

John  M.  Tapers,  Tallahassee 
(Fla.)  Democrat. 

Carter  H.  White,  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record  and  Journal. 

• 

John  P.  Ferjjiisoii  Dies; 
Fiiiuiieial  Writer 

Fort  William,  Ont. 

John  P.  Ferguson,  68,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Fort  William  who  w’orked 
on  several  new'spapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  career,  died  here 
.April  15.  A  one-time  financial 
writer  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  he  was  credited  with 
organizing  the  first  Canadian 
Legion  Post  in  New  York  City. 
He  later  worked  for  the  IFjk- 
nipeg  Tribune  and  Vancouver 
Sun.  He  started  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Fort  William 
Times-Journal  in  1914. 
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Grass  Roots 
Editors  Veto 
JFK’s  Plans 

If  the  grass-roots  editors  of 
.America  were  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  most  of  the  Kennedy 
administration’s  domestic  jiro- 
posals  would  be  in  for  a 
resounding  beating. 

This  conclusion  was  drawn  by 
the  .American  Press,  80-year- 
old  trade  magazine  in  the  small 
newspaper  field,  from  a  survey 
of  editor’s  opinions. 

A  3-page  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  1,186  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  weekly  and  small 
daily  newspapers  representing  a 
cross-.section  of  the  nation.  More 
than  SA'/r  (or  402)  have  replied 
to  date.  Tabulation  of  the  edi¬ 
tors’  answers  shows: 

The  large  majority  (84'"/) 
are  strongly  opposed  to  any 
form  of  Government-sponsored 
medical  or  hospital  aid  to  the 
aged; 

They  are  also  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion,  either  to  public  or  private 
schools; 

They  are  against  establishing 
a  Department  of  Urban  .Affairs; 

They  oppose  a  fall-out  shelter 
program ; 

66%  are  against  the  proposed 
withholding  tax  on  dividends 
and  interest;  71%  are  for 
tightening  the  rules  on  expense 
accounts;  73%  favor  repealing 
the  10%  tax  on  passengers 
fares  on  trains  buses  and  boats. 

The  only  major  legislation 
proposed  by  the  Administration 
with  which  they  might  go  along 
w'ould  be  an  act  giving  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  more  authority  to 
deal  with  economic  problems. 

.Against  the  Tide 

Commenting  editorially  on  the 
conservative  stand  taken  by 
grass-roots  editors  on  domestic 
issues,  Don  Robinson,  editor  of 
the  American  Press,  asked, 

I  “Why  is  it  that  these  editors 
don’t  go  along  with  the  tide? 

“Our  answer  w'ould  be  that 
country  editors,  more  than  most 
people,  are  aware  of  what  can 
be  done  by  self-reliant,  local 
groups  of  citizens  as  compared 
with  accomplishments  under 
government  paternalism. 

“Week  after  week,  these  edi¬ 
tors  report  on  stories  of  meet¬ 
ings  held  by  local  groups  to  plan 
for  new  schools,  to  handle  local 
w’elfare  problems,  to  raise 
money  for  hospitals,  lo  build 
roads,  to  plan  for  community 
betterment.  They  know  that 
these  local  activities  build  good 
citizens.” 
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AT  HOME  .  .  .  that’s  where  the  scoring  counts! 
Newspapers  like  baseball  do  their  big  scoring 
at  home.  The  WESTCHESTER  ROCKLAND 
GROUP  dailies  are  rallying  big  sales  for  their 
advertisers  by  constantly  getting  their  messages 
across  home  plate. 

In  this  big-league  billion  dollar  market,  these  ten, 
lively,  local  dailies  are  the  hometeam  favorites 
of  more  than 180,000  families. 

If  you  want  a  wide  lead  in  your  sales  standing  .  .  . 
get  your  advertising  program  out  of  a  slump  and 
place  yourself  in  this  powerful  line-up.* 

MORE  THAN  85  PER  CENT  HOME  DELIVERED 


•  Westchester 

HEtAlD  STATESMAN.  YONKEtS 
DAILY  AIGUS.  MT.  VEINON 
OAIIY  NEWS.  TAI»YTOWN 
DAIIY  TIMES.  MAMAtONECK 
CITIZEN  KEGISTEt.  OSSINING 
DAIIY  ITEM.  PO»T  CHESTER 
STANDARD-STAR.  NEW  ROCHEUE 
REPORTER  DISPATCH.  WHITE  PLAINS 
EVENING  STAR.  PEERSRIll  ArriuATio 


Rockland 

JOURNAL-NEWS.  NYACK 


WESTCHESTEK 
ROCKLAND 
GROUP 


8  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 


Source:  ABC  report  March  31, 1%2  total  net  paid  184,159 


Dirksen  on  Our  Side 
In  Ad  Tax  Battle 


|{y  (itTry  Van  «ler  lleiivel 


Washington 

Senator  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen’s  interest  in  court  re- 
foiTiis  for  Illinois  may  come  to 
the  aid  of  those  seeking  a  tax 
deductibility  for  institutional 
advertising. 

Senator  Dirk.sen  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  last  week  to  discuss  three 
items  in  the  House-approved 
omnibus  tax  reform  bill.  The 
first  one  pertained  to  Section  3 
which  pennits  the  deductibility 
of  lobbying  costs  but  forbids  a 
similar  allowance  for  expenses 
incurred  in  the  attempt  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  public  with  respect 
to  certain  legislation. 

The  Republican  leader  pointed 
to  the  need  for  judicial  reform 
in  his  state  but  said  that  to  ac¬ 
complish  it  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  sell  the  idea  to  the  state. 

“It  would  be  unfair,”  he  said, 
“to  ask  the  citizens  to  put  up 
money  for  this  if  they  can’t 
get  a  tax  deduction.” 

“The  House  bill,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “gives  deductions  for 


lobby  expenses  but  not  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  or  chang¬ 
ing  legislation.” 

He  added  pointedly  that  it 
would  be  better  if  the  change 
were  incorporated  in  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  it  leaves  committee  rather 
than  have  it  amended  later. 

The  Illinois  Senator  also 
sought  to  exclude  advertising 
specialties  from  the  gift  tax  pro¬ 
visions.  He  said  they  have  little 
or  no  intrinsic  value  to  those 
receiving  them  and  demon¬ 
strated  by  di.splaying  a  variety 
of  items  from  potholders  to 
windshield  ice  scrapers.  The 
trade,  however,  he  pointed  out, 
employs  some  350,000  people, 
mostly  girls,  who  would  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  the  legisla¬ 
tion. 

ANl’A's 

The  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association  and  the 
.Advertising  Federation  of 
.America  also  urged  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  revise  the  Section  3 
provision  of  the  bill  to  eliminate 


AreYou  selling  the  SKILLionaire? 

The  SKILLionaire  lives  .  .  .  and  works  .  .  .  and  buys 
in  and  around  Rochester,  New  York.  He’s  a  skilled 
worker  in  one  of  the  city’s  many  precision  industries.  The 
effective  buying  income  of  his  household  is  19.3%  greater 
than  the  national  average.*  Where  should  he  spend  his 
money,  and  on  what?  He  finds  out  in  his  Rochester  news¬ 
papers. 

ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION  DEMOCRAT  and  CHRONICLE 

(evening)  (morning) 

MEMBERS:  GANNETT  CROUP 

Combined  weekday  circulation  256,313 
Sunday  circulation  186,162 

Gannett  Advertising  Soles,  Inc.,  New  York,  Philadetphio, 

Hartford,  Syrocwse,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
•  Source:  S«let  M«n«ifrm€nt.  "Survey  of  Buyinir  I’ower."  May  10.  1961 


the  discriminatory  treatment  of 
advertising  costs  in  connection 
with  the  promotion  or  defeat  of 
legislation. 

M.  W.  .Armistead  III,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federal  Laws  Com¬ 
mittee  of  ANPA  and  publisher 
of  the  Roanoke  (V’a.)  Times  and 
WorU-Seu's,  said  the  bill  would 
allow  businesses  to  deduct 
lobbying  expenses  but  would 
forbid  the  tax-de<luctibility  of 
advertising  expenditures  for  in¬ 
fluencing  legi.slation  “even  if 
the  business  life  of  a  firm  is 
at  stake.” 

The  net  effect  of  the  present 
law,  he  said,  would  be  to  “sanc¬ 
tion  lobbying  costs  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  direct  contact  with 
legi.slators,  but  it  would  di.s- 
allow  expenses  of  taking  the 
.same  message  to  the  jrublic 
through  advertising.” 

“Involved  here,”  he  .said,  “is 
the  encroachment  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  people’s  right 
to  information  affecting  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.” 

“Those  high  in  Goveniment,” 
he  declared,  “have  for  many 
years  urged  the  u.se  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  counteract  recessions, 
to  fight  inflation,  to  sell  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds,  and  to  save  our 
forests,  to  mention  hut  a  few. 

.  .  .  Recently  President  Kennedy 
complimented  members  of  the 
Advertising  Council  on  their 
fine  public  seiwice  advertising 
and  urgeil  them  not  only  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  but  to  produce  adver¬ 
tising  in  behalf  of  his  intenia- 
tional  trade  program.  No  one 
present  asked  the  President  if 
such  advertising  would  be  tax- 
deductible.” 

He  adde«l  that  it  was  a  (lerti- 
nent  question  since  under  the 
proposetl  bill  it  was  likely  that 
it  would  not  be  recognized  as  a 
tax-deductible  business  expense 
“even  though  such  advertising 
would  contribute  to  public 
understanding  of  this  important 
matter.” 

He  urged  that  the  language 
of  the  bill  be  revi.sed  “to  clearly 


Plain  Dealer 
readers  buy 
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the  goods  in 

CLEVELAND 

WANT  YOUR  SHARE? 
Write,  wire  or  phone  the 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


pei-mit  a  business  to  choose  its 
own  way  to  tell  its  story  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  the  public,  free 
from  tax  penalty  on  the  method 
it  chooses.” 

Arbitrary  Tc»l 

John  J.  Ryan,  General  Coun¬ 
sel  for  the  AF.A  and  a  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Legisla¬ 
ture,  argued  that  no  one  would 
attempt  to  justify  a  law  which 
read,  “.All  onlinary  and  neies- 
saiy  expenses  of  a  business  may 
be  deducted  except  moneys  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  payment  of  rent,” 
yet  the  present  bill  “emidoys 
just  as  arbitrary  a  test.” 

“TTie  point  is,”  the  .AF.A 
counsel  said,  “is  that  if  it  would 
be  unfair  to  jirohibit  a  taxpayer 
from  deilucting  money  spent  to 
protect  his  business  from  the 
weather,  it  is  ju.st  as  unfair  to 
prohibit  him  from  deducting 
money  si)ent  to  protect  his  busi¬ 
ness  from  legislative  dangers, 
which  might  well  be  far  more 
destructive  to  it  than  the 
weather.” 

“Freedom  of  the  pre.ss,” 
Ryan  continued,  “can  be  attacked 
in  two  ways,  either  by  outright 
censorship  or  by  the  more  devi¬ 
ous  method  of  taxation.  .  .  . 
The  present  Intenial  Revenue 
Seiwice  regulation  which  will  be¬ 
come  law  by  the  passage  of  the 
bill  liefore  us  is  an  example  of 
this  ty|)e  of  censorship  by  taxa¬ 
tion.” 

Paul  Manns,  editor  and  j)ub- 
lisher  of  three  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Virginia  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Virginia  Press 
A.ssociation,  appeared  on  behalf 
of  the  year-old  Press  Committee 
to  Eliminate  Censorshiji  by 
Taxation.  He  said  the  issue 
raised  by  Section  3  of  the  bill 
is  “the  elimination  of  a  price 
tag  on  the  right  to  petition.” 

The  gist  of  Section  3  is,  Mr. 
Manns  pointed  out,  that  “in¬ 
forming  legislators  is  deductible 
but  informing  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  or  more  importantly,  cor¬ 
recting  misinformation  to  which 
the  general  public  has  been 
exnosed,  is  not  deductible.” 

Both  Armi.stead  and  Manns 
supiiorted  bill  S.  dfi"  jointly 
sponsored  by  Senator  Vance 
Hartke  (D-Ind.)  and  Senator 
Rol)ert  S.  Kerr  (I)-()kla.)  and 
which  is  similar  to  the  Boggs 
bill  introduced  in  the  House 
during  the  86th  Congress. 

• 

6(M)-Liiie  Mininiuni 

The  Lethhridfje  (Albt'rta) 
Herald  has  adopted  a  new  ROP 
color  minimum  of  600  lines,  ac- 
coiding  to  T.  H.  Adams,  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  The  addition  of 
new  color  equipment  now  en¬ 
ables  the  Herald  to  offer  one 
color  and  black  throughout  both 
sections  of  the  paper. 
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What  is  it  like  for  Nell  Schwarzenbach  to  live  on  a 
powder  keg,  knowing  it  may  suddenly  go  off? 

Does  she  worry  about  the  danger  to  her  husband 
and  children? 

Does  she  fear  Cubans  new  rockets  will  fall  here  at 
any  moment? 

Does  she  expect  to  be  evacuated  on  an  instants 
notice? 

Does  she  feel  cut  off  from  the  free  world? 

Does  she  feel  the  pinch  of  living  in  hostile  territory  1 

Can  she  manage  a  normal  family  life? 


to  th^j^and  re  la 


The  Story  Behind  The  Story 

Sure,  we  live  in  complex  times.  But  Parade  Ixrlieves  that  no  story  is  so  complex  that  it  can’t  lx: 
illuminated  if  told  in  terms  of  real  people  in  real  places.  Hundreds  of  stories  and  millions  of 
words  have  lx:en  written  aljout  Castro  and  his  Cuba,  and  almost  as  many  about  the  giant  U.  S. 
base  at  Guantanamo.  Yet  the  story  of  this  hot  seat,  where  8,000  Americans  live  as  close  to 
Communism  as  do  the  West  Berliners,  had  never  l)een  told,  either  in  print  or  over  television,  in 
terms  of  its  impact  on  a  typical  .American  family.  Not,  that  is,  until  Parade,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  U.  .S.  Navy,  flew  in  writer  Ed  Kiester  and  photographer  Larry  Fried. 

They  l)rought  their  focus  down  sharply  on  the  lives  of  Irish  Schwarzenbach  of  New  Orleans, 
his  wife  Nell,  and  their  four  youngsters.  They  asked  the  kind  of  questions  that  would  come 
immediately  to  the  lips  of  any  American  reader  in  their  place:  Do  you  worry  about  the  danger? 
What  do  you  eat?  Do  you  feel  cut  ofT?  Where  do  you  go  for  a  night  out? 

Out  of  the  answers  to  these  and  other  questions,  they  have  illuminated  the  experience  of 
Americans  caught  up  in  the  turmoil  of  our  times.  They  have  told  the  story  of  Guantanamo 
once  and  for  all-in  the  lives  of  real  people  in  real  places. 

Depth  and  dimension  to  the  news,  in  America’s  Ijest  read  magazine  . . .  that’s  what  Parade 
adds  to  the  Sunday  package  of  70  strong  newspapers  all  over  America. 


Navv  \vi 


laxed. 


vagu 


OF  STRONG  NEWSPAPERS 


The  number  of 
newspapers  taking 
Drew  Pearson  is 
greater  today  than 
at  any  other  time 
in  his  28  years 
of  writing. 


The  Bell  Syndicate 

229  W.  43r(l  St,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Reston  Says 

{Continued  from  jmge  19) 


matic  events  of  the  space  pro- 
}fram  have  been  reported  and 
reported  well.  And  on  this  point 
I  would  like  to  say  that  one  of 
the  wisest  decisions  this  country 
ever  made  was  to  operate  its 
space  program  in  the  open,  as 
only  free  men  in  a  free  society 
can  do. 

“No  one  doubts  that  John 
Glenn,  Gus  Grissom  and  Alan 
I  Shepard  steered  themselves 
through  outer  space.  For  we  in¬ 
vited  the  whole  world  to  witness 
the  experimental  failures  that 
must  come  at  the  beginning  of 
any  new  scientific  era — and  we 
invited  the  world  to  witness  the 
recent  great  successes  yet  to 
come. 

“This  policy  of  candor  paid 
off.  We  do  not  have  to  spend  our 
time  convincing  skeptics  that 
our  space  program  isn’t  com¬ 
pounded  of  bluff  and  hocus 
pocus.  And  when  we  say  that 
our  objective  is  peace,  our 
frankness  lends  strength  and 
conviction  to  our  statement. 

“But  a  policy  of  openness  an<l 
accessibility  to  the  facts  also 
implies  a  responsibility  to  re- 
l)ort  the  facts  in  terms  the  peo¬ 
ple  can  understand.  This  respon- 
^  sibility  goes  far  beyond  relating 
the  moments  of  high  drama. 

Moon  Pr«»jecl 

“There  is  a  great  deal  of  mis¬ 
understanding  that  must  be 
cleared  away.  And  this,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  is  where  you 
come  in. 

“I  have  heard  many  thought¬ 
ful  people  ask  why  we  are  pro¬ 
posing  to  spend  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  go  to  the  moon  when 
there  are  so  many  problems  to 
be  solved  right  here  on  earth. 
They  deserxe  an  honest  reply. 

“The  answer  is  that  landing 
on  the  moon  is  an  objective — a 
'  goal  for  a  well-rounded  space 
program.  And  by  achieving  that 
goal,  we  will  solve  many  of  the 
problems  here  on  earth  and  will 
open  new  possibilities  of  peace 
and  prosperity  for  mankind  as 
well. 

“This  should  be  absolutely 
clear.  We  are  not  ‘shooting  for 
the  moon’  merely  to  satisfy  idle 
curiosity  or  to  fulfill  dreams  of 
national  vainglory.  We  are 
going  to  the  moon  because  it  is 
a  logical  step  in  the  exploration 
of  the  universe.” 

The  Vice  President  said  the 
steps  already  taken  have  paid 
off  citing  the  weather  satellite 
which  gave  three  days  warning 
of  Hurricane  Carla  so  that  the 
Gulf  Coast  of  Texas  could  be 
evacuated.  He  mentioned  new 
'  biological  concepts  of  medical 


value,  the  propose<l  communi'  a- 
tion  satellite  system,  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  materials,  etc. 

Outer  Space  Beat 

“I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
newspaperman  although  I  once 
serN'ed  an  apprenticeship  as  a 
printer’s  devil.  But  I  am  willing 
to  venture  a  prediction  that  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
one  of  the  most  important  news¬ 
men  on  your  staff  will  be  the 
one  who  covers  the  outer  space 
beat.”  He  said  he  didn’t  mean 
reporters  in  space  suits  orbiting 
the  Milky  Way.  “I  do  mean  men 
of  scientific  training  who  are 
possessed  of  curiosity  and  the 
gift  to  see  programs  as  a  whole 
and  place  them  in  perspective 
for  your  readers.  Your  readers 
must  have  this  ser\  ice  because 
the  space  program  is  all  im¬ 
portant. 

“I  hope  I  can  cooperate  with 
you  in  the  tremendous  and  ex¬ 
citing  task  of  reporting  the 
Space  Age.  I  hope  you  will  .send 
your  newsmen  to  Washington 
where  the  policy  is  made  and 
to  the  field  installations  where 
the  hardware  is  made  and 
launched.” 

Following  John.son’s  talk,  an 
afternoon  session  was  devoted 
to  the  U.  S.  space  program  and 
editors  heard  from:  General 
Bernard  A.  Shriever,  Command¬ 
er,  U.  S.  Air  Force  Systems 
Command;  Dr.  Joseph  Shea, 
deputy  director  of  NASA  Office 
of  Manned  Space  Flight;  Capt. 
Virgil  Grissom,  astronaut. 

Gen.  Schriever  said  “the  pub¬ 
lic  must  be  enabled  to  under¬ 
stand  not  only  the  nature  but 
also  the  significance  of  space. 
On  the  whole,  an  excellent  be¬ 
ginning  has  been  made  in  this 
direction.  Not  only  do  our  space 
efforts  receive  good  coverage  in 
the  news  columns,  but  often 
they  are  explained  and  inter¬ 
preted  in  editorials  and  feature 
articles.  Background  articles  on 
the  scientific  and  militar>’  as¬ 
pects  of  space  flight  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  common. 

Keeping  Perspective 

“If  there  is  one  way  in  which 
the  press  can  render  even 
greater  service  to  our  space  ef¬ 
forts,  I  think  it  may  consist  in 
helping  the  public  maintain  per¬ 
spective.  It  is  easy  to  get  so 
caught  up  in  the  rush  of  daily 
and  hourly  events,  that  we  lose 
sight  of  our  long-range  objec¬ 
tives  and  achievements.  The 
failure  of  one  missile  or  space 
shot  may  make  the  headlines, 
but  the  real  news  may  be  a 
solid  string  of  successes  in  an¬ 
other  space  program, 

“I  am  not  .suggesting  that 
our  failures  should  be  mini¬ 
mized  in  any  way.  The  impor- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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MOST  VERSATILE..  .  the  Fotosetter" 

is  the  key  machine  in  the  growing  art  of  photographic  type¬ 
setting.  Based  on  the  flexible  circulating  matrix  principle,  it 
brings  the  advantages  of  photocomposition,  with  all  its  versatility, 
speed  and  economy  within  practical  reach.  If  you  want  the  best 
in  machines  and  methods  for  setting  type  by  photography 

LOOK  TO  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 


iNTERTVPE  INTERTYPE  COMPANY  360  Furman  street  •  Brooklyn  l.  New  York 

'  A  DIVISION  OF  HARRIS  INTERTYPf  CORPORATION 

CORPORATION 

Fotosetter  is  d  registered  trademark 


Reston  Says 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

tant  thiiiR  is  that  we  do  leain 
from  them.  The  exploration  of 
space  is  a  long-ranpe  task,  and 
both  our  failures  and  our  suc¬ 
cesses  should  he  seen  in  that 
perspective.” 

Dr.  Shea  discussed  feasible 
methoils  of  placing  a  man  on 
the  moon  and  bringing  him 
back,  also  the  problems  involved 
in  selecting  the  right  and  final 
method  to  he  used. 

Capt.  (irissom  outlined  the 
Gemini  iirogram — a  workhorse 
spacecraft  holding  two  men  and 
rendezvous  in  orbit — scheduled 
for  late  in  196.3. 

Dr.  Thomas  Carney,  vicejires- 
ident  for  research,  Eli  Lilly  & 
Co.,  discussed  science  and  re¬ 
search  for  the  editors.  He  noted 
that  jirivate  companies  spent 
$227,000,000  for  research  in 
1961.  This  was  matched  by  gov¬ 
ernment  funds  approaching  the 
billion  dollar  mark.  There  is 
danger  of  having  too  much 
money,  he  said. 

We  must  have  more  wisdom 
in  spending  for  research.  Dol¬ 
lars  don’t  do  research — only 
men  and  women  can.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  substitute  money 
for  creativity,  a  danger  of  ere- 


announces  the  opening  of  a  branch  plant 
at  190  Herrick  Road,  Mineola,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


PICTURED— In  photo  gallery  at  ASNE  meeting:  Left  to  right— Wilbur 
Elston,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune;  Harry  Boyd.  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Gazette;  George  Scott.  Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress;  and  Don  E.  Weaver. 
Columbus  Citizen-Journal. 

too  much  for  them  to  do  and 
editors  and  publishers  have 
underrated  the  importance  of 
science  news.  He  outlined  the 
problem  of  one  reporter  being 
assigned  to  cover  a  recent  sci¬ 
ence  meeting  of  five  days  dur¬ 
ing  which  1000  papers  were  de¬ 
livered  and  there  were  as  many 
as  31  simultaneous  meetings  in 
one  morning. 

He  cautioned  about  reporting 
preliminary  clinical  trials  such 
as  claimed  cures  for  cancer  and 
other  diseases  before  they  are 
tested  out  and  proven.  “You 
should  report  facts,”  he  said, 
“but  just  because  someone  says 
something  doesn’t  mean  it  is  a 
fact.” 

Newsi)ai)ers  can  develop  their 
own  individuality  by  developing 
more  and  better  science  writers, 
he  said.  “Is  the  field  of  science 
any  more  important  than  foot¬ 
ball,  basketball  or  baseball?” 

“When  newspapers  decide 
that  science  is  of  first  impor¬ 
tance,  then  scientists  will  be 
more  than  willing  to  help,”  he 
said.  “Don’t  let  your  own  news- 
l)aper  be  scooped  by  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 


ating  a  generation  of  non¬ 
thinkers.  There  is  not  enough 
basic  research  and  too  much 
applieil  or  practical  research,  he 
said. 

In  discussing  communications 
in  and  about  science.  Dr.  Carney 
said  news  about  science  is  a 
most  appealing  subject  to  the 
public  but  that  even  scientists 
are  confused  by  the  mass  of 
data  available.  He  paid  tribute 
to  the  science  writers  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  numbering  less 
than  200  who  have  been  doing 
a  good  job  under  many  handi¬ 
caps,  in  his  oi)inion.  There  is 


Specially  designed  and  equipped  for  the  fastest  possi¬ 
ble  service  in  contrasting  new  mats,  fonts  and  sorts. 

Planned  and  strategically  located  to  provide  conve¬ 
nient  facilities  for  manufacturers  who  now  can  ship 
their  material  direct  to  the  branch  location  for  fast, 
accurate  and  uniform  service. 


154  W.  14th  street,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 
326  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 
1105  Trenton  St.,  Los  Angeles  15,  Cal. 
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ment  in  one  year,  Mr.  Lacerda 
said  there  would  be  a  two-fold 
consequence:  1.  Increasing  pio- 
ductivity  with  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  for  our  youth;  and 
2.  Increasing  of  confidence  and 
hope.  A  better  use  of  reasoning, 
a  |)sychological  turnabout. 

“Let  us  win  over  the  youth 
of  the  Americas  together  while 
simultaneously  in  Russia  its 
own  technological  progress  will 
increase  the  demand  for  liberty 
that  is  built  in  its  own  youth. 
A  boy  who  has  flown  to  the 
moon  won’t  forever  think  that 
Khrushchev  is  out  of  this  world. 

“Now  more  than  ever,  the  op¬ 
portunity  arises  for  the  U.  S. 
to  reveal  to  the  other  Americas 
its  better  face,  which  to  me  is 
its  true  one. 

‘Kealisli«‘  .Approach" 

“In  Latin  America,  in  Brazil, 
in  Rio,  we  just  need  to  gain 
time  and  use  it  properly  as  it 
is  running  des))erately  short,  in 
onler  to  effect  the  democratic 
revolution  through  education, 
the  technological  revolution 
through  education,  the  spiritual 
revolution  through  education.  If 
we  do  believe,  as  the  Commu¬ 
nists  certainly  do,  in  the  explo¬ 
sive  power  of  ideas  let’s  havQ 
them.  If  our  ideas  are  better, 
we  have  to  make  them  our 
strength.  Let  us  not  keep  them 
to  ourselves,  let  us  put  them 
to  Youth.  Let  us  invest  in  the 
power  of  ideas.” 

Air.  Lacerda  called  for  a 
“realistic  approach  attained 
only  by  mutual  respect  and  sin¬ 
cere  friendship.  .  .  .  Simplifica¬ 
tion,  being  one  inherent  evil  of 
our  profession,  becomes  a 
plague  when  serious  matters 
that  need  comprehensive  knowl¬ 
edge  are  treated  as  just  fash¬ 
ionable  trends.  Pan-American- 
ism  comes  up  like  waves.  .  .  . 
Today,  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  fashion  of  Pan 
Americanism  emerges  again, 
this  time  with  a  new  hope.  Let 
us  .see  to  it  that  it  not  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Let  us  make  it  a  step 
towards  continental  integration 
in  a  free  world. 

“Yes,  let  us  have  your  money 
with  strings  attached.  Let  us 
not  pretend  that  economic  help 
has  nothing  to  do  with  estab¬ 
lishing  a  free  responsible  cevm- 
munity  in  Latin  America.  No 
one  has  the  right  to  finance 
policies  that  do  not  prevent 
Communism  to  grow  from  with¬ 
in.  To  use  your  money  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  real¬ 
ize  that  democracy  is  an  idea 
that  divides  nations  within 
them.selves;  and  that  democracy 
is  an  ideal,  not  just  a  password 
to  get  credits  from  your  gov- 
emment.” 

Bob  Hope,  Hollywood  star, 
entertained  the  editors  at  the 
closing  banquet. 
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Education  in  I^utin  .America 

Carlos  Lacerda,  governor  of 
the  state  of  Guanabara  in 
Brazil,  and  former  newspaper 
publisher  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
urged  high  priority  in  educa¬ 
tion  in  Latin  America  as  “not 
only  the  noblest  investment, 
but  also  the  most  practical  from 
a  political  point  of  view”  as 
the  way  to  “captivate  for  free¬ 
dom  the  Latin  American  peoples 
and  integrate  a  real  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  spirit  in  this  hemisphere.” 
He  said  he  did  not  refer  to  the 
slow  process  of  passing  several 
generations  through  formal 
schooling  but  immediate  concen¬ 
tration  within  the  next  year  or 
two  on  vocational  training  and 
technical  colleges.  By  doing 
this,  which  he  has  already 
.started  in  his  state  by  doubling 
industrial  high  school  enroll- 
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Color  conversion  on  a  Hoe  Colormatic*  requires  little  more  time  than  it  takes  to  read  this  brief  message.  One  tool,  one  adjust¬ 
ment  reverses  cylinder  rotation.  Ink  change  is  accomplished  through  quick  connect  coupling  of  individual  color  ink  container 
and  the  twist  of  a  valve  knob.  Wash-up  is  handled  simply.  All  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  The  time  factor— while  important— is  more 
significant  as  an  indication  of  the  planned  simplicity  characteristic  of  every  feature  of  the  Hoe 
Colormatic.  It  is  through  such  planning  that  Hoe  builds  a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today’s  equipment. 

Look  to  Hoe  for  progress  in  printing.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
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Press  Card 
Syndicate’s 
Doors  Closed 


RcpiiUlic  r»‘atiu'cs  Syiuliratc, 
Xt‘\v  York  C'ity,  lias  Ih'cii 
onjoiiicd  from  iloiny  Imsincss  in 
Xcw  York  State.  The  order  \va.-< 
oI(taine(l  liy  State  .Attorney 
fu'iieial  I.oui.';  .1.  I.efkowitz  who 
eluiryed  the  fii'in  with  (heeption 
in  an  adveiti.-iement. 

(The  fii'in  has  not  Iteeii  reeoy- 
niz«‘d  for  li.stiim'  in  t!ie  annual 
Syndieat»‘  Idrirtoi'y  piihlisluMl 
hy  KdITOK  A:  Pt  IU.I.SIIKI;.  ) 

The  Supreme  Court  order 
retpiires  tin*  or>*anization  to  turn 
ovt-r  all  money  obtained  as  a 
result  of  the  ad  to  the  Bureau 
of  Consumer  Frauds  which  will 
frive  it  hack  to  claimants.  The 
ad  stated  that  a  jterson  who 
paid  $8  would  receivt'  press 
credtmtials  and  could  earn  up  to 
$1(1(1  a  week  as  a  rei)orter  for  a 
‘‘nationally  famous"  news  syn¬ 
dicate. 

The  X'ewspaper  Reporters’ 
Association  of  Xew  York  City 
hroupht  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General’s  attention. 

Mr.  I.efkowitz  said  he  olitained 
orders  enjoininfr  three  individu¬ 


als  alletred  to  have  collalxirated 
in  the  ju'eparation  and  jilace- 
ment  of  the  advertisement  from 
doin^r  business  with  or  for 
Ri'imhlic  Features  Syndicate. 

X'amed  in  these  orders  are 
Iiavid  I..  Ratkt',  of  Ilart.sdale, 
X.  Y..  Alonroe  Caine,  of  Scars- 
dale,  X.  Y.,  and  Pick  Randall, 
of  Manliattan. 

.All  defendants  denied  the  alh'- 
(■ations  contained  in  the  court 
papers  hut  consented  to  the 
entr\  of  the  court’s  orders. 

Caine  and  Ratke  were  identi¬ 
fied  as  othccu's  of  Bor’JT-.Iohnson 
Klectronics  Inc.,  a  firm  char,tred 
with  usimi'  falsi“,  misleailintr  and 
fraudulent  advertisimt;  in  the 
Side  of  a  i)ocket-size  |)ortid)le 
riidio.  .As  a  result  of  state  action, 
a  receiver  for  the  corporiition 
wiis  appointed  and  more  tlnin 
$18(1,()(MI  was  returned  to  inii'- 
cha.sers  of  the  radios  several 
months  airo. 

Randall  was  harreil  from  the 
securities  husiness  in  Xew  A'ork 
State  in  l!i(>(l. 


EDITOR  —  In  addition  to  report¬ 
ing  on  school  and  medical  science. 
Helen  Carringer  will  be  women's 
editor  of  the  Canton  (O.)  Reposi¬ 
tory.  She  has  been  on  the  paper's 
staff  since  1952. 


spondent,  were  indicted  last 
liecemher  8  on  char>res  of  failing 
to  register  under  the  Foreign 
-Agents  Regi.stration  -Act.  The 
case  is  pending  in  district  court. 

In  regi.stering,  Prensa  Latina 
said  its  joh  is  to  collect  new>  of 
interest  to  its  home  otticc  in 
Havana,  and  to  translate  and 
transmit  this  news.  It  al.so 
"transmits  news,  on  an  exchan, ge 
basis,"  to  the  Xew  York  otlicc 
of  TASS,  tlic  Soviet  news  agency. 

-Mr.  Portela,  a  native  of  Cuba 
naturalize’d  as  a  U.S.  citizen  in 
1!)R>,  said  supi»ortin,g  funds  for 
Prensa  Latina  come  from  a 
$12.'>,()imi  monthly  allocatiem  from 
Radio  Idfusora  Xacional,  ■an 
agency  of  or  under  the  sui»er- 
vision  of  a  ministry  of  the 
goveinment  of  Cuba.” 


(iai  on  liaselfall 
For  First  Time 


B<»oset  ill  Britain 


I*r<*n*»a  Latina  Fileji 
.\j*  Governinent  .\unit 


I.OXDO.N 

The  Xational  L'nion  of  Jour- 
nali.sts  has  negotiati'd  a  new  con¬ 
tract  iiroviding  a  $7  (two 
pounds,  1(1  shillings)  increase 
for  news  agency  staffers.  This 
will  bring  the  minimum  to  $(!T. 


Washington 
Pren.sa  Latina  has  registered 
with  the  Justice  Dejiartment  as 
a  news  agency  suiiported  by 
$P2-">,(l(l(l  monthl.v  iiayments  from 
the  Cuban  government. 

The  agency  and  Francisco  V. 
Portela,  its  Chief  I'.S.  corre- 


ClNClNN.ATI 
Lillby  I.ackman,  a  ('im-iunnti 
Ktit/uircr  reporter,  set  a  prece¬ 
dent  by  writing  a  page-one 
advance  on  the  oiiening  game, 
-Ajiril  fl,  between  Philailelphia 
and  the  Xational  League  cham¬ 
pion  Reds.  It  was  the  first  time 
a  girl  was  given  this  assignment 
in  the  town  where  professional 
baseball  originated.  Miss  Lack- 
man  formerly  was  with  the  Sen- 
York  TiiiH)!:. 


Think 


when  you  think  of 


Rgtail  sales  are  soaring  In  Metropolitan  Phoenix  — 
NO.  1  BUYING  CENTER  of  America’s  fastest 
growing  state  I  ■  In  the  past  3  years*,  General 
Merchandise  sales  are  up  49%;  Apparel, 
up  43.2%;  Automotive,  up  B'7.1%;  Drugs,  up  48.8%: 
Food  and  Beverages,  up  49.2%.  Total  retail  salee 
show  a  29%  galnl  ■  Ptfty-Mvan  oants  of  every 
retail  dollar  spent  in  Arizona  la  spent  In  Phoenix. 
Use  the  ONE  low-cost  medium  that  does  the  BIG 
job— in  the  Southwest’s  billion-dollar  market  I 
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JAMeS  MARLOW 

Distinguished  Associated  Press  Washington  Columnist 


1  SIG 

>MA  DELTA  C 
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L 

in  1962 
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"James  Marlow's  consistently  fine  analyses 
.  .  .  are  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
puhlic  knowledge.  He  is  distinguished  for 
his  fearlessness,  his  keen  awareness  of  the 
issues  of  onr  time  and  his  ability  to  report, 
weigh  and  discuss  these  issues  authorita¬ 
tively  in  public  print.” 


” .  .  .  for  exceptionally  meritorious  work  .  .  . 
consistently  outstanding  reporting  and  in¬ 
terpreting  of  the  W ashington  scene.” 


Marlow's  highly  informative  column  of  Washington  news  analysis 
is  part  of  The  Associated  Press  basic  news  report  — as  are  the  daily 
columns  of  these  other  noted  writers.  They  are  representative  of  the 
outstanding  quality  that  goes  into  the  entire  AP  news  report. 


HAL  BOYLE 
Everybody's  Columnist 


J.  M.  ROBERTS 
News  Analyst 


CYNTHIA  LOWRY 
Radio -TV 


SAM  DAWSON 
Business  News 


BOB  THOMAS 
Hollywood 


WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  SHOULD  KNOW 
4-  ABOUT  THE  NEW 
COIN-OPERATED 
<  LAUNDRY  AND 
DRYCLEANING  INDUSTRY 


THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  laundry  store  business  originated  with  the  " 
end  of  World  War  II.  Shifts  and  growth  in  population  and  the  con-  ^ 
tinuing  full-time  employment  of  women  in  America's  labor  force  ...  R 
coupled  with  soaring  commercial  laundry  costs,  initiated  the  growth  R 
of  these  stores,  from  538  stores  in  1946  to  28,000  today.  Consumer 
acceptance  has  been  enthusiastic  because  the  coin-operated  store 
answered  the  needs  of  millions  of  households. 

WITH  THE  advent  of  coin-operated  drycleaning  machines,  the 
neighborhood  Laundromat'  store  has  become  an  even  more  im-  ^ 
portant  part  of  the  national  scene  as  a  complete  fabric  treatment 
center,  offering  a  unique  and  thrifty  drycleaning  service  heretofore  ^ 
unavailable.  Now,  skirts,  slacks,  storm  coats,  blankets,  sweaters,  kJ 
Dad's  ties  and  the  usual  raft  of  woolen  mittens  drop  handily  into  an  g- 
efficient  and  inexpensive  load  in  a  coin-operated  drycleaning  ma-  ^ 
chine.  A  combination  load  of  items  such  as  these,  can  be  done  for 
only  $1.50— $2.00.  A  commercial  drycleaning  fee  on  such  a  load 
would  easily  be  $6.00  to  $7.00.  When  you  consider  that  as  many  as 
2  or  3  dresses,  a  couple  of  pairs  of  slacks,  plus  3  or  4  sweaters  and 
other  items  can  be  done  in  one  load,  the  homemaker  saves  tens  of  tal 
dollars  on  every  trip  to  the  coin-operated  store.  wo 

pel 

THERE  HAS  always  been  "a  magic"  about  drycleaning  and  the 
professionals  have  enjoyed  the  overrated  "secrecy"  beyond  the  Ro 
home  spot  remover  bottle.  The  new  coin-operated  Westinghouse 
drycleaning  machines  are  proving  to  the  American  housewife  that 
drycleaning,  too,  is  a  do-it-yourself  task  with  little  mystery.  Actually, 
the  "magic"  of  drycleaning  is  the  special  liquid  solvent  called  otl 
perchlorethylene  that  is  used  instead  of  soap  and  water.  Many  years  inc 
were  spent  by  Westinghouse  research  in  perfecting  the  absolutely 
safe  use  of  this  solvent  in  their  completely  automatic  self-contained 
drycleaning  machines  that  reduces  drycleaning  to  the  drop  of  coins. 

off 

ALD  has  supervised  the  planning  and  financing  of  over  14,000  un 
Westinghouse  Laundry  &  Drycleaning  stores  throughout  the  United  tyj 
States  and  Canada  .  .  .  more  successful  stores  than  all  others 
combined.  This  new  industry  is  enjoying  healthy  progress  because,  I 
in  providing  a  necessity-of-life  to  every  family,  it  is  basically  oriented  I 
to  our  modern,  efficient,  money-saving,  time-saving  way  of  life. 

«ALD.  Inc.,  1962  I 


FASTER  stock  tables  come  off  new  machine  at  AP  in  test  transmission 
to  the  Washington  Star.  In  picture  are,  left  to  right:  W.  J.  Callahan, 
assistant  production  manager  of  the  Star;  E.  B.  Kimbell,  AP  research 
manager;  Hector  McKay,  of  AT&T;  and  C.  H.  Singleton,  AP's  Washing¬ 
ton  traffic  chief. 

I  r¥^  comjiuter  system  last  Sep- 

3.J3J.C  temlier  and  E.  Blanton  Kimhell, 
manager  of  research  and  devel- 
1  J  T  T  opment,  said  the  computer  jiro- 

)00C1.0C1  U  P  gram  will  lie  completed  by  its 

_  *  target  date,  next  I)ecemlH*r. 

„  A  Kimbell  said  the  news 

II  W  1.1.  C  service  has  been  testing  Bell 

System’s  Data  Speed  several 
e  Associated  Press  an-  months  in  its  New  York  lalnira- 
ced  this  week  that  it  will  tory.  Field  tests  liegan  recently 
11  “Data  Speed”  «iuii)ment  with  the  tables  being  tran.smitted 
arry  Teletyjiesetter  stock  over  one  wide-band  channel  from 
•s  at  the  speed  of  1,().")(»  Xew  York  to  the  Ifn.s'/i/xpfoM 
Is — alxuit  130  agate  lines —  St(tr,  where  they  are  u.serl  in  the 
ninute.  Star’s  regular  erlitions. 

le  ultra-speed  system  will  Transmission  of  the  complete 
into  service  this  summer  New  York  Stock  E.xchange  final 
afternoon  newspai)ers  now  li-st  at  the  new  speed  will  retiuire 
lhI  by  AP’s  High  Speed  Tele-  alwut  10  minutes,  the  American 
setter  (six  wire)  Stock  Sy.s-  table  five  and  the  NYSE  Imnds 
Later,  along  with  AP’s  alwut  three.  All  three  major 
r  tabular  circuits,  it  will  be  closing  tables  will  be  completed 
'jmrated  into  a  sy.stem  based  K'ss  than  20  minutes,  coni- 
igh-spee<l  computers,  which  to  almost  oO  minutes  for 

mechanize  AP’s  stock  tables  High  Speed  Teletypesetter 

^  Stock  Sv.stem  now  in  use.  The 

om  the  time  the  data  comes  ^  i-  4. 

,  ,  .  ,  final  N  iSE  list  now  requires  2o 

he  various  e.xchange  tickers  ^j^utes  transmission  time,  the 
the  columns  are  set  into  American  Exchange  final  list  15 
in  newspaper  offices.  minutes,  and  NYSE  bonds  seven 

P  announced  plans  to  install  minutes. 


AI.KJ,  inc.,  7045D  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago  45 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

ALD  Canada,  Ltd.,  25  Bellield  Road,  Rexdale  (Toronto),  Ontario 

I  I  Send  me  your  Progress  Report  and  Press  Kit.  I  want  to 


know  more  about  this  mushrooming  industry. 


VETERANS — Three  Philadelphia  Bulletin  employes  whose  work  experience 
total  135  years  clasp  hands  with  President  and  General  Manager  Robert 
L.  Taylor,  second  from  right.  The  occasion  was  the  Bulletin's  MSth 
birthday.  Pins  representing  45  years  of  employment  were  awarded  to 
Don  Donaghey,  sports  department,  extreme  right;  Vic  Hizer,  composing 
room,  and  Bill  Boersig,  accounting  department. 
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Kennedy  Plays  It  Down 
Middle  at  News  Parley 


Ity  \aomi  Nover 

Washington 
A  Washinirton  correspondent 
who  wants  to  lie  recoprnized  at 
President  Kenne<ly’s  press  con¬ 
ference  stands  a  three-to-one 
chance  of  pettinp  the  nod  if  he 
— or  she — takes  a  seat  well  in 
front  in  the  middle  section  of  the 
State  Department  auditorium. 

An  analysis  of  where  the  67 
questions  asked  of  the  Chief 
Executive  at  his  last  three  press 
conferences  came  from  shows 
the  following: 

Forty-two  of  the  questions  or 
()2  percent  came  from  corre- 
s|K)ndents  sitting  in  the  middle 
.section  of  the  comfortable  but 
cavernous  hall. 

The  remaining  2.7  (luestions 
a.sked  at  those  three  press  con¬ 
ferences  (March  21,  March  29 
and  .\pril  11)  ori.c:inate<l  in 
almo.st  e<iual  measure  from  cor¬ 
respondents  occupying  seats  on 
the  left  and  the  ripht  facinp  the 
President. 

The  location  of  the  (piestioners 
at  each  of  the  three  jiress  con¬ 
ferences  was  as  follows: 

Left  Middle  Kipht  Total 
1  17  .7  23 

.7  18  1  27 

7  7  3  17 

13  12  12  67 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures 
that  corresixmdents  who  sat  in 
the  middle  section  at  any  of 
those  press  conferences  were  in 
an  advantagwus  position  though 
far  more  so  at  the  conferences 
of  March  21  and  29  than  at  the 
conference  of  April  11  when 
President  Kennedy  took  up  a 


EVEN  1,000— Richard  W.  Clarice, 
editor  of  the  New  York  News, 
looks  at  Safety  Council  citation 
given  to  C.  D.  Batchelor,  News 
editorial  cartoonist,  in  recognition 
of  doing  1,000  drawings  in  his 
series,  "Inviting  the  Undertaker." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Batchelor  were  in¬ 
jured  April  21  when  their  car  and  a 
bakery  truck  collided  in  Conn. 
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ver>’  large  portion  of  the  time  in 
denouncing  the  price-raising 
action  of  United  States  Steel. 

What  the  table  does  not  show 
is  that  even  if  he  or  she  sat  in 
the  middle  section  a  correspond¬ 
ent  was  less  likely  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  called  upon  if  he 
occupied  a  seat  somewhere  in 
the  back  rows  than  if  he  sought 
to  win  presidential  attention 
from  a  place  up  front. 

In  First  Few  Kows 

My  notes  suggest  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  those 
who  got  to  ask  questions  at  the 
three  i)ress  conferences — per¬ 
haps  80  percent  of  the  total — 
were  correspondents  seated  in 
the  first  few  rows,  whether  in 
the  center  or  the  sections  on  the 
left  and  right. 

The  sheer  magnitude,  rela¬ 
tively  speaking,  of  the  State 
Department  auditorium  may 
provide  us  with  a  clue  that  helps 
explain  the  pattern  unfoldetl 
here. 

During  most  of  the  Truman 
Administration  and  all  of  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  the 
press  conferences  were  held  in 
the  stuffy,  crowde<l  but  intimate 
Indian  Treaty  Room  in  the  old 
State  Department  building. 

The  distance  between  the  desk 
l)ehind  which  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  stood  and  the  doorway  open¬ 
ing  out  of  the  corridor  was  about 
the  distance  between  the  plat¬ 
form  from  which  Kenne<ly 
speaks  and  possibly  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  row  of  seats. 

S«.als  Are  RcMTved 

In  fact,  the  entire  Indian 
Treaty  Room  could  be  wedged 
into  one  small  corner  of  the 
State  Department  auditorium. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
the  President  should  so  often 
call  on  correspondents  immedi¬ 
ately  in  front  of  him  particu¬ 
larly  since  it  is  precisely  those 
seats  that  the  so-called  White 
House  “regulars”  occupy  at 
press  conferences. 

There  was  a  time  w’hen  rela¬ 
tively  few  seats  were  reserved. 
Now  almost  the  entire  front 
row  and  many  seats  in  other 
rows  close  to  the  platform  are 
reserved. 

As  President  Kennedy  gets  to 
know  more  and  more  correspond¬ 
ents  by  sight  he  may  get  to  call 
on  more  correspondents  who  do 
not  sit  front  and  center, 
for  April  28,  1962 


HOW  PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE  CAN 
BUILD  CAPITAL  EQUITY  BY  OWNING 

A  COIN-OPERATED 
t  LAUNDRY  AND 

DRYCLEANING  STORE 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  amazing  developments  in  the  coin-operated 
laundry  and  drycleaning  business  has  been  the  overwhelming 
success  by  doctors,  lawyers,  editors,  teachers,  publishers,  bankers 
and  other  professional  people  who  have  found  it  to  be  a  remarkable 
way  of  building  their  capital  equity,  without  jeopardizing  their  pro¬ 
fession.  You,  too,  may  want  to  find  out  how  easy  it  is  to  run  this 
profitable  business  in  your  spare  time  while  being  rewarded  with 
handsome  returns  on  your  investment. 

ESSENTIALLY,  this  business  represents  an  unusually  attractive 
business  opportunity  for  you  because  it  protects  the  owner- 
operator  from  the  pitfalls  that  beset  many  small  businesses. 

Here  are  some  of  its  unique  advantages: 

■  No  merchandise  is  involved.  Therefore,  you  have  no  pricing  prob¬ 
lems,  seasonal  slumps,  tastes  or  trends.  This  is  a  basic  every-day 
necessity. 

■  No  labor  problems.  Necessary  maintenance  and  porter  work  can 
be  contracted  out  to  local  independent  ALD  approved  servicemen. 

■  No  credit  problem.  It  is  a  cash  and  carry  business. 


THERE  is  a  dramatic  demand  for  more  and  more  such  laundry  and 
drycleaning  stores  . . .  75,(X)0  MORE  should  and  can  be  added  with¬ 
out  approaching  saturation.  You  will  be  getting  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a  business  that  has  proven  itself  stable  and  profitable.  This 
business  is  essentially  a  small  neighborhood  business,  a  service 
that  sells  itself  to  the  community. 

YOU  Will  have  the  backing  and  experience  of  the  acknowledged 
pioneer  in  the  industry— ALD,  a  forward-thinking  company  that  has 
over  500  knowledgeable  sales  representatives  who  can  answer  your 
questions  on  everything  from  initial  real  estate  investment  and 
financing  your  equipment  to  the  finer  details  of  store  layout  and 
decor.  And  behind  this  invaluable  distributor-consultant  stands  the 
Westinghouse  Corporation.  You  can  be  sure  if  it’s  Westinghouse. 

CALD,  Inc.,  1962 


ALD,  Inc.,  7045D  N.  Western  Ave., Chicago  45 

Offices  in  Principai  Cities 

ALD  Canada,  Ltd.,  25  Belfield  Road,  Rexdale  (Toronto),  Ontario 

□  /  might  be  interested  in  a  Westinghouse  Laundromat  and 
Drycleaning  store.  Have  your  representative  call  me. 


NAME_ 


j  ADDRESS _ 

I 
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Heat  the  metal, 
not  the  pot 


with  Kemp  immersion  heating 


PRECISE,  AUTOMATED  TEMPERATURE  CONTRpL 

speeds  production  and  cuts  fuel  costs  at  a  midwestern  daily 
using  this  7-ton  capacity  Kemp  Obround  melting  pot. 


DROSS  FORMATION  DROPPED  35%  with  this  fuUy- 
enclosed  4500-lb.  capacity  Kemp  Round  melting  pot.  Immer¬ 
sion  heating  eliminated  fumes,  open  flame,  heat  and  noise. 


Kemp  melting  pots — with  gas  or  electric  immer¬ 
sion  heating — give  you  maximum  melting  efficiency 
by  heating  the  metal  inside  the  pot.  And  when  you 
heat  with  gas,  Kemp’s  industrial  carburetor  pre¬ 
mixes  air  and  fuel  to  maintain  constant,  uniform 
temperature — regardless  of  gas  supply  or  burner 
demand — while  you  reduce  fuel  bills  at  least  407c. 

Kemp  Immersion  Heating  units  are  built  to 
Kemp’s  high  engineering  standards  and  are  deliv¬ 
ered  ready  for  easy  "plug  in”  installation.  For  a 
profitable  solution  to  your  melting  problem,  check 
your  Kemp  representative  or  write  for  Bulletin 
No.  IE-10  to:  The  C.  M.  Kemp  Manufacturing 
Company,  490  Baltimore-Annapolis  Blvd.,  Glen 
Bumie,  Maryland. 


It  always  pays 

to  come  to 


KEMP 


Double  Page 
Reply  Given 
Sign  Issue 

San  Francisco 

Pictures  and  reports  from 
experts  were  used  by  the  San 
Franciacn  Chronicle  to  answer 
the  outdoor  advertising  indus¬ 
try’s  charges  of  trick  photogra¬ 
phy  in  connection  with  an 
editorial. 

The  result  was  a  two-page 
spread  April  16  under  the  head¬ 
ing:  “A  Clarification:  The  Great 
Billboard  Controversy.”  The 
Chronicle  stated  categorically 
that  no  unusual  practice  of  any 
nature  beyond  normal  cropping 
and  enlarging  was  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  contro¬ 
versial  page. 

“There  was  no  so-called  ‘trick 
photography.’  There  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  retract,”  the 
editorial  said. 

The  report  included  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  report  titled  “True 
Photos”  issued  by  Ross  Barrett, 
president  of  Foster  &  Kleiser, 
outdoor  advertising  firm.  This 
was  done  because  a  number  of 
letters  suggesting  it  would  be 
fair  to  reproduce  the  charges 
and  pictures  circulated  by  F&K. 
The  decision  for  this  inclusion 
was  made  after  careful  study  of 
the  entire  dispute  “despite  the 
fact  Mr.  Barrett’s  documents  are 
admittedly  an  attack  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  Chronicle  edi¬ 
tors,”  it  was  stated. 

Two  days  after  the  editorial 
appeared  Mr.  Barrett  said  the 
time  has  come  to  stop  the  inter¬ 
change  and  declared  Foster  & 
Kleiser  “satisfied  at  least  to  the 
point  that  further  discussion  is 
not  desired.”  Displaying  sets  of 
photos  to  demonstrate  his  con¬ 
tention  the  Chronicle  photos 
were  “out  of  context  from  crop¬ 
ping,”  he  said  the  outdoor  firm 
has  made  its  point  with  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies  and 
has  received  magnificent  sup¬ 
port. 

The  situation  arose  following 
the  publication  of  an  editorial 
protesting  that  too  many  bill¬ 
boards  are  in  the  way  of  San 
Francisco  views.  Five  pictures 
were  used  in  the  editorial  page 
stand. 

Foresaw  .Attack 

This  editorial  included  the 
forecast  that  the  editorial  would 
bestir  a  bitter  attack. 

“Even  so,  we  did  not  realize 
how  accurate  our  prediction 
would  prove,  nor  how  rapidly 
the  battle  would  be  joined,”  the 
Chronicle  stated. 

The  result  was  a  determined 
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and  well-organized  campaign  of 
criticism,  the  Chronicle  “clari¬ 
fication”  said.  Two  companies 
served  a  demand  for  a  retrnc- 
tion  of  the  photos  and  “we  have 
been  threatened  with  libel  suits 
by  the  same  firms,”  the  editorial 
added. 

The  three-week  old  editorial 
page  and  the  pictures,  the  text 
of  the  letter  sent  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  by  Mr.  Barrett 
and  the  F&K  “true  photos  re¬ 
port”  wei’e  reproduced  in  the 
Chronicle  reply  pages. 

The  Chronicle  also  presented 
two  sequences  of  pictures  show¬ 
ing  views  of  outdoor  boards 
taken  with  80mm  standard,  180 
mm  telephoto  and  65mm  wide- 
angle  lens.  The  newspaper  asked 
readers  to  be  the  judge. 

The  camera  was  not  moved 
from  its  tripod  during  the 
change  of  lenses  and  all  pictures 
were  enlarged  to  pertinent  sec¬ 
tions  would  be  of  identical  size, 
the  caption  stated. 

In  additional  reproductions, 
the  Chronicle  presented  reports 
by  Ansel  Adams,  photographer, 
and  by  Harvey  Morton,  presi¬ 
dent,  'Tinsley  Laboratories  which 
is  supplying  precision  lenses  for 
moon  rockets. 

Backs  Photographer 

Mr.  Adams  endorsed  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  Pirkle  Jones,  who  made 
the  photos  used  in  the  original 
Chronicle  report  and  who  is 
known  for  his  photography  in 
the  field  of  local  and  regional 
planning. 

“To  describe  these  pictures  as 
‘trick  photography’  is  utterly 
preposterous,”  Mr.  Adams  said. 
He  added  that  the  Chronicle  had 
done  no  unusual  cropping  nor 
had  the  newspaper  in  any  way 
altered  the  structural  or  “place¬ 
ment”  aspects  of  the  signs  in 
Mr.  Jones’  photographs. 

In  its  editorial  summary,  the 
Chronicle  stated  that  the  F&K 
photos  in  themselves  “demon¬ 
strate  beyond  a  doubt  that  bill¬ 
boards  block  views,  and  when 
placed  indiscriminately  can  de¬ 
stroy  vistas  of  beauty  and 
tranquility.” 

No  direct  mention  was  made 
of  a  protest  issued  by  the  San 
Francisco  Advertising  Club.  But 
the  editorial  said  the  Chronide 
is  fully  aware  of  the  vital  part 
all  forms  of  advertising  have 
played  in  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 

“At  the  same  time  we  are  a 
daily  newspaper  responsible  to 
our  readers  to  represent  their 
welfare  and  interests.  No 
thoughtful  representative  of  the 
advertising  industry  would  ques¬ 
tion  this  responsibility.  For  our 
readers  are  his  customers  and 
their  interest  in  his  interest,” 
the  editorial  observed. 
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What’s  new  at  Western  Union?  PLENTY! 


A  phenomenon  called  “The  Information  Explosion” 
is  affecting  every  facet  of  the  American  economy.  To 
make  it  work,  more  versatile  communications  are 
needed.  Western  Union  is  making  giant  strides  toward 
answering  that  need.  Newest  developments  include; 

Private  Communications  Systems  engineered  to 
handle  combinations  of  communications  in  the  voice, 
data,  record,  and  facsimile  fields.  •  Soon,  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  on  a  direct  business-to-business  toll-call  basis  will 
accommodate  voice/data  communications.  •  Western 
Union’s  Telex  Network,  a  superior  form  of  direct- 
dial  teleprinter  communications,  is  expanding  to  scores 
of  U.S.  cities.  •  And  a  nationwide  microwave  network, 
capable  of  handling  every  known  form  of  electronic 
communications,  is  being  pushed  to  completion. 

The  complete  Western  Union  story,  as  fascinating 
as  it’s  factual,  recently  appeared  in  a  supplement  in 
The  New  York  Times.  It  tells  how  Western  Union  is 
moving  ahead,  not  only  in  speeding  the  printed  word, 
but  in  all  forms  of  electronic  communications. 


Interested  in  knowing  how  these  new  Western 
Union  services  can  improve  your  company’s  commu¬ 
nications  and  cut  co.sts?  Wire  us  collect  today: 
Western  Union,  60  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

NOTE:  If  you  have  not  seen  the  special  16-page 
Western  Union  supplement,  we  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  without  cost  or  obligation.  Wire  us  collect, 
or  drop  a  line  on  your  letterhead  to  Dept.  K-8. 


WESTERN 

UNION 

CREATIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 


Write  on  your  let¬ 
terhead  for  free 
I2  page  illustrated 
brochure  and  actual 
lettering  samples. 


PAN  AMERICAN  SEMINAR  at  International  House,  New  Orleans, 
preceded  ASNE  meetings.  In  this  group,  left  to  right,  are:  Dr.  Pedro 
Joaquin  Chamorro,  editor  of  La  Prensa,  Managua,  Nicaragua;  Crawford 
H.  Ellis,  chairman  of  Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co.,  the  sponsors; 
Maurice  F.  Barr,  International  House;  Otilio  Ulate,  editor  of  Oiario  de 
Costa  Rica,  San  Jose;  George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune;  and  Ben  F.  Meyer,  editor  of  AP  Latin  American  desk, 
Washington. 


Usajse  of  Wire  News 
In  Missouri  Analyzed 

Moberly,  Mo. 

An  analysis  of  how  Missouri 
newspapers  use  wire  news  was 
presented  at  the  Missouri  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Wire  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Wire  Editors 
Association  annual  meeting  here 
April  8. 

Jerry  Friedheim  of  the 
Columbia  Missourian  daily  news¬ 
paper  put  out  by  students  in  the 
University  of  Missouri  journal¬ 
ism  school,  reported  on  a  3-day 
survey  he  made  of  13  Missouri 
newspapers. 

Each  item  that  moved  on  the 
AP  wire  during  the  periotl  was 
checked  for  usage.  Sports  items 
showed  the  greatest  percentage 
of  use,  followed  by  national  and 
international  news,  state,  mar¬ 
kets  and  weather. 

Robert  Chaplin  of  the  Joplin 
Globe  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  association,  succeeding  W.  B. 
Bickley  of  the  Missourian.  Rob¬ 
ert  Carroll,  Hnnnibnl  Courier- 
Pont,  was  elected  vdcechairman. 


GREETINGS  are  exchanged  at  Pan  American  press  seminar  by  Turner 
Catledge,  left,  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Times;  Jorge  Mantilla, 
editor  of  El  Comercio,  Quito,  Ecuador;  and  William  Woestendiek,  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  Newsday,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


UN  Incident  Ek*lloes  assistant  editor  of  the  Daily 

,  /.  ..  ..  Mail,  rose  in  the  gallery  and 

In  Defamation  Ult  shouted  that  Mr.  I^ouw  was 

JOHANNESBI  RG  telling  half  truths.  Mr.  Sowden 
Prime  Minister  Hendrik  F.  was  visiting  the  United  States 
Verwoerd’s  newspaper  has  been  on  a  State  Department  grant, 
sued  by  a  rival  newspaper  for  Mr.  Gandar’s  suit  charges 
5,000  pounds  ($14,000)  damages,  that  Transvaler  “virtually  called 
Laurence  Gander,  editor  of  the  nie  a  liar”  and  withheld  from  its 
Rand  Daily  Mail,  has  sued  Dr.  readers  a  full  account  of  the 
G.  D.  Scholtz,  editor  of  Die.  incident  at  the  United  Nations. 
Transvaler  and  its  publishing  • 

company,  which  is  headed  by  Mr.  Agency  Appoints  2 
Verwoerd.  He  charges  defama- 

,  B;-uce  Gale  has  joined  Honig- 
At  issue  are  two  articles  in  Cooper  &  Harrington’s  creative 
Transvaler  last  December  about  staff  from  Cockfield,  Brown  & 
an  incident  that  startled  the  Co.,  Toronto.  John  T.  Gray,  for- 
United  Nations  in  New  York.  merly  product  manager  in  New 
Foreign  Minister  Eric  Louw  York  for  Knorr  Soups,  has  been 
was  defending  South  Africa’s  named  as  the  agency’s  account 
ill  racial  segregation  policies  before  executive  for  the  Clorox  ac> 
the  United  Nations.  Lewds  Sow-  count  group. 
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•  You  see  every  let-  I  j 
ter,  space  and  serif 
as  you  set  it  •  You 
get  perfectly  con- 
nected  scripts  every 
time  •  Uses  paper  or 
film  •  No  stats — no  artwork 
needed  •  Ready  for  use  in  minutes  ‘ 
Average  setting  time  2  seconds  per  le, 
ter  •  Average  cost  2c  per  word  •  Accepts 
all  2"  film  alphabets  •  More  than  500  film 
alphabets  available  •  Installation  by  fac¬ 
tory-trained  mechanics  •  No  extras  to  buy. 


PHOTO  TYPOSITOP  INC. 

m  EAST  46TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
Salet  and  tervice  otflcts  in  princtjKiI 
Address  Dept.  K-5-4 


A  strange  look  in 
bouquet^  hut  .  . 


In  12  of  fhe  last  13  years,  The  Miami 
Herald  led  all  ofher  newspapers  —  « 
over  fhe  nafion  —  in  fofal  food  adver- 
fising  linage.*  In  fhe  non-firsf  year, 
we  slipped  all  fhe  way  fo  second 
place.  (Those  fhings  happen.) 


Miamians  have  a  lusfy  appefife  .  .  . 
fopping  all  ofher  million-populafion 
mefropolifan  maricefs  in  refail  food 
sales  per  family.  And,  The  Miami 
Herald  is  fheir  menu. 


*6,342,888  lines  ...  a  2,000,000  line 
lead  over  fhe  second-place 
newspaper  in  1961 ! 


/  fhe  South's  largest 
and  most  influential 


newspaper 


len  It’s  A  “NEW  FEATURE  FROM  KING"  You  Im 


Mountainous  Mail,. 


Record  Mail  Deluges, 
Heloise  of  Hawaii 


Power  of  a  woman  is  drama-  group  was  able  to  grt  out  a 
tically  demonstrated  by  Heloise  2,000  letters  a  day  but  the 
Cruse,  Honolulu  housewife  piled  in  faster  than  it 
whose  “Hints  from  Heloise”  col-  opened  so  that  at  the  end  of 
umn’s  unprecedented  volume  of  week  Heloise  finally  was  foi 
mail  is  amazing  Hawaiian  pos-  to  hire  a  professional  mail-h 
tal  authorities.  dling  company  to  open  her  I 

She  recently  offered  toread^t«^^  ... 

ers  of  the  househol^^M^tf^|P^^^H|||ipii|||i||||||^iuir 
ture,  whicl^  Cj  iCuTTr 

thedam  broke.  The 


JI^TTien  the  dam  broke.  The 
Rood  hasn’t  subsided  yet  and 
estimates  are  the  total  will  be 
well  past  250,000  now  that  the 
non-air  mail  letters  are  arriv-u 


Count  On  NEW  CIRCULAIION- BUILDING  POWER 


One-Quarter-of-a 
Million  Reader  Responses 
to  One  Column . . . 


A  Skyrocketing  CLIENT  PAPER  LIST,  including. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
Philodelphia,  Pa.,  BULLETIN 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  POST-DISPATCH 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  HERALD-EXAMINER 
Qiicogo,  III.,  CHICAGO'S  AMERICAN 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  EXAMINER 
New  Orleans,  La.,  TIMES-PICAYUNE 
Boston,  Mass,  RECORD-AMERICAN 
Denver.  Colo.,  POST 
Portland,  Ore.,  OREGONIAN 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  PRESS 
Qeveland,  Ohio,  PLAIN  DEALER 
SaHLokeGty,Utah,  TRIBUNE 
Milwaukee,  Wise.,  SENTINEL 
Houston,  Tex.,  POST 


Phoenix,  Ariz.,  GAZETTE 
Dallas,  Tex.,  MORNING  NEWS 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  TIMES-UNION 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  JOURNAL 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  STAR 
Jocksonville,  Ra.,  TIMES-UNION 
Seattle,  Wash ,  TIMES 
Miami,  Ra.,  HERALD 
Topeka,  Kans  ,  STATE  JOURNAL 
Baltimore,  Md.,  NEWS-POST 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  BANNER 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  LIGHT 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  ADVERTISER 
Toronto,  Ont.,  TELEGRAM 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  JOURNAL 


and  many  others— and  more  are  being  added  daily! 


By  Building  Loyal 
Women^s  Readership 
HINTS  FROM  HELOISE 
Will  Also  Help  Your 
Paper  Win  New 
Advertising  Revenue 

HINTS  FROM  HELOISE  daily  — 

Sweepiii"  the  Coiiiilry! 

Available  Starting  May  6tli; 

HINTS  FROM  HELOISE  in  Sunday 

Color  d'ffpajie  (standard)  to  build 
Sunday  Cireulatioii  to  New  Heights! 


162  a  Big,  Bright  Circulation- Building  Year  for  Client  Newspapers 


QAM’C  CTD I D  mort  walker 
OHIfl  O  O  I  mr  and  JERRY  DUMAS 


The  most  imap;inative  new 
comic  strip  in  twenty  years.  By  the 
widelv-acclaimed  creator  of 
BEETLE  B.MLEY  and  brilliant 
artist-writer  Jerry  Dumas. 


£ 


by  STEVEN  SCHEUER  and  Staff 

The  most  complete,  comprehensive  and  profes¬ 
sional  TV  previews,  feature  stories,  movie  sum¬ 
maries  and  photos  available  to  newspapers. 


For  information  on  any  feature  on  these 
pages^  contact:  B 


BUillNG  POWER  for  Your  Paper! 


F.  J.  Nicht 

General  Sales  Manager 

King  Features  Syndicate 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York  1 7,  N.  Y. 


Editor  with  Broken  Leg 
Puts  Life  into  Weekly 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


Boi'loer,  Colo. 
The  University  of  Colorado 
honored  Aspen  publisher-etlitor 
William  R.  Dunaway  as  out¬ 
standing  Colorado  editor  for 
19<>l-62. 

Mr.  Dunaway  has  earne<l 
earlier  awards  and  nominations 
in  four  categories  since  ac(|uirinR 
the  Aapcn  Tiiiiett  on  June  1, 
ID.lfi.  He  was  introduced 
by  Assistant  Professor  John 
Mitchell  as  “a  man  who  came 
into  newspaper  work  throup:h 
skiing  (and  who)  has  used  a 
once-dwlining  weekly  newspaper 
to  infuse  a  new  sense  of  com¬ 
munity  into  the  resort  center 
that  is  his  adojjted  home  town.” 
Mr.  Dunaway  InH-ame  man- 
4pril  20).  e<litor  of  S’ntional  Sliiin</ 

“  in  Denver  in  19.')4.  He  spent  the 

winter  of  19.').5-r)(>  in  Aspen  with 
a  leg  broken  in  a  skiing  accident 
and  decided  then  to  become  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  town’s 
wwkly  newspaper.  Since  then, 
“he  has  made  the  Aspen  Times 
one  of  Colorado’s  liveliest  and 
strongest  weekly  newspapers, 
A  De-  both  editorially  and  as  a  pub¬ 
lishing  property.” 

In  addition  he  has  starte<l  a 
second  weekly,  the  (ilvtiwood 
Ww  York-  ■b'n.f/c,  and  has  Iwught  a  third, 
the  KiHe  Tehf/mm. 

Qy  — “Overseas  Press^lub  Cook-  “Dunaway  has  remained  unin- 
lx)ok”  (Doubleday) 'offers  2.')0  timidated  by  reactions  ranging 
favorite  recipes  of  famous  from  the  threat  of  being  shot  to 
^  people,  collected  by  Sigrid  the  actuality  of  cancelleii  local 
^  Schultz,  one-time  dean  of  women  advertising,”  the  College  of 
^  foreign  correspondents.  Journalism  citation  read.  “His 

^  — Grover  C.  Hall  Jr.,  editor,  reputation  transcends  the  Iwund- 

^  Montifomcry  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  aries  of  his  state  and  reflects 
is  author  of  “1,000  Destroyed”  credit  on  both  Colorado  and 

(Morgan  Aviation  Books,  — . 

Dallas),  the  storj' of  the  Eighth  Were  Eight,”  is  now  in  its 
Air  Force  in  England  in  World  eighth  printing  (Doubleday). 
War  II.  — As  a  result  of  demand  from 

— “Maybe  I’ll  Pitch  Forever”  readers  of  the  New  York  Her- 
(Doubleday)  is  Satchel  Paige’s  nW  Tr/hnwe,  popular  puzzles  and 
.story,  told  to  David  Lipman,  cryptograms  from  the  news- 
(py  who  was  working  for  the  Kansas  paper  have  been  collecte<l  in 
^  City  (Mo.)  Star  when  he  first  IxKjk  form.  It’s  called  “The  Book 
^  met  the  pitcher.  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

^  — Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  Crossword  Puzzles”  (Haw'thorn 

^  columnist  Bill  Vaughan’s  wry  Books)  and  is  edited  by  Jennie 
2  observations  on  contemporary  Libby. 

life  are  contained  in  “Bird  Thou  — “The  Writer’s  Companion” 

Never  VV'ert”  (Simon  &  Schus-  is  a  little  booklet  bv  Reba 
oy  ter).  The  column  is  nationally  Hirsch,  giving  liSO  rules  for 
oy  distributed  by  Bell  Syndicate.  writing  (Hirsch  Publications, 
^  — Bernard  Po.stal,  a  former  223  W.  Commerce  St.,  Shamo- 

^  editor  of  the  Jewish  Telegraphic  kin,  Pa.  $1). 

Vy  Agency  and  now-  editor  of  a  — “The  Jack  Acid  Society 
Py  monthly  magazine,  Jewish  Di-  Black  Book,”  (Simon  and 

T _ l  o_i _ *. _ \  _ _ :**. _ u.. 


_  on  Lang:Iev  Hall  News  Service 
and  Syndicate)  is  author  of  a 
^  biography,  “The  Two  Lives  of 
M  Baby  Doe,”  to  be  published  May 
^  21  (Macrae  Smith  Co.,  Phila- 

delphia).  His  “Princess  Mar- 
^  garet”  has  gone  into  several 
editions  here  and  abroad. 

^  — Ruth  Montgomery,  Hearst 

0#  Headline  Service,  is  author  of 
“Once  There  Was  a  Nun”  (Put- 
nam’s),  biography  of  Senator 
Pat  McCarran’s  daughter. 

— Some  of  the  best  sports 
columns  of  Doc  Greene,  Detroit 
u  (Mich.)  News,  have  l)een  col- 
Pf  lected  into  a  l)ook,  “Lancelot 
lan.  Aesop,  llis  Cheats”  (Doubleday 
more  fact  than  Arthur  Daley,  New  York  Times, 
.1.  wrote  the  introduction. 
o"f  ^  f\i  — “The  Village  Voice  Reader” 

oils  ran  tra<  s,  (Doubleday)  is  a  careful  collec- 
e  are  sometimes  tion  of  bright  essays  by  nation- 
<l\iee  by  ped-  known  writers  that  ap- 

information."  jieared  in  the  Villaye  Voice, 
ison  from  Aesop  weekly  new'spaper  of  the  Green- 
a  deaf  ear  to  ^  wich  Village  section  of  New 
adv  characters,  tj  York.  Subjects  include 
.  I  .  .1  fense  of  Madison  .Avenue.” 

stead  to  the  ^  _oKinps  of  the  Home  Run” 

age-  o  your  ^  is  a  new  baseball  book  ( Putnam ) 
•"spaper  or  The  Arthur  Daley- 

Daily  or  The  ^  Times. 


NEVER  TRUST  THE 
ADVICE  OF  A  MAN 
IN  DIFFICULTIES" 


William  R.  Dunaway 

national  w-eekly  journalism.” 

Prof.  Floyd  Baskette,  acting 
diri*ctor  of  the  college,  presented 
a  citation  to  William  White, 
Denver  public  relations  coun.sel- 
lor  who  was  graduated  from  CU 
in  1932.  He  has  worked  on  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  was  in 
AP’s  London  bureau  during 
World  War  11. 

The  Lonymont  Times-Call  and 
the  Huerfano  H'orW  in  Walsen- 
burg  received  Arthur  A.  Park- 
hurst  trophies  as  outstanding 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
resp€>ctively.  James  Corriell,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Boulder 
Camera,  received  the  Ralph  L. 
Crosman  award  for  excellence 
in  editorial  w-riting. 
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THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
I  EADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m),  Portland  Press-Herald  (m). 
Portland  Express  (E),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 

VERMONT 

Barre- Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E). 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m).  Rutland  Herald  (M) 

MASSACHUSErrS 

Boston  Cilobe  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e).  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (E), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e).  Lynn  Item  (e). 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E).  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E), 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (M),  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Ciazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 

Worcester  Telegram  (m&s).  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (e) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M&s), 
Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia  Sentinel  (e).  Bridgeport  Post  (s). 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e).  Bristol  Press  (e) 

Hartford  Courant  (m),  Hartford  Courant  (s), 

Hmford  Times  (e),  Meriden  Record  &  journal  (m&e), 
Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (E), 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s) 
Torrington  Register,  (e) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Birthplace  of  Industrial  Progress; 
Expanding  to  Feed  a  Full  Economy 

New  England  has  come  a  long  \va\  since  Samuel  Slater  set 
up  the  first  suec-essful  water-powered  textile  machinerx 
in  his  mill  on  the  Blackstone  River  in  1793.  This  original 
as.semhh  line  for  the  production  of  cotton  yarn  was  the 
forenmner  of  industrial  New  England,  establishing  a  tradition 
of  craftsmanship  and  pnxluction.  Manufacturing  in  the 
region  has  grown  over  .50%  since  1939  to  nearlv  25,000  plants 
.  .  .  including  major  growth  in  electronics,  as  well  as  basic 
industries  like  textiles  and  .shcx's.  No  wonder  New  England 
families  earn  and  sjx*nd  morel* 

Selling’s  Easy  in  New  England  with 
Newspaper  Impact  and  Full  Coverage 

The  onlv  advertising  medium  that  provides  near- 100% 
coverage  of  the  region  is  NEW’SPAPERS  .  .  .  and  at  a  much 
lower  cost-jxT- thousand  than  magazines  or  broadcast. 

Gives  advertisers  the  hx-al  touch,  too! 


*  First  ill  VS.  in  f'er-family  food  sales 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 


Vi  O 


f. 
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Party  After 
Price  Boost 
Cuts  Losses 

Baltimore 
Price  increases,  and  how  they 
had  been  successfully  handled, 
p:ot  top  billing:  on  the  propram 
at  the  meetinp  of  the  Inter- 
State  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  here  last  week. 

Two  Pennsylvanians  reported 
on  special  cases:  the  Hanover 
Evening  Sun's  desertion  of  its 
role  as  the  country’s  only  2-cent 
daily,  and  the  Crreenshurg  Trib- 
une-Revieiv's  test  of  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  increase  without  compen¬ 
sating  promotion. 

Lowell  E.  Hoprich,  Hanover’s 
CM,  recalled  that  early  man¬ 
agement  took  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  the  Evening  Sun’s 
territory  involved  not  only  its 
home  York  county  but  ran  over 
into  Adams  county  and  across 
the  Maryland  State  Line  into 
Carroll  county,  which  accounted 
for  more  than  a  third  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  circulation. 

Less  than  four  years  ago,  he 
said,  9,500  subscribers  were  re¬ 
ceiving  the  paper  by  mail  and 
15,000  by  home  carrier  at  the 

This  is  36  pt 
Signai  Light . . . 


A  reminder  to  speii 
Teiefype  with  a  cap 
it’s  a  registered 
trademark  and  is 
property  used  onty 
with  an  initiai  cap. 


Teletype  always 
needs  a  cap  T. 


rate  of  only  12  cents  a  week. 
New  ownership  (Brush-Moore) 
set  out  to  increase  that  rate  to 
.')C  a  copy,  20c  a  week,  and  re¬ 
tain  its  24,000  circulation. 

Various  steps  evolved  from 
hours  of  planning,  Mr.  Hoprich 
said,  and  mistakes  were  made 
but  to  date  the  paper  shows  a 
24,000-plus  circulation  despite 
the  radical  increase. 

With  new  equipment,  last 
September  the  paper  appeared 
with  a  new  Carroll  county  sec¬ 
tion.  It  proved  not  only  an  ef¬ 
fective  justification  for  the  price 
boost  to  the  Maryland  subscrib¬ 
ers,  but  also  to  the  Pennsylvania 
neighbors  with  common  inter¬ 
ests  across  the  state  line. 

Changes  are  not  at  an  end  . .  . 
with  the  circulation  showing 
justification  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  news  coverage  and 
other  ser\’ices,  Mr.  Hoprich  said. 

Post-Price  Promotion 

Robert  B.  Kelly,  CM  at 
Greensburg,  said  his  paper 
tackled  the  price  increase  with¬ 
out  an  advance  promotion  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Tribune-Review  went  to 
10  cents  and  50  cents.  At  the 
end  of  three  months,  he  said, 
the  paper  had  lost  698  subscrib¬ 
ers,  and  the  trend  showed  no 
sign  of  letup.  With  those  facts 
in  hand,  he  got  from  the  pub¬ 


C  O  R  PO  R  ATI  O  N  SUBSIDIARY  OF  H'esfi’r/i  Elcctric  Company  inc. 
Department  54DD,  5555  Touhy  Avenue  •  Skokie,  Illinois 


lisher  a  go-ahead  for  promotion 
which  in  the  two  months  ended 
March  31  not  only  had  stopped 
the  slide  but  had  regained  4 
percent  of  the  loss. 

Mr.  Kelly  used  a  Party  Day. 
Through  a  local  bottler,  all  the 
soft  drinks  were  provided  free, 
with  bottles  of  drink  as  the 
prizes,  the  top  being  a  “bottle 
per  pound’’  to  the  boy  with  the 
most  orders.  Other  prizes  in¬ 
cluded  frankfurters,  rolls,  po¬ 
tato  chips  and  such  items.  The 
top  boy  walked  away  with  138 
bottles  of  soda,  for  48  orders. 

The  total  cost  of  the  affair 
was  only  $5.50. 

“I  am  sure  we  never  had  such 
a  cheap  promotion,”  said  Mr. 
Kelly.  “The  Pepsi  bottler  was 
happy  since  we  used  a  picture 
of  the  boy  surrounded  by  the 
almost  six  cases  of  the  product 
in  the  paper.  He  became  doubly 
happy  when  the  national  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  magazine  gave  him  a  pat 
on  the  back  for  the  promotion. 

“Promotion  is  back  with  us 
and  I  think  mangement  at  our 
paper,  at  least,  realizes  that  it 
is  a  tool  which  a  circulation  de¬ 
partment  must  and  should  use.” 

In  newspaper  boy  promotion 
exhibits,  first  prize  was  taken 
by  the  Bergen  Record,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J.,  Edward  L.  Bennett, 
CM;  second  prize,  AUentoivn 
(Pa.)  Call-Chronicle,  John  E. 
Weiler,  and  third,  Lockhaven 
(Pa.)  Express,  Wendell  H. 
Wright. 

A  special  citation  and  a  $25 
bond  went  to  David  Doherty,  a 
carrier  boy  for  the  Latrohe 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  for  the  rescue 
of  a  boy  from  drowning. 

Captains'  Corps 

The  Levittoivn  (Pa.)  Courier- 
Times  reported  gratifying  suc¬ 
cess  w'ith  its  carrier  boy  captain 
setup  under  circulation  Man¬ 
ager  Don  C.  HajTnan.  The  pa¬ 
per  has  an  elite  corps  of  45 
carriers  w'ho  are  rated  as  cap¬ 
tains.  When  a  new  boy  joins  the 
force,  an  older  boy,  or  captain 
is  assigned  to  help  him  break 
in  on  the  route;  learn  w’hat  the 
job  is  all  about. 

In  addition,  20  of  these  boys 
form  a  special  board  which 
w'orks  closely  with  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  when  it  comes 
to  setting  policy  for  promotion 
programs,  changes  in  procedure 
and  other  factors  which  involve 
boys  directly  or  indirectly. 

Carrier  Program 

John  F.  O’Day,  CM,  Perth 
Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News, 
reported  how  his  paper  kindled 
a  flame  in  carrier  promotion  and 
sales  through  a  Carrier  Achieve¬ 
ment  Program. 

At  the  end  of  each  month,  a 
drawing  is  held  in  which  the 
winner  is  the  boy  who  produces 

EDITOR  &.  P 


his  Bonus  Prize  Drawing  cata¬ 
logue,  bearing  a  number  corre¬ 
sponding  with  one  in  the  diaw- 
ing  box.  Only  one  boy  failed  to 
have  his  catalogue  with  him  at 
the  drawing,  Mr.  O’Day  re¬ 
ported.  Prizes  range  from  an  $8 
watch  to  a  $40  bicycle. 

Then  each  Wednesday  the 
paper  publishes  a  “Canier’s 
Corner”  column  about  the  lioys 
and  their  accomplishments  in 
school,  scouts  and  sports. 

Boy  Crews 

A.  L.  Trimp,  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty  Times  of  Chester,  Pa.,  said 
he  had  found  boy  crews  an  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  his  operation 
for  years.  He  had  a  boy  crew 
doing  fairly  well,  until  he  de¬ 
voted  three  days  of  training  on 
an  Operation  Build-Up.  The 
first  week  after  the  course,  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  American  Press 
Institute  Circulation  Seminars, 
the  crew  doubled  its  production 
and  maintained  that  rate  until 
disbanded  Labor  Day.  One  eve¬ 
ning  the  boys  wrote  57  orders. 

The  seminar,  Mr.  Trimp  said, 
“giv'es  each  individual  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  his 
own  job.” 

Arthur  Diza,  CM,  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express,  said  circulation 
managers  were  finding  their 
sales  efforts  were  meeting  more 
and  more  resistance,  due  in 
large  measure  to  higher  sub¬ 
scription  prices.  Some  subscrib¬ 
ers,  the  seminars  were  told,  are 
dropping  from  a  couple  of  pa¬ 
pers  to  only  one,  especially  in 
towns  where  one  management 
owns  both  morning  and  evening 
publications. 

• 

Carriers  Gel  Plastic 
Iilentificatioii  Cards 

Detroit 

Permanent  identification  cards 
of  white  vinylite  are  now  being 
given  to  new  carrier-salesmen 
by  the  Detroit  News. 

Lawrence  J.  Hamilton,  circu¬ 
lation  director,  said  the  plastic 
cards  replace  ones  printed  on 
business  card  stock  which  had 
been  issued  to  carriers  in  the 
past. 

“The  new  cards  not  only  will 
be  more  serviceable  during  the 
time  a  boy  is  delivering .  the 
New's,”  Mr,  Hamilton  said,  “but 
also  will  be  a  lasting  reminder 
of  his  carrier  days.” 

The  wallet-sized  cards,  printed 
in  orange  and  black,  feature  an 
illustration  of  a  News  carrier- 
salesman  making  a  doorstep 
delivery.  The  carrier’s  news¬ 
paper  bag,  on  the  handlebars  of 
his  bicycle,  prominently  displays 
the  name  of  the  News. 

The  carrier’s  name  and 
address  are  typed  on  a  specially- 
treated  area  at  the  top  of  the 
card. 
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Flint  Ink. 
of  course! 
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Flint  Ink  Corporation 

Founded  1920  .  'PUx<%^fuifo/iu 


ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS 
DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE ‘KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS ‘NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK 


.  Il 


A  T  F  IS  T  H  E 
UNQUALIFIED 
L  E  A  D  E  R  I  N 
WEB  OFFSET 
P  R  I  N  T  I  N  G. 


AT  F 

WEBENDORFER 
PUBLICATION 
PRESSES 
ARE  IN  USE  BY 
PRINTERS  AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
THAN  ALL  OTHER 
MAKES  COMBINED 

Hoc  arc  a  few  of  the  more 
than  JUO  plants  operating 
ATF  Offset  Presses: 


Indicates  those  companies  who  have  pt^rchased  '■ 

from  2  to  10  ATF  Web  Offset  presses.  ^ 

American  Press,  Inc.,  Columbia,  Missouri  Foote  &  Davies,  Inc.,  Atlanta  j 

Georpe  Banta  Co.,  Inc.,  Menasha,  Wisconsin  General  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit  i 

Baptist  Standard  Publ.  Co.,  Dallas  Good  Publ.  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Brown  Prtp.  Co.,  Inc.,  Waseca,  Minnesota  Great  Eastern  Color  Lithographic  Co.,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  j 

Canadian  Prtg.  &  Lithographing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  Haynes  Lithograph  Co.,  Silver  Springs,  Maryland  | 

Courier-Citizen  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.  A.  B.  Hirschfeld  Press,  Denver  I 

The  Craftsman  Press,  Inc.,  Seattle  Lloyd  Hollister,  Inc.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  | 

Daily  Journal  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon  Inland-Magill  Weinsheimer  Corp.,  Chicago 

Danner  Press,  Inc.,  Canton,  Ohio  Jensen  Prtg.  Co.,  Minneapolis  | 

R.  R.  Donnelly  &  Sons  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana  Judd  &  Detweiler,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Edwards  &  Broughton  Co.,  Raleigh,  No.  Carolina  R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Emerson  Press,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  W.  A.  Krueger  Co.,  Milwaukee 

Evergreen  Press  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Latham  Process  Corp.,  New  York  City 

Fawcett-Dearing  Pi-tg.  Co.,  Louisville  Los  Angeles  Lithograph  Co.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 


■if 

■j 


Manz  Corp.,  Chicago 

Mercui-y  Lithographing  Co.,  Brooklyn 

Metropolitan  Press,  Seattle 

Mid  City  Press,  Philadelphia 

Midwest  Lithographing  Co.,  Minneapolis 

The  Motschall  Co.,  Detroit 

Muriay  Printing  Co.,  Forge  Village,  Mass. 

Pacific  Press,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 

PAK  Prtg.  Services,  Detroit 

Perry  Prtg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Waterloo,  Wisconsin 

Phillips  &  Van  Orden  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Quality  Reproductions  Corp.,  Miami 

Rand  McNally  Co.,  Skokie,  Illinois 

Ronalds  Federated  Ltd.,  Montreal 


Rosen  Prtg.  Co.,  BufTalo 

Rotary  Offset  Printers,  Anaheim,  Califomia 

The  Safran  Prtg.  Co.,  Detroit 

Shelby  Lithographing  Co.,  Inc.,  Detroit 

Smith  &  Setron  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland 

Spaulding-Moss  Co.,  Boston 

The  Standard  Publ.  Foundation,  Cincinnati 

Stecher-Traung  Lithograph  Corp.,  San  Francisco 

John  S.  Swift  &  Co.,  New  York  City 

U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.,  Cincinnati 

Web  Offset  Publ.  Corp.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Williams  Press,  Inc.,  Albany 

Wolfer  Prtg.  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

World  Color  Prtg.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

Wright- Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton 


Dept.  HH2,  200  Elmora  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


O  out  of  ^ 
American  daily 
newspapers 
are  printed  on 


slung  on  Ike’s  shoulder  or  loaded 
onto  the  cart  that  he  pulled  in 
recent  years.  He  has  turned  over 
his  large  newspaper  route  to 
three  teen-age  boys  who  have 
assisted  him  from  time  to  time. 

Funkstowmers  frequently  hold 
Ike  up  as  an  example  to  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  in 
the  hope  of  inspiring  younger 
generations  to  emulate  Ike’s 
example.  Before  he  became  a 
“newspaperboy,”  at  the  age  of 
35,  Ike  had  had  a  responsible 
and  well  paying  job,  as  night 
superintendent  at  a  large  indus¬ 
trial  plant  in  Virginia.  Then 
suddenly,  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis. 

He  started  the  paper  route 
and  through  the  years  it  became 
the  largest  route  handled  by  any 
one  person  delivering  Daily 
Mails.  For  42  years,  Ike  kept 
“his  lxx)ks  mentally,  never  fail¬ 
ing  to  tell  a  customer  at  any 
moment  exactly  what  his  bill 
was.” 


3  Boys  Replace 
Ike  Wilson  on 
Delivery  Route 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

Gentle,  affable  Ike  Wilson,  at 
77,  the  “newspaperboy”  old 
enough  to  be  the  great-grand¬ 
father  of  the  average  youngster 


FOR  GOODWILL  WORK — American  Legion  post  (Harvey  Seeds) 


presents  special  citations  to  two  Miami  Herald  editors — Editor  Don 
Shoemaker  and  Managing  Editor  George  Beebe,  center — for  launching 
Operation  Amigo.  Post  Commander  Robert  Craig,  left,  gives  the 
certificates  to  the  editors  and  to  Wesley  W.  Matthews,  right,  associate 
superintendent  of  Greater  Miami  schools  who  helped  in  Amigo's  incep¬ 
tion.  Operation  Amigo  is  a  Herald-sponsored  program  which  has 
brought  200  Latin  American  students  to  the  U.  S. 


Ike  (at  right)  says  goodbye  to  an  Zwick  tO  BostOll 

old  customer.  „  .  ,  .  , 

Lester  Zwick  has  resigned  as 
who  delivers  newspapers,  made  circulation  director  of  the  Veic 
the  final  round  of  his  289  Daily  York  Herald  Tribune  to  return 
Mail  customers  in  nearby  June  4  to  the  Hearst  news- 
Funkstown  recently.  papers  in  Boston,  the  Record 

Two  generations  of  Funks-  American  and  Sunday  Adver- 
town  residents  can’t  recall  the  tiser,  as  circulation  director.  He 
Mail  coming  to  their  community  succeeds  Charles  Mungie,  who 
other  than  in  the  canvas  bag  has  retired  for  health  reasons. 


John  VT .  (Jack)  Beach,  assistant 
jv.  •  D  1  publisher.  An  additional  print- 

r  ictures  in  Book  20,000  copies  has  been 

Do\’ER,  Dela.  ordered  for  it  is  expected  the 
The  Delaware  State  News  has  book  will  continue  to  be  a  best 
a  best  seller  on  its  hands.  seller  through  the  summer. 

A  pictorial  review  entitled  • 

“The  Great  Storm  of  March  Builders  Ads’  Prop 
1962  in  Delaware”  sold  out  the 

first  10,000  copies  in  a  few  days.  Saturday  LdltlOll 
It  is  a  32-page  book  with  an  Waukegan,  Ill. 

8  X  10  format  done  in  offset.  It  The  Waukegan  News-Sun  has 
contains  72  scenes  of  the  havoc  launched  a  reader  and  advertis- 
wrecked  on  the  Delaware  coast  ing  service  in  its  Saturday  edi- 
by  the  tidal  storm  of  March  6  tion  called  “The  Lake  County 
and  7.  Home  Guide.” 

Full  pages  of  the  storm  pic-  The  standard  size  supplement 
tures  in  the  newspaper  for  three  offers  builders  a  vehicle  for  ad- 
or  four  days  resulted  in  complete  vertising  homes.  Fifty-six  new 
sell-outs  even  though  from  4  to  accounts  have  been  gained  at  a 
6,000  extra  copies  over  the  premium  rate. 

11,800  regular  circulation  were  The  supplement  has  strength- 
printed.  ened  the  Saturday  edition,  ac- 

The  book,  which  sells  for  $1  cording  to  Robert  Smith,  News- 
per  copy,  w’as  put  on  more  than  Sun  classified  ad  manager. 

200  newsstands.  The  copy  and  • 

the  layout  were  prepared  by  ‘Sub’  Expert  Retires 

Louisville 

3  A.  C.  Hopewell,  who  is 

credited  by  officials  here  with 
helping  to  obtain  more  than 
1,412,000  new  and  renewal  sub¬ 
scriptions,  is  retiring  as  mail- 
subscription  manager  of  the 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 
Times.  Mr.  Hopewell  began  as  a 
carrier  for  the  old  Louisville 
Post.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Mills  F.  Boone  Jr. 


To  use  SQUARE  TUBE  DESIGN  ' 

To  use  FULL  LENGTH  DRAINAGE 
To  use  a  WELDED  MOUNTING  BRACKET 
To  use  BEADED  EDGED  FRONT 
i  To  use  FLANGED  BACK 


AGAIN  IN  1962  WE  ARE 


to  use  GALVANIZED  STEEL 
to  PHOSPHATE  ETCH 
to  ACRYLIC  BAKE  FINISH 
to  hove  Acrylic  Finish 
RAIL  STEEL  Mounting  Post 

i  •  FIRST  in  Design  •  in 


PRIME  GALVANIZED 
STEEL  or  ALUMINUM 
TUBES 

Reflectoriied  Letters 


BUY  FAaORY  DIREa«SAVE 


We  monufocture  oil  of  the  products  we  sell 


More  oil  Saturday 

Montrelll 

The  Montreal  daily  La  Presse 
is  raising  the  price  of  its  Satur- 
day  editions  to  10c  from  5c.  Its 
price  Monday  to  Friday  is  5c. 
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WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  LITERATURE 


division  of  THE  STEEL  CITY  CORP. 
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Debbie  Drake,  exercising,  is  a  lovely  sight.  She  is  now  delighting  —  ond  instructing  — 
seven  million  purchasers  of  newspapers  (actual  circulation  total)  with  her  illustrated 
exercise  column,  syndicated  by  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  230  West  41  St., 
New  York  36,  N.  Y.  (PE  6-4000).  What  shape  are  your  readers  in? 


FAIRCHILD  Modesto  Bee 
II  0  IV  S  Chiefs  Named 


Ray 

Nish  have  been  to  top 

direction  of  the  ««J\ 

Modcuto  Bee,  a  member  of  the 

McClatchy  Newspaper  group.  P^9SU’  v 

Mr.  McClatchy  was  appointed  !!^^''^jBVv. 

business  manager  to  succeed  _  KHj^^s* 

William  O’Shea,  who  retired  F  ^ 

after  34  years  with  the  newspa-  r^w  .K  *.  ^|Vk^  ^ 

per.  He  had  been  business  man-  A 

ager  since  1942.  H||  .„  •*!:  , 

Mr.  Nish  succeeded  Harry  |^K  £^Cf  y 
Conway  as  managing  editor.  Mr.  I^E^y  y^ 

Conway  had  held  down  the  top  ,  .V* 

editorial  iK>st  here  since  1935.  nk  ..f 

Mr.  Nish  became  assistant  to 

the  managing  editor  in  1960.  He  1^^  1^ 

had  been  country  editor  for  12  |  ^ 

previous  years.  f  *L-.  . 

A  third  generation  member  of  y 

the  family'  owning  and  operat- 

ing  the  McClatchy  Newspa|)ers,  ^ 

the  assignment  as  assistant  to  GREECE— P.  B.  Stephens,  general  manager  of  the  New  York 

the  business  manager  Daily  News,  with  Mrs.  Stephens  (at  right)  and  Mrs.  Lee  Carl  Overstreet 

He  had  held  this  post  since  l*  European  vacation  this  week  flying  to  Hoi- 

,  .  j  •  •  j  n  l^nd  KLM  Jet.  They  planned  to  spend  most  of  their  time  in  Greece, 

ast  year  and  joined  the  Bee  Mr.  Stephens  is  retiring  on  June  I. 

here  from  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Sneramento  Bee.  Mis.s  Fk.^nces  Shemanski —  staffs  of  UPI — to  assistant  to 
Mr.  McClatchy  joined  the  Sacra-  to  travel  and  resort  editor,  New  the  publisher  and  editorial  page 
inento  Bee  in  1946  as  a  reporter,  York  Joumnl-American,  sue-  editor,  Willimnntic  (Conn.) 
served  with  the  McClatchy  news  ceeding  John  Whiteley,  who  is  Daily  Chronicle. 
service  in  IVashington,  D.  C.  now  with  Travel  Newti.  Miss  *  *  * 

and  was  assistant  city  editor  of  Shemanski’s  assistant  is  Jerry  Robert  J.  Hadley,  retail 

the  Fresno  Bee  before  turning  Hopman,  formerly  of  the  radio-  adv'ertising  manager,  Elkhart 
to  the  business  side.  tv  department.  (Ind.)  Truth — to  general  adver- 

*  *  *  tising  manager,  of  the  Truth 

Joe  Smedley,  former  stringer  and  Mishawaka  (Ind.)  Times. 

— to  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver-  ♦  *  * 

tiser  reporting  staff.  GiNA  John  E.  Fetli.ng,  publisher 
Stahlnecker,  Advertiser  radio  of  the  weekly  New  Hampton 
station  WAJM — to  a  new  tv  Tribune  and  Economist — elected 
station,  TFCCB.  president  of  the  Iowa  Press 

*  *  *  Association. 

Lawrence  H.  Grady,  formerly  *  *  * 

on  the  Boston  and  Hartford  Howie  Hoff  master.  Fort 


l-ailore  Harmash.  editor  of  HOME 
FI  K.M>H1.NGS  DAILY,  leaves  Apr. 
2^  for  London  where  he  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  paper  on  “Consumer  Atti- 
tuile-i  tm  ilome  Furnishings  Made 
of  Man-Made  Fibers”  before  the 
2nil  World  (.'ongress  of  Man-Made 
Fibers.  May  1-4.  The  Congress  will 
be  eovered  for  DAILY  NEWS 
KEtiOKD  by  Harry  Jefferis,  editor 
of  the  ra\on  and  synthetic  textiles 
seelion.  While  abroad  Mr.  Jefferis 
will  take  the  occasion  to  visit  man¬ 
made  tiher  and  textile  interests  in 
Europe. 


METM.WOKKING  NEWS  editor. 
Jerome  P.  Frank,  and  Lynn  Hud¬ 
son,  editor  of  the  paper’s  Parts  & 
Components  section,  will  be  on  hand 
at  the  De^-ign  and  Engineering  Con¬ 
ference  and  Show  of  the  .American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
\pr.  30-May  3  at  the  Chicago  Ex¬ 
position  lienter,  T'.hicago. 


The  New  York  staff  of  FOOTW  E  \R 
NEWS  will  have  the  assistance  of 
out-of-town  bureau  members  to 
cover  the  National  Shoe  Fair  of 
America  in  New  York  next  week. 
High  Kile  will  be  on  hand  from 
the  Boston  office,  Sy  Roseman  will 
be  in  from  Philadelphia  and  Gen 
Wisniewski  from  Chicago.  .\t  the 
same  time,  the  paper's  editor.  Rich¬ 
ard  (adien,  and  children's  footwear 
editor,  Nancy  Shaw,  will  be  in  St. 
Louis  to  work  with  the  St.  Louis 
bureau  in  covering  the  Shoe  Mar¬ 
ket  of  -Xmerica  which  also  runs 
\pr.  29-May  3. 


.Martin  “Joe”  Gagie,  reporter, 
(iranite  City  (Ill.)  Press  Record 
— to  sports  editor,  Edwardsville 
(Ill.)  Intelligencer.  Dick  Nor- 
RISH,  The  Shield,  house  organ 
for  the  Falstaff  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany',  St.  Louis,  Mo. — to  Intelli¬ 
gencer  reporter-photographer. 


Marie  Nichols  has  joined  the  Fair- 
child  News  Service  to  represent  the 
papers  in  (ialveston,  Tex.  .Ylso  new- 
on  the  Fairchild  correspondents’ 
roster  are  Mrs.  Aletha  Haley  in 
Schroon  l.ake,  N.  Y.;  Joe  N.  Med¬ 
line  in  Monroe,  N.  C. ;  Marvin  Bid- 
siruii  in  Olympia.  Wash. 


Thomas  J.  Conroy,  English- 
journalism  major.  Northeastern 
University — begins  16  week  tour 
of  duty  in  the  newsroom  of  the 
Chelsea  (Mass.)  Record  under 
the  school’s  system  of  co-op 
education. 


Mrs.  Marylin  Hensbaw  and  .\lvin 
Winters  have  just  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  HOME  FUR- 
.NISHI.N'tiS  DAILY'.  Mrs.  Henshaw 
is  a  china,  glass  and  lamps  reporter 
and  Mr.  W  inters  will  report  on  gen¬ 
eral  news  for  the  paper. 


DRAKE  PERSONNEL 

offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

•  EDITORIAL  & 

PUBLISHING  FIELDS 

•  GRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 

•  ADVERTISING  FIELD 

Rapid  •  ConUdenflol  •  Natlonwlda 

All  inquiries  acknowledged  and  given 
personalized,  professional  service. 

Drake  personnel,  inc. 

29  East  Madison  Bldg.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 
Financial  6-8700 


Herbert  .Nebon  has  rejoined  the 
advertising  sales  staff  of  HOME 
Fl  RNI.'-'IllNtiS  DAILY.  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son  was  with  the  paper  for  six 
years,  working  out  of  New  Y'ork 
and  (Jiieago  offices,  before  becom¬ 
ing  sales  manager  of  Sycamore 
Manufacturing  Co.  in  Oct.,  1960. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
fubllshors  of 

Daily  Nows  Racord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar,  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


DRESSED  TO  'KILL' — Presidential  Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger  is  at 
the  keys  (or  a  scene  from  the  National  Press  Club’s  production,  "The 
Third  Coming  of  Dan  McGrew."  The  “dancing  girls"  are,  left  to  right: 
Sam  Fogg,  UPI;  Bill  McAdams,  public  relations;  Fred  Theroux,  Puerto 
Rico  News  Service;  John  Ludlow,  London  Daily  Mirror;  Frank  Holeman, 
New  York  News,  and  Henry  Leader,  pr. 
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I  SPY! — Dorothy  Schiff,  at  left,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Post,  and 
Hal  Lehrman,  center,  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club,  hang  on  to  a  tale  told 
by  Eric  Erickson,  Brooklyn-born  Swedish  spy  for  the  Allies  in  World  War 

II  whose  story  is  the  basis  of  the  film,  "The  Counterfeit  Traitor,"  now 

showing  at  the  DeMille  Theatre,  New  York. 


mention 

Dodge  Men.tenger — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Iowa  AP  Telegraph 
Editors  Association. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

R.  Ha.stie  Ray  and  N.  De- 
Witt  Ray,  co-publishers  of  the 
Indiana  (Pa.)  Evening  Gazette 
— to  re<-eive  alumni  citations 
from  Indiana  State  College 
May  2ti. 

«  *  * 

Bili,  Rie.merman,  courthouse 
reporter,  Madison  (Wis.)  State 
Journal  and  formerly  reporter, 
Austin  (Minn.)  Daily  Herald 
— to  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  Sf.  PamI  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press. 

♦  ♦  » 

Norma.n  .Melnick — from  sub¬ 
urban  desk  to  general  assign¬ 
ment,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer.  Marty  Ranta — to  suli- 
urban  desk. 

•  *  ♦ 

Geraed  F.  McLaughlin, 
formerly’  with  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Journal — to  the  AP  bureau  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  replacing  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Neil  III — to  the  sports 
staff,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel.  Neil  is 
the  son  of  the  AP  sports  >\’riter 
who  was  killed  covering  the 
Spani.sh  Civil  W'ar. 

«  «  # 

G.  Mathis  Sleeper,  Mount 
Holly  Herald — elected  first  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Burlington  County 
(N.  J.)  Pre.ss  Association. 

• 

LPI  Sends  Parker 
To  Canada  Sales  Post 

Montreal 
Fre<l  Parker  has  been  named 
sales  manager  for  Canada  of 
United  Press  International.  The 
appointment  was  announced  by 
Frank  Eyrl,  UPI  general  man¬ 
ager  for  Canada  and  managing 
director  of  British  United  Press. 

Mr.  Parker,  who  will  make  his 
headquarters  in  Toronto,  has 
previously  served  UPI  as  a 
reporter,  editor  bureau  manager 
and  business  representative.  His 
most  recent  assignment  was  as 
business  representative  in  North 
Carolina.  From  May  1,  1958, 
until  January  1,  1959,  he  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Corinthian  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  and 
president  of  Corinthian  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 

• 

Circ.  Manager  Quits 

Portland,  Ore. 
Rollin  Monson,  for  the  past 
five  years  circulation  manager 
of  the  Oregon  Journal,  has 
resigfned  that  position.  Originally 
he  was  with  the  Seattle  Times. 


John  McGee  Moves 
To  Columbia  Papers 

COLU.MBIA,  S.  C. 

John  F.  McGee,  an  executive 
of  the  Charleston,  S.  C.  news¬ 
papers,  will  become  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  State  and  Columbia 
Record  late  this  month.  He  will 
serve  as  assistant  to  Ambrose 
G.  Hampton,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  McGee  began  work  with 
the  Charleston  Evening  Post  in 
1945  after  graduating  from 
Davidson,  N.  C.  College  and 
.service  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

• 

On  Yacht  Cruise 

Cleveland 

Winsor  French,  society  col- 
umni.st  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
is  leading  a  yacht  tour  of  the 
Greek  islands  for  two  weeks  this 


summer.  They  will  sail  on  the 
105-foot  “Thendara,”  manned  by 
a  crew’  of  eight. 

• 

H  Iowa  '-Masters’ 

Des  Moines 
Three  Iowa  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  receiving  the  Master 
Editor-Publisher  award  of  the 
Iowa  Daily  Press  Association 
recently  were  Karl  M.  LeCompte, 
Corydon  Times-Republican;  Carl 
Hogendorn,  North  English 
Record,  and  Lewris  A.  Warren, 
Oelwein  Daily  Register. 

• 

Author’s  Father  Dies 

Monroevili-E,  Ala. 
Amasa  Coleman  Lee,  81,  a 
former  publisher  of  the  Monroe 
Journal,  and  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature,  died  here  April 
15.  His  son.  Harper  Lee,  wrote 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  novel,  “To 
Kill  a  Mockingbird.” 


Series  on  Kicking 
Wins  Photo  Event 

Reno 

A  sequence  won  $300  first 
place  award  honors  for  A1 
Monteverde,  then  with  the  Los 
.Angeles  Examiner,  in  the  sports 
photo  contest  co-sponsored  by 
the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Press  Photographers  and  Holi¬ 
day  Hotel  here. 

The  picture  series  showed  the 
kicking  exchange  between 
Umpire  Jocko  Conlan  and  Leo 
Durocher,  Los  Angeles  baseball 
coach.  Mr.  Monteverde  is  now 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Ken  McLoughlin,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  took  second 
place.  Ron  Wilhite,  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  Sun-Telegram,  won  both 
third  and  fourth  places.  Sam 
Vestal,  Watsonville  (Calif.) 
Register-Pa jaronian,  was  fifth. 


Photo  Deadline 

Entries  in  the  National  Bow’l- 
ing  Photo  Contest,  sponsored  by 
Brunswick,  are  due  May  1  at 
623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  5. 
Harry  A.  Grove,  Bowling  Divi¬ 
sion  public  relations  manager, 
reported  the  contest  will  again 
offer  $1,600  in  prize  money  for 
the  14  photos  which  best  depict 
bowling’s  fun,  drama  or  overall 
participant  enjoyment. 

(Adverlisement) 

InseHer  Control  for 
Pre-Print  Hi-Fi  Color 

A  new  Insetter  Control  System  for 
registered  insertion  and  over-printing 
of  pre-printed  “Hi-fi”  or  ROP  webs 
into  daily  newspaper  web  presses  has 
^  been  announced  by  Crosfield  Elec- 
;  Ironies.  This  insetter  system  eliminates 
the  need  for  restrictive  “wallpaper” 
designs  formerly  used  for  pre-print 
purposes,  and  allows  for  the  imprint¬ 
ing  or  perfecting  of  up-to-the-minute 
news  coverage  on  the  pre-printed 
sheet.  A  second  alternative,  where 
there  is  no  need  for  imprinting  is  the 
positioning  of  the  insetter  at  the 
folder  mechanism.  In  both  cases  of 
installation,  register  accuracy  of  bet¬ 
ter  than  1/16"  b  maintained  through¬ 
out  press  acceleration  and  decelera¬ 
tion.  Pastes  are  also  made  in  register 
by  the  controls. 

'  The  Crosfield  Insetter  system, 

I  which  has  been  in  use  in  Europe  for 
years,  has  now  been  ordered  for 
permanent  installation  in  several 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Extensive  newspaper  tests 
have  shown  the  Crosfield  system  to 
be  the  only  one  capable  of  reliable 
and  accurate  operation  under  con¬ 
tinuous  production  conditions.  These 
I  installations  will  give  a  tremendous 
I  boost  to  newspapers  in  their  fight 
;  with  Direct  Mail,  Magazines  and  TV 
I  for  the  advertising  dollar. 

I  For  further  detaib  and  literature 
;  on  the  Crosfield  Insetter  System 
write:  Crosfield  Electronics,  Inc.,  47 
I  New  York  Ave.,  Westbury,  N.  Y.  or 
caU  516— EDgewood  4-1940. 
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GANNETT  GROUP — WaHing  for  ASNE  business:  Left  to  right — Richard 
Hartford.  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times:  Thomas  J.  Berrigan,  Niagara  Falls 
(N.Y.)  Gazette;  and  Mason  C.  Taylor,  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer  Dispatch 
and  Press. 


Let’s  Raise  Hell 

{Continued  from  /«(</(  18) 


to  admit  they  are  con¬ 
fused. 

f'.ollapsc  of  Monilits 

But  fakcry  in  art  i.s  a  lijrlit 
cross  we  bear.  Much  more  seri¬ 
ous  is  our  collapse  of  moral 
standards  and  the  blunting  of 
our  capacity  for  riphteous  in¬ 
dignation. 

Our  Puritan  ancestors  were 
preoccupied  with  sin.  They  were 
too  preoccupied  with  it.  They 
were  hag-ridden  and  guilt-rid¬ 
den  and  theirs  was  a  repressed 
and  neurotic  society.  But  they 
had  horsepower. 

They  wrested  livings  from  the 
rocky  land,  built  our  earliest 
colleges,  started  our  literature, 
caused  our  industrial  revolution, 
and  found  time  in  lietween  to 
fight  the  Indians,  the  French 
and  the  British,  to  bawl  for 
abolition,  woman  suffrage  and 
prison  reform,  and  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  graham  crackers  and 
bloomers.  They  were  a  tremen¬ 
dous  people. 

And  for  all  their  exaggerated 
attention  to  sin,  their  philoso¬ 
phy  rested  on  a  great  granite 
rock.  Man  was  the  master  of 
his  soul.  You  didn’t  have  to  l)c 
bad.  You  could  and  should  he 
better.  And  if  you  wanted  to 
escape  the  eternal  fires,  you’d 
damned  well  better  be. 

Sin  Is  Bemusing 

In  recent  years  all  this  has 
changed  in  America.  We  have 
decided  that  sin  is  largely 
imaginary.  We  are  bemused 
with  behaviorist  psychology 
which  holds  that  abstract  things 
like  insight,  will  and  spirit  are 
figments  of  the  imagination. 
Man,  says  the  behaviorist,  is 
either  a  product  of  a  happy  com¬ 
bination  of  genes  and  chromo¬ 
somes  or  an  unhappy  combina¬ 
tion.  He  moves  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  that  will  tend  to  make  him 
good  or  that  will  tend  to  make 


him  evil.  He  is  just  a  chip 
tossed  helplessly  by  forces  be¬ 
yond  his  control,  and  therefore 
not  responsible. 

Well,  the  theory  that  mis- 
Itehavior  can  be  cured  by  pull¬ 
ing  down  tenements  and  erect¬ 
ing  in  their  places  elaborate 
public  housing  is  not  holding 
water.  The  crime  rates  continue 
to  ri.se  along  with  our  outlays 
for  social  services. 

We  are  far  gone  in  fancy 
euphemy.  There  are  no  lazy 
bums  any  more — only  “deprived 
persons.”  It  is  impolite  to  speak 
of  thugs.  They  are  “underprivi¬ 
leged.”  Yet  the  swaggering, 
duck-tailed  young  men  who 
iKildly  flaunt  their  gang  sym¬ 
bols  on  their  motorcycle  jackets 
are  far  more  blessed  in  creature 
comforts,  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  freedom  from 
drudgery  than  90  percent  of  the 
children  of  the  world.  We  have 
sown  the  dragon’s  teeth  of 
|).seudo-.scientific  sentimentality, 
and  out  of  the  ground  has 
sprung  the  legion  bearing 
switch-blade  knives  and  bicycle 
chains. 

Clearly  something  is  missing. 
Could  it  be  what  the  rest  of  the 
world’s  children  have  been  given 
—  the  doctrine  of  individual  re- 
sj)onsibility? 

llnnnrablc  Career  on  Belit'f 

Relief  is  gradually  becoming 


an  honorable  career  in  America. 
It  is  a  pretty  fair  life,  if  you 
have  neither  conscience  nor 
pride.  An  angry  old  judge  in 
Muskogee  County  Oklahoma, 
upon  his  retirement  last  month, 
asserted  that  in  his  last  docket 
37  bastardy  cases  w'ere  filed  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  qualify 
for  the  relief  rolls,  and  that  in 
most  cases  both  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant  continued  living 
together  while  awaitii.g  the  next 
arrival.  Any  effort  to  stop  this 
racket  brings  an  immediate 
threat  that  federal  aid  funds 
will  be  withdrawn. 

The  state  will  give  a  mother 
a  bonus  for  her  illegitimate 
children,  and  if  .she  neglects 
them  sufficiently  she  can  save 
enough  out  of  her  ADC  pay¬ 
ments  to  keep  herself  and  her 
boyfriends  in  wine  and  gin. 
Nothing  is  your  fault.  And  when 
the  city  fathers  of  Newburgh 
suggested  that  able-bodied  wel¬ 
fare  clients  might  sweep  the 
streets  the  “liberal”  editorial¬ 
ists  arise  as  one  man  and  de¬ 
nounce  them  for  their  medi¬ 
eval  cruelty. 

I  don’t  know  how  long  Amer¬ 
ica  can  stand  this  erosion  of 
principle.  But  if  we  wish  to 
survive  maybe  we  had  better 
do  something  about  the  elabo¬ 
rate  pretense  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  genuine- 
ly-unfortunate  and  the  mobs  of 
reliefers  who  gather  to  throw 
bottles  every  time  the  cops  try 
to  make  a  legitimate  arrest.  The 
welfare  state  that  taxes  away 
the  rewards  for  responsible  be¬ 
havior  so  that  it  can  remove 
the  age-old  penalties  for  irre¬ 
sponsible  behavior  is  building 
on  a  foundation  of  jelly, 

BculiKiii  in  Print 

Finally,  there  is  the  status  of 
our  entertainment  and  our  lit¬ 
erature. 

Can  anyone  deny  that  movies 
are  dirtier  than  ever?  But  they 
don’t  call  it  dirt.  They  call  it 
“realism.”  Why  do  we  let  them 
fool  us?  Why  do  we  nod  owl¬ 


ishly  when  they  tell  us  that  filth 
is  merely  a  daring  art  form, 
that  licentiousness  is  really  so¬ 
cial  comment?  Isn’t  it  plain  that 
the  financially-harassed  movie 
industry  is  putting  gobs  of  sex 
in  the  darkened  drive-ins  in  an 
effort  to  lure  curious  teen-agoi? 
away  from  their  tv  sets? 

Three  weeks  ago  Bill  Diehl, 
the  righteously-angry  entertain¬ 
ment  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis- 
patrh,  ran  down  the  list  of  pres¬ 
ent  and  coming  attractions,  as 
follows: 

Walk  on  the  Wild  Side.  Set 
in  a  brothel. 

.A  View  From  the  Bridge.  In¬ 
cest. 

The  Mark.  A  Strange  young 
man  trifles  with  little  girls. 

The  Children’s  Hour.  Two 
school  teachers  suspected  of  be¬ 
ing  Lesbians. 

.All  Fall  Down.  A  psycho¬ 
pathic  attacker  of  females. 

Cape  Fear.  A  crazy  rapist. 

Lolita.  A  middle-aged  man’.s 
affair  with  a  12-year-old. 

The  Chapman  Report.  The  ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  nymphomaniac. 

Just  think!  .Ml  this  and  pop¬ 
corn,  too! 

riiev  Apologize  T(m>  Murli 

In  a  speech  a  couple  of  months 
ago  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  president  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America,  a.sked  the  plaintive 
question:  “Why,  de.spite  our  un¬ 
ceasing  efforts,  does  the  film  in¬ 
dustry  fail  at  times  to  have  pub¬ 
lic  confidence?” 

Then  he  suggested  an  an¬ 
swer.  The  movie  people  apolo¬ 
gize  too  much,  he  said.  They 
should  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  they  have  amended  their 
production  code.  (Mr.  Johnston 
apparently  uses  the  term 
“amended”  when  he  means  a 
general  tooth  extraction.) 

“What  art  form,”  asked  Mr. 
John.ston,  “has  not  had  to  keep 
up  with  the  times  to  reflect 
contemporary  society?” 

Well,  hooray  for  Mr.  John¬ 
ston’s  contemporary  society.  In¬ 
cestuous  Americans.  Perverted 
.Americans.  Degenerate  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Murderous  Americans. 

How  many  of  these  contempo¬ 
rary  Americans  do  you  know? 

Public  .Service  Ad.n  > 

But  perhaps  the  most  intrigu¬ 
ing  part  of  Mr.  Johnston’s 
speech  dealt  with  newspaper 
movie  ads.  It  is  ridiculous,  he 
said,  for  parents  to  complain 
about  bad  influence  by  movies 
upon  their  children  when  all 
parents  have  to  do  is  look  close¬ 
ly  at  the  ads. 

“I  have  yet  to  run  across  a 
movie  ad  so  subtle,”  said  Mr. 
Johnston,  “that  a  concerned 
parent  w'ould  not  know  whether 
{Continued  on  page  76) 


CAPCO  IMPROVED  PORTABLE 

INK  FOUNTAIN 

•  SAVBS  Tlira  OF  FltESSME34— NO  COSTLY 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  CAN  BE  USED  ON  NEW  OR  OLDER  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

•  EASILY  OPERATED  AND  EASILY  MAIN- 
TAINED 


♦  In.stallation  on  late 
m<idel  Goss  Headliner 

I  Installation  on  Du¬ 
plex 


Let  US  tell  you  about  the  many  other  features! 

CAPITAL  TOOL  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

5000  CALVERT  RD.  COLLEGE  PARK.  MO.  864-7677 
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I  think  it’s  time  we  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  press  quit  giving 
Page  1  play  to  Liz  and  Eddie. 
I  think  it’s  time  we  asked  our 
Broadway  and  Hollywood  col¬ 
umnists  if  they  can’t  find  some¬ 
thing  decent  and  inspiring  going 
on  along  their  beats. 

Bawdiness  in  Dinner  Jacket 

And  the  stage:  Bawdiness  has 
put  on  a  dinner  jacket.  The  old 
burlesque  skits  that  you  used 
to  be  able  to  see  at  the  Old 
Howard  and  the  Gayety  for  six 
bits  are  now’  on  display  in  the 
most  lavish  Broadway  revues 
at  $8.80  a  seat. 

But  perhaps  we  should  be 
glad  to  settle  for  good  old 
heterosexual  dirt.  The  April 
issue  of  Show  Business,  Illus¬ 
trated,  quotes  Dr.  L.  John  Ad¬ 
kins,  a  New  York  psychothera¬ 
pist,  as  saying  that  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
persons  presently  connected  with 
the  American  theater  are  con¬ 
firmed  homosexuals. 

Even  the  normally  strong- 
stomached  drama  critics  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  mad. 

Howard  Taubman,  in  a  lead 
article  in  the  drama  section  of 
the  New  York  Times,  recently 
w’rote  as  follow’s: 

“It  is  time  to  speak  openly 
and  candidly  of  the  increasing 
incidence  and  influence  of  homo¬ 


Let’s  Raise  Hell 

(Contmued  from  page  74) 


the  film  was  suitable  for  his 
child.’’ 

Well,  here  is  a  semantical 
pole-vault  that  ought  to  set  a 
world’s  record.  For  the  sugges¬ 
tive,  half-dressed  figures  locked 
in  passionate  embrace  that  hav'e 
been  decorating  the  theatre  ads 
in  our  great  moral  dailies  are 
now  revealed  as  a  public  sei’v- 
ice,  generously  paid  for  by  the 
movie  moguls  so  that  parents 
can  be  warned! 

Last  year  our  adv’ertising 
manager  and  I  got  so  tired  of 
Hollyw’ood’s  horizontal  art  that 
we  decided  to  throw’  out  the 
worst  and  set  up  some  stand¬ 
ards.  We  thought  that  this  be¬ 
lated  ukase  of  ours  might  cause 
some  interruption  in  advertising 
some  show’s.  But  no.  Within  a 
couple  of  hours  the  exhibitors 
were  dow’n  with  much  milder 
ads.  How  w’as  this  miracle  ac¬ 
complished? 

It  seems  that  exhibitors  are 
supplied  with  several  dilTerent 
ads  for  each  movie.  If  the  pub¬ 
lishers  are  dumb  enough  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  most  suggestive  ones 
those  are  what  they  get.  But, 
if  publishers  squaw’k,  the  cleaner 
ads  are  sent  dowm.  Isn’t  it  time 
we  all  squawked? 


ACTION! — A  group  at  ASNE  meeting  discuss  the  merits  of  a  news- 
picture  in  a  display  arranged  by  the  National  Press  Photographers 
Association.  Left  to  right — Dean  Norval  Neil  Luxon,  University  of 
North  Carolina  School  of  Journalism;  John  R.  Herbert,  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger;  William  Hobby  Jr.,  Houston  Post;  and  Norman  Shaw, 
Cleveland  Press  and  News. 


sexuality  on  the  New  York 
stage.  It  is  noticeable  when  a 
male  designer  dresses  the  girls 
in  a  musical  to  make  them  unap¬ 
pealing  and  disrobes  the  boys  so 
that  more  male  skin  is  visible 
than  art  or  illusion  requires.  It 
is  apparent  in  a  vagrant  bit  of 
nasty  dialog  thrown  into  a  show, 
or  in  a  redundant  touch  like  two 
mannish  females  walking  across 
a  stage  without  a  reason  or  a 
word  of  comment.” 

H'ultural  Exchange' 

What  do  you  know’  about  the 
“cultural  exchange”  program  to 
which  w’e  are  all  involuntary 
contributors? 

Last  summer  an  American 
touring  company,  sponsored  by 
the  State  Department  and  paid 
for  by  our  tax  dollars,  presented 
one  of  Tennessee  Williams’  riper 
offerings  to  an  audience  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  The  audience  hooted 
and  walked  out.  And  where  did 
it  w’alk  to?  Right  across  the 
street  w’here  a  Russian  ballet 
company  w’as  putting  on  a  beau¬ 
tiful  performance  for  the  glory 
of  Russia!  How’  stupid  can  w’e 
get. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  in 
Phoenix  I  attended  a  tryout  of 
a  new  play  by  William  Inge.  It 
takes  place  in  the  Chicago  apart¬ 
ment  of  a  never-married  w’oman 
w’hose  son  by  a  bellhop  has  just 
been  released  from  reform 
school,  and  w’hose  current  boy 
friend  is  being  seduced  by  the 
nymphomaniac  across  the  hall 
whose  husband  is  a  drunk.  I 
w’onder  if  the  State  Department 
is  considering  putting  this  show’ 
on  the  road  around  the  w’orld. 

We  are  drow’ning  our  young¬ 
sters  in  violence,  cynicism  and 
sadism  piped  into  the  living 
room  and  even  the  nursery. 
Every  Saturday  evening  in  the 
Gunsmoke  program  Miss  Kitty 
presides  over  her  combination 
saloon  and  dance  hall.  Even  the 
five-year-olds  are  beginning  to 
wonder  what’s  going  on  up¬ 
stairs.  The  gi’andchildren  of  the 
kids  w’ho  used  to  weep  because 


The  Little  Match  Girl  froze  to 
death  now  feel  cheated  if  .she 
isn’t  slugged,  raped  and  throw’n 
into  a  Bessemer  converter. 

Now  Gomes  ‘Eros' 

And  there’s  our  literature.  I 
presume  w’e  all  have  our  invita¬ 
tions  to  become  charter  sub¬ 
scribers  of  Eros,  the  new’  quar¬ 
terly  magazine  of  erotica  at  $10 
a  copy.  I  got  three  invitations, 
so  either  the  Addressograph  was 
stuck  or  I’m  considered  a  hot 
prospect. 

Anyw’ay,  the  publisher,  Ralph 
Ginzburg,  says  this,  and  I 
quote: 

“Eros  has  been  born  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  recent  series  of  court 
decisions  that  have  realistically 
interpreted  America’s  ob.scenity 
laws  and  that  have  given  to  this 
country  a  new  breadth  of  free¬ 
dom  of  expression.” 

And  w’hat  are  the  dimensions 
of  this  “breadth  of  freedom”? 
Well,  W’e  are  assured  that  Eros’ 
first  issue  will  include  an  article 
on  aphrodisiacs,  a  schematic 
draw'ing  for  a  male  chastity 
belt,  a  story  about  an  old  New 
York  bawdy  house  w’here  women 
copulated  w’ith  beasts,  the  lat¬ 
est  w’ord  on  Havana’s  red  light 
district,  and  the  memoirs  of  a 
stripper  w’hich,  it  says  here,  “is 
astonishing  for  its  matter-of- 
factness.” 

Isn’t  it  splendid  that  Mr. 
Ginzburg  stands  with  the  frozen 
ghosts  of  Valley  Forge  as  a 
fearless  defender  of  his  coun¬ 
try’s  freedom?  Ten  dollars, 
please ! 

The  .Seine  at  Home 

The  fast  buck  boys  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  convincing  our  bum- 
fuzzled  judges  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  a  peep  show 
and  a  moral  lecture.  The  old 
eye-poppers  which  tourists  used 
to  smuggle  back  from  Paris  un¬ 
der  their  dirty  shirts  are  now 
clothed  in  judicial  blessing.  A 
Chicago  judge  has  recently  is¬ 
sued  a  blanket  injunction 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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...keep  up 
your  best 
typographic 
appearance 
with 
linecasting 
composition 


SWITCHING  TO  OFFSET? 


Teletypesetter®-equipped  linecasting  machines  make  your 
switch  to  offset  less  costly  and  enable  you  to  maintain  the 
familiar,  professional  appearance  of  your  newspaper. 

The  reasons  make  sense. 

First,  by  keeping  your  present  linecasting  machines  and 
the  personnel  to  operate  and  maintain  them,  the  switchover 
is  smoother,  faster,  and  more  economical.  You  make  no 
capital  investment  in  new  type  composing  machines  and 
avoid  the  need  for  long  periods  of  training  in  new  compos¬ 
ing  techniques. 

For  appearance  and  legibility  nothing  compares  with 
hot  metal  composition.  Classified  advertising,  especially,  re¬ 
quires  the  higher  typographic  quality  hot  metal  provides. 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
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District  Offrces; 
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and  linecasting  permits  you  to  set  more  revenue-producing 
lines  per  column  than  other  methods. 

If  you  do  job  printing,  hot  type  is  available  in  the  widest 
variety  of  faces  and  sizes  —  a  “must”  on  commercial  jobs. 

All  these  advantages  of  hot  metal  are  multiplied  when 
linecasting  machines  are  equipped  with  Fairchild  Teletype¬ 
setter®  —  the  system  which  can  reduce  linecasting  composi¬ 
tion  costs  as  much  as  407c. 

TTS®  makes  possible  linecasting  at  twice  or  three  times 
the  speed  of  manual  operation,  plus  low  cost  setting  of  wire 
service  copy. 

Do  yourself  a  favor  by  mailing  the  coupon  now  for  the  full 
Teletypesetter  story. 


Fairchild  Grophic  Equipment,  Dept.  TTS>2 
Foirchild  Drive,  Ptoinview,  Long  Ulond.  N.  Y. 

Pleat#  tend  me  a  free  copy  of  the  24  page  brochure,  *‘Moro  Typo  In 
Lett  Time.** 
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LeVs  Raise  Hell 

{Continued  from  page  76) 


against  any  one  who  might  try 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  Tropic  of 
Cancer  to  children.  Lady  Chat- 
terley’s  Lover  and  Ulysses  are 
on  the  paperback  shelves  right 
next  to  the  comic  books.  They 
can  close  the  bookstalls  on  the 
Seine.  It’s  all  over  at  your  cor¬ 
ner  drugstore  where  the  kids 
hang  out. 

Don  Maxwell  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  last  year  asked  his  book 
department  to  quit  advertising 
scatological  literature  by  includ¬ 
ing  it  in  the  list  of  best  sellers. 
The  critics  and  the  book  pub¬ 
lishers  have  denounced  him  for 
tampering  with  the  facts.  I 
would  like  to  raise  a  somewhat 
larger  question: 

Tlic  S«ml  of  Anit'rica 

Who  is  tampering  with  the 
soul  of  America? 

For  nations  do  have  souls. 
They  have  collective  personali¬ 
ties.  People  who  think  well  of 
themselves  collectively  exhibit 
elan  and  enthusiasm  and  morale. 
Where  they  low-rate  themselves 
as  individuals  they  will  not  long 
lemain  the  citizens  of  great  na¬ 
tions. 

Dr.  Celia  De.schin,  specialist 
in  medical  sociology  at  Adelphi 
college,  in  a  recent  article  in 
This  U’ccfc  magazine,  says  it’s 
time  for  a  new  kind  of  Kinsey 
Report.  She  asserts  that  the  late 
Doctor  Kinsey  produced  a  re¬ 
port  that  was  heavily  loaded 
by  exhibitionists  and  that  did 
immense  damage  to  .America  by 
peddling  the  impression  that 
sexual  self-discipline  neither  ex¬ 
ists  in  this  country  nor  is  it 
desirable. 

Generally,  she  says,  tho.se  par¬ 
ents  who  are  afraid  to  lay  down 
the  law  have  the  most  miserable 
children.  Children,  she  points 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developmenta 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  markstlng, 
advsrtitlng,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  raad 
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out,  want  honest  direction  and 
a  set  of  sensible  rules  to  live  by. 
Where  these  are  denied  them  on 
the  fantastic  theory  that  it’s  no 
longer  scientific  to  say  No,  the 
kids  often  develop  subconscious 
anxiety.  Much  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  springs  from  a  deep 
hunger  for  rules.  It  is  a  maso¬ 
chistic  effort  to  seek  punish¬ 
ment.  The  child,  says  Doctor 
Deschin,  abhors  a  world  where 
everything  goes. 

Or,  as  my  tough-minded  old 
grandmother  put  it,  “The  young¬ 
ster  who  doesn’t  know  that 
there’s  a  Lord  in  Israel  bounces 
around  in  a  limbo  where  there 
is  no  force  of  gravity.  If  you 
think  he’s  happy  you’re  crazy.’’ 

Time  to  Gel  Mad 

The  time  has  come  to  dust  off 
the  rule  book.  The  game  is  un- 
))layable  if  you’re  allowed  two 
strikes  or  six,  if  you  can  use 
a  bat  or  a  cannon,  and  if  some 
days  you  can  have  three  men 
on  third  and  other  days  there 
isn’t  any  third  base  at  all.  We 
have  to  stop  trying  to  make  up 
our  own  rules. 

And  that  goes  for  all  of  us. 
It’s  time  to  quit  seeking  learn¬ 
ing  without  effort  and  wages 
without  work.  It’s  time  we  got 
mad  about  payola.  We  should 
ask  the  Lord’s  forgiveness  for 
our  inflated  expense  accounts, 
and  quit  pretending  that  goon- 
ery  is  a  human  right. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  do  not 
let  me  overdraw  the  picture. 
This  is  still  a  great,  powerful, 
vibrant,  able,  optimistic  nation. 
.Americans  —  our  readers  —  do 
believe  in  themselves  and  in 
their  country. 

But  there  is  rot,  and  there  is 
blight,  and  there  is  cutting  out 
and  filling  to  be  done  if  we,  as 
the  leaders  of  free  men,  are  to 
survive  the  hammer  blows  which 
quite  plainly  are  in  store  for  us 
all. 

Hit  the  Sawdu>l  Trail 

We  have  reached  the  stomach¬ 
turning  point.  We  have  reached 
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the  point  where  we  should  re¬ 
examine  the  debilitating  philoso¬ 
phy  of  permissiveness.  Let  this 
not  be  confused  with  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  liberty.  The  school  sys¬ 
tem  that  permits  our  children 
to  develop  a  quarter  of  their 
natural  talents  is  not  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  our  liberties.  The  healthy 
man  who  chooses  to  loaf  on  un- 
employmient  compensation  is  not 
a  defender  of  human  freedom. 
The  playwright  who  would  de¬ 
grade  us,  the  author  who  would 
profit  from  pandering  to  the 
worst  that’s  in  us,  are  no  friends 
of  ours. 

It’s  time  we  hit  the  sawdust 
trail.  It’s  time  we  revived  the 
idea  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  sin — just  plain  old  willful 
sin.  It  is  time  we  brought  self- 
discipline  back  into  style.  And 
who  has  a  greater  responsibility 
at  this  hour  than  we — the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  press. 

*  *  * 

So  I  suggest: 

Let’s  look  at  our  educational 
institutions  at  the  local  level, 
and  if  Johnny  can’t  read  by  the 
time  he’s  ready  to  get  married 
let’s  find  out  why. 

*  *  * 

Let’s  look  at  the  distribution 
of  public  largesse,  and  if,  far 
from  alleviating  human  misery, 
it  is  producing  the  sloth  and 
irresponsibility  that  intensifies 
it,  let’s  get  it  fixed. 

♦  «  * 

Let’s  quit  being  bulldozed  and 
bedazzled  by  self  -  appointed 
long-hairs.  Let’s  have  the  guts 
to  say  that  a  book  is  dirt  if 
that’s  what  we  think  of  it,  or 
that  a  painting  may  be  a  daub 
if  the  judges  unwittingly  hang 

it  upside  down.  And  if  some 

beatnik  welds  together  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  rusty  cog-wheels  and  old 
corset  stays  and  claims  it’s  a 
greater  sculpture  than  Michel¬ 
angelo’s  “David”  let’s  have  the 
courage  to  say  that  it  looks  like 
junk  and  may  well  lie. 

*  *  * 

Let’s  blow  the  whistle  on 
plays  that  would  bring  blushes 
to  an  American  Legion  stag 
party.  Let’s  not  be  awed  by 

movie  characters  with  barnyard 
morals  even  if  some  of  them 
have  been  photographed  climb¬ 
ing  aboard  the  Presidential 

yacht.  Let  us  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  in  our  news  columns  to  the 
decent  people  everywhere  who 
are  trying  to  do  something  for 
the  good  of  others. 

*  *  ♦ 

In  short,  let’s  cover  up  the 
cesspool  and  start  planting  some 
flowers. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Fed  Up  to  Here 

Well,  that’s  the  jeremiad.  I 
never  dreamed  I’d  go  aroun<l 
sounding  like  an  advance  man 
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for  Carry  Nation.  On  some 
people  I  still  think  bikinis  look 
fine. 

But  I  am  fed  up  to  here  with 
the  educationists  and  pseudo¬ 
social  scientists  who  have  under¬ 
rated  our  potential  as  a  people. 

I  am  fed  up  to  here  with  the 
medicine  men  who  try  to  pass 
off  pretense  for  art  and  pruri¬ 
ence  for  literature. 

I  am  tired  of  seeing  America 
debased  in  the  eyes  of  for¬ 
eigners. 

And  I  am  genuinely  disturbed 
that  to  idealistic  youth  in  many 
countries  the  fraud  of  Com¬ 
munism  appears  synonymous 
with  morality,  while  we,  the 
chief  repository  of  real  freedom, 
are  regarded  as  being  in  the 
last  stages  of  decay. 

To  the  Typewriters! 

We  can  learn  a  lesson  from 
history.  Twice  before  our  Brit¬ 
ish  cousins  appeared  to  be  head¬ 
ing  into  a  collapse  of  principle, 
and  twice  they  drew  themselves 
back.  The  British  court  reached 
an  advanced  stage  of  corruption 
under  the  Stuarts.  But  the  peo¬ 
ple  rebelled.  And  in  the  wild 
days  of  George  IV  and  William 
IV  it  looked  as  though  Britain 
were  rotting  out  again.  But  the 
people  banged  through  the  re¬ 
form  laws,  and  under  Victoria 
went  on  to  the  peak  of  their 
power. 

In  this  hour  of  misbehavior, 
self-indulgence  and  self-doubt 
let  this  be  the  story  of  America. 
Unless  I  misread  the  signs  a 
great  number  of  our  people  are 
ready.  Let  there  be  a  fresh 
breeze,  a  breeze  of  new  pride, 
new  idealism,  new  integrity. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  is  where 
we  come  in. 

We  have  typewriters. 

We  have  presses.  - 

We  have  a  huge  audience. 

How  about  raising  Hell.^ 

• 

Sfale  Goes  lo  SI  42 

CiNCINN.ATl 

.A  new  two-year  contract  gives 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  reporters 
and  copy  deskers  a  top  mini¬ 
mum  of  $140  weekly,  retroac¬ 
tive  to  Jan.  1.  Beginning  next 
January,  the  figure  wilt  be  $142. 
according  to  Dwight  Bicknell. 
president  of  the  Enquirer  Edi¬ 
torial  Employees  Professional 
Association.  Lower  bracket  edi¬ 
torial  workers  get  $4  to  $5  more 
weekly  this  year,  $3  to  $.')  in  ’63. 
• 

Reporters  Eleet 

Harry  Singer,  Neic  York  Mir¬ 
ror,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Report¬ 
ers’  Association.  He  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  May  10  as  successor  to 
James  Antone,  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications. 
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so  FAR  THIS  YEAR 


allFlorida 

adds  over 


30% 

in  ad  linage 


In  the  skyrocketing  Florida  market,  few  things  are  soaring 
higher  than  All  Florida,  the  supplement  TV  magazine  written 
for  Floridians,  by  Floridians.  The  higher  its  popularity  goes,  the 
bigger  its  ad  linage  grows.  The  first  quarter  of  this  year,  it  in¬ 
creased  its  advertising  space  by  more  than  30%,  while  other 
H  supplements  around  the  nation  suffered  losses.’  Here  are  the 
latest  figures: 


SUPPLEMENT 

Jan.-March 
1961  Linage 

Jan-March 
1962  Linage 

%  Gain 
or  Loss 

PARADE 

121,848 

106,116 

-12.9 

AMERICAN  WEEKLY 

54,571 

38,891 

-28.7 

THIS  WEEK 

154,841 

140,133 

-  9.5 

FAMILY  WEEKLY 
(Includes  pre-print 
insert  linage) 

103,019 

69,109 

-32.9 

All  Florida 

49363 

64,627 

-1-303 

All  Florida  Shares  the  Power  and  Prestige  of 
19  Great  Florida  Newspapers: 

DAYTONA  BEACH  Sunday  News-Journal,  DELAND  Sun 
News.  FORT  MYERS  News-Press,  FT.  PIERCE  News- 
Tribune,  GAINESVILLE  Daily  Sun,  JACKSONVILLE 
Florida  Times-Union.  LAKELAND  Ledger,  LEESBURG 
Daily  Commercial,  MELBOURNE  Times,  MIAMI  News, 
OCALA  Star  Banner,  PALM  BEACH  Post-Times,  PANAMA 
CITY  News-Herald,  PENSACOLA  News-Journal,  SARASOTA 
Herald-Tribune,  ST.  PETERSBURG  Independent,  TALLA¬ 
HASSEE  Democrat,  TAMPA  Times.  WINTER  HAVEN 
Daily  News-Chief. 

ABC  Publisher’s  Statement  3/31/61:  708,264 


Represented  Natimally  by  KELLY  SMITH  COMPANY 


BEST  BETS  FOR  1962! 

VAUGHAN  AT  LARGE 


Point,  punch 
humor! 

A  solid  hit! 

Appearing  in  .. . 

Boston  Globe  Chicago's  American 
Detroit  News  Houston  Post 
Kansas  City  Star  Toledo  Blade 
Miami  News  Omaha  World  Herald 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Great  Bend  Tribune 
Lyons  Daily  News 

Winnemucce,  Nev.,  Humboldt  Star 
.  .  .  and  others 


BILL  VAUGHAN 


ESQUIRE'S  AVENUES  OF  FASHION 

by  O.  E.  Schoeffler 

The  country's  most  influential 
men's  fashion  authority  .  .  . 
Four  trend-setting  columns 
Weekly.  It's  in  .  .  . 

Holyoke  Transcript 
Saginaw  News 
Lexington  Leader 
Toronto  Telegram 
Baltimore  Sun 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Ft.  Worth  Star  Telegram 
Portland,  Me.  Press  Herald 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Ann  Arbor  News 
Montreal  La  Presse 
.  .  .  and  others 


FUNNIEST  BY  FAR  .  .  . 


OSCAR  E.  SCHOEFFLER 

Boston  Globe 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Toledo  Blade 


... 


Starting  soon 


Write,  wire  collect  for  terms,  samples,  to: 


JOHN  OSENENKO 

McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

'  .  229  WEST  43rd  ST.,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.Y. 


Verbal  Blows 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


by  Colonel  Glenn.  He  said  pa¬ 
pers  were  still  “leading”  with 
the  fact  of  the  orbit  the  day 
before  whereas : 

.  .  the  only  person  who 
didn’t  know  that  Glenn  had  gone 
around  the  world  wouldn’t  read 
a  newspaper  anyway. 

“Find  the  thing  that  tv  leaves 
unanswered  and  answer  it  as 
quickly  as  you  can.” 

Countering  his  comment  were 
the  remarks  of  Robert  M.  White 
of  the  .l/crjco  (Mo.)  Ledger  who 
contended  that  tv  has  killed  “a 
few  magazines  and  movies.”  He 
said  that  tv  hasn’t  done  any¬ 
thing  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  “any  more  than  it  has  ever 
exposed  misconduct  by  any 
member  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission.” 

Dwight  E.  Sargent  of  the 
Neu'  York  Herald  Tribune  also 
commented  from  the  floor: 

“I  would  not  like  to  have  Mr. 
Knebel  get  away  with  his  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  American  press 
for  not  covering  the  Rockefeller 
divorce  as  thoroughly  as  some 
of  us  would  like  to  have  had 
it  happen.  There  is  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  story  of  the 
Rockefeller  divorce  and  Mr. 
Kennedy’s  religion. 

“Mr.  Rockefeller’s  divorce 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
his  public  conduct.” 

Objects  to  Special  Deals 

To  which  Knebel  responded: 

“If  you  think  the  Rockefeller 
divorce  isn’t  a  significant  story 
when  he  is  nominated  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  you  listen  to  what  your 
wife  says  during  the  campaign.” 

Bassett’s  concluding  remarks 
harkened  back  to  the  contro¬ 
versy  of  free  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  when  he  said: 

“W’e  ought  to  holler  like  hell 
at  any  special  deals  that  are 
made  with  magazines  or  what 
have  you  that  tend  to  restrict 
information  (about  public  offi¬ 
cials  like  the  Astronauts)  which 
ought  to  be  in  the  public  do¬ 
main.” 

• 

Gift  to  College 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

The  Bradenton  Herald  Com¬ 
pany,  through  its  president. 
W.  E.  Page,  has  pledg^  $2.5.000 
to  the  fund  for  establishment  of 
New  College. 

Prize  Payroll  Story 

'  Chicago 

!  Sam  Blair,  Chicago's  Ameri- 
I  ran,  will  receive  the  first  Jacob 
Scher  Award  of  Theta  Sigma 
j  Phi  on  May  20  for  his  series  of 
;  articles  on  city  payroll  padding. 


Executives  Named 
On  Detroit  News 

Df.troit 

Three  executive  appointments 
in  the  corporate  management  of 
the  Detroit  News  and  stations 
WWJ-AM-FM-TV  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Warren  S.  Booth, 
publisher  of  the  News  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Evening  News  As¬ 
sociation. 

Named  in  the  new  apjwint- 
ments  to  be  effective  May  1 
were : 

Richard  B.  Wallace,  i)resent- 
ly  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
corporation,  who  will  succeed 
the  retiring  James  S.  Whitcomb 
as  treasurer. 

V.  Leonard  Hanna,  who  is  re¬ 
signing  as  the  vicepresident- 
finance  of  Fenestra  Inc.  to  be¬ 
come  manager  of  finance  and 
control  for  th^  Evening  News 
•Association. 

Richard  M.  Spitzley,  now  vice- 
president-planning  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  corporation,  who  will 
assume  the  assistant  treasurer’s 
post  as  an  additional  duty. 

Mr.  Whitcomb  has  announced 
his  retirement  from  active  News 
management  after  serving  as 
treasurer  since  October,  1952. 
He  will  continue  on  the  Evening 
News  Association  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  on  which  he  has  served 
since  1936.  Mr.  Whitcomb  is  a 
grandson  of  James  E.  Scripps, 
who  was  the  founder  of  the 
News  in  1873. 

Mr.  Wallace,  a  great-grand¬ 
son  of  James  E.  Scripps,  has 
been  a  News  director  since  1958 
and  joined  the  management  staff 
as  assistant  treasurer  last  No¬ 
vember.  For  the  past  six  years 
he  has  served  as  president  of 
Nylock-Detroit  Corp.,  a  Troy, 
Mich.,  manufacturer  of  locking 
screws  and  nuts. 

Mr.  Hanna  joins  the  News 
organization  after  four  and  one 
half  years  as  the  financial  vice- 
president,  treasurer  and  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  Fenestra. 

Mr.  Spitzley  is  the  son-in-law 
of  the  late  William  E.  Scripps, 
who  from  1929  until  1952,  served 
as  publisher  of  the  paper  his 
father  founded.  He  joined  the 
News  staff  in  1953  as  assistant 
business  manager. 

• 

50-Year  Pin 

Phoenix 

Mrs.  Mary  Digges,  74,  a 
printer  for  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  the  Phoenix  Gazette  for  the 
past  15  years,  has  been  awarded 
a  50-year  pin  by  Phoenix  Local 
352  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union.  Mrs.  Digges, 
a  great-grandmother,  is  one  of 
12  women  printers  in  the  200- 
member  force  of  the  composing 
room. 
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If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  the  Report,  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  it.  Write  to  National  Steel  Corporation,  2801  Grant 
Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


Our  Annual  Report  describes  completion,  in  1961,  of  our 
original  three-year  construction  program  at  major  sub¬ 
sidiaries  and  divisions — an  important  milestone  in  the 
continuing  growth  and  improvement  of  National  Steel 
Corporation  facilities. 


1961  FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 


The  construction  program — now  enlarged  to  a  total  of 
$360,000,000 — includes  the  world’s  largest  basic  oxygen 
steelmaking  furnaces  and  new  tin  plate  producing  facil¬ 
ities.  Both  of  these  will  be  completed  this  year. 

It  also  includes  an  80-inch  hot-strip  mill,  the  fastest,  most 
powerful  ever  built,  and  an  entirely  new  steel  finishing 
plant  in  the  Chicago  area.  These  new  facilities  are  already 
producing,  providing  a  strong  base  from  which  to  meet 
the  rigorous  competition  from  domestic  and  foreign  steel 
companies,  as  well  as  substitute  materials. 


Net  sales 


$648,366,101 

32,916,804 


$697,063,036 

41,937,235 


Net  earnings 

Net,  earning  per  share 


Depreciation  and 
depletion 


43,65 1,856 
22,852,487 


41,149,055** 

22,680,299 


Total  dividends  paid 


*Based  on  shares  outstanding  ‘‘Included  $9  million  in 
12-31-61.  A  2-for-l  stock  split  was  accelerated  amortization, 
made  effective  January  25,  1962. 


The  1961  Report  also  covers  important  new  product  appli¬ 
cations,  research  activities  and  financial  developments. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION, 


PITTSBURGH.  PA 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  •  WEIRTON  STEEL 


MIDWEST  STEEL  •  STRAN-STEEL 


ENAMELSTRIf 


HANNA  FURNACE  •  NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS 


Texas  Editor 
Wins  $500 
Stokes  Prize 


Washington 
The  1961  Thomas  L.  Stokes 
Award — $500  and  a  citation — 
was  presented  April  23  to  Miss 
Katharyn  DuflF,  assistant  editor 
of  the  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
News,  for  a  series  of  articles 
and  editorials  “revealing  the 
alarming  extent  of  salt  water 
pollution  of  fresh  water  sup¬ 
plies  resulting  from  oil  explora¬ 
tion  and  production  in  Texas  oil 
fields.” 

The  presentation  was  made 
by  J.  R.  Wiprpins,  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  chairman 


of  the  Stokes  .4 ward  Committee. 

“Forcefully  written  and 
l)ain.stakingly  documented,  Miss 
Duff's  series,”  said  the  judpes, 
“dramatized  the  need  for  gov¬ 
ernment  action  and  industry 
reforms  to  permit  the  continued 
development  of  necessary  oil 
resources  without  further  im- 
liairment  of  vital  water  sup¬ 
plies.  First  steps  toward  this 
end  have  already  been  taken.” 

The  judges  also  noted  that 
Miss  Duff’s  investigation  “neces¬ 
sarily  involved  public  exposure 
of  improper  exploration  and 
production  practices  by  a  part 
of  the  powerful  Texas  oil  indus¬ 
try.  The  judges  commend  her — 
and  her  paper — for  their  initia¬ 
tive  and  courage  in  undertaking 
their  inquiry  and  pursuing  it  so 
vigorously.  More  than  any  other 
entry,”  the  judges  declared  Miss 
Duff’s  work,  “reflected  the  spirit 
of  Tom  Stokes,  which  the  annual 


Stokes  Award  seeks  to  com¬ 
memorate.” 

The  judges  cited  five  other 
persons  for  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  of  develop¬ 
ment,  use  and  conservation  of 
energy  and  other  natural  re¬ 
sources.  To  receive  citations, 
thev  are: 

Second  prize:  Miss  Helene 
Jlonberg,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  the  “general  high  quality” 
of  her  articles  on  power  prob¬ 
lems,  and  development  and  use 
of  other  natural  resources,  for 
the  Congressional  Quarterly 
and  in  the  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily  Sentmel. 

The  judges  noted  that  the 
Daily  Sentinel  entry  contained, 
in  addition  to  Miss  Monberg’s 
w’ork,  a  great  “volume  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  coverage  of  energy  and 
other  natural  resources”  during 
1961. 

Third  prize:  Harry  Farrell 


Only  Photon  Meets  Every 
Composing  Room 


Demand 


No  matter  how  stringent  your  type¬ 
setting  standards  may  be,  you’ll  find 
that  Photon  meets  them  perfectly!  For 
Photon  sets  type  photographically  .  .  . 
eliminates  the  need  for  complex  compu¬ 
tations  and  machine  adjustments  .  .  . 
enables  one  operator  to  set  the  most 
complex  copy  at  full  keyboard  speed. 

And  there’s  no  end  to  Photon’s  ver¬ 
satility.  A  single  Photon  matrix  disc 
contains  sixteen  complete  90-character 
alphabets  . . .  permits  the  instant  repro¬ 
duction  of  more  than  17,000  characters 
from  a  single  keyboard! 

Photon  is  the  only  photo  typesetting 
machine  that  was  specifically  designed 
to  provide  both  simplicity  and  versatil¬ 
ity  .. .  specifically  tailored  to  meet  your 
demands  —  in  every  way! 


Photon  photooet  in  the  FHASKI.IN  GOTHIC  and  CENTURY  families. 


PHOTON 

355  Middlesex  Avenue, 

Wilmington,  Mass. 

UNiversity  4-8400 


seeks  to  com-  and  Howard  Watkins  of  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mereury  <£■ 
!ited  five  other  News,  for  articles  on  the  water 
banding  achieve-  shortage  in  Santa  Clara  county, 
iject  of  develop-  heading  to  the  resolution  of  |)oli- 
conservation  of  tical  conflict  over  new  sour*  cs  of 
ler  natural  re-  supply  and  decision  to  proceed 
ceive  citations,  with  the  construction  of  a  new 
aqueduct. 

;  Miss  Helene 

shington,  D.  C.,  Ibmorable  Meiilio.i 

.1  high  quality  Honorable  mentions: 
on  power  prob-  jjill  Becker,  New  York  Tones, 
apment  and  use  j^g  Angeles  bureau,  for  a  .'ories 
1  resot^ces,  for  Qf  articles  on  water  and  power 
mal  Quarterly  problems  and  projects  in  the 
irand  Junction  ^yest. 

entinel.  jjanna,  Denver  Pi>.<t  for 

noted  that  the  general  coverage  of  energy- 

entry  contained,  other  natural  resources 

Miss  Monberg  s  during  the  year  1961. 
volume  and  vari-  Caldw-ell,  Nashville  Tcn- 

01  energy  and  ncssean,  for  articles  on  the 
?sources  ’  during  operation  of  the  T  enn«‘ssee 
r-  II  Valley  Authority  and  the  need 
Harry  Farrell  greater  emphasis  on  tribu¬ 

tary  development. 

- 'I  • 

‘Parse’  Kimniel  Dio; 
Editorial  Page  Chief 

•  A  Mm#  Wichita,  Kans. 

mf  Lester  Franklin  (Parse)  Kim- 

^  mel,  69,  chief  editorial  writer  of 

the  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon, 
died  April  14  of  a  heart  attack. 

He  came  here  in  1919  and 
served  in  reportorial  positions 
before  he  became  an  editorial 
writer.  He  was  made  chief  edi- 

Economy 

''  Mr.  Kimmel  acquired  the  nick- 

TT  *■/'/  name  “Parse”  from  an  Eagle 

VCrSdtlLlty  t*ditor  w-hen  he  first  took  a  job 

on  the  newspaper.  The  editor 

Productiveness  demeanor,  aver¬ 

sion  to  rough  talk  and  kindly 
A  consideration  to  others  and 

CCUrCLCy  remarked  that  he  would  have 

made  a  great  preacher. 

SimDlicity  editor  started  calling  him 

^  “Parson”  Kimmel  and  in  a  short 

y-v  time  it  w-as  whittled  down  to  just 

Quality  “Par.se.” 

One  of  the  Eagle  features 
Adaotability  handled  for  many  years 

^  ^  was  a  Sunday  political  column 

Yy  •  •  which  was  a  di^rest  of  the  actions 

iFBClSlOH  and  thoughts  of  political  leaders. 

• 

Efficiency  James  Coogan  Dies; 

University  Info  Heail 

Speed  University  Park,  Pa. 

James  J.  Coogan  Jr.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  informa¬ 
tion  director  and  former  news¬ 
man,  died  last  week  in  Haddon- 
field.  New  Jersey.  He  was  52. 

Mr.  Coogan  w-as  with  the  Ber¬ 
wick  (Pa.)  Enterprise  and  the 
Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald  until 
1942  when  he  became  publicity 
lb  I  director  of  Penn  State.  He  was 

J  n  1^1  named  information  director  in 

^  19.58. 

g  His  successor  is  Dixon  John- 

'  .son,  former  newspaperman  who 

has  l>een  on  the  university  staff 
versify  4-8400  fuj.  scientific  information. 
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...but 
not  for  the 
readers  of  your 
newspaper!  And  we  know 
you  agree  because  we're  talk¬ 
ing  about  "bait"  advertising . . . 
of  all  kinds... sweet-sounding, 
pretty  copy  with  a  not-so-pretty  hook. 
Representing  22,000  of  America's 
franchised  new-car  and  truck  dealers, 
NADA  has  pledged  itself  to  fight  false 
and  misleading  automobile  advertising. 
We  invite  the  co-operation  of  every 
newspaper  editor,  reporter,  publisher 
and  advertising  man.  Together  we 
can  lick  this  dishonest  minority  that 
gives  our  business  a  black  eye, 
hurts  your  business  by  destroy¬ 
ing  believability  in  advertising, 
undermines  the  sales  power  of 
ethical  advertising,  and 
cheats  the  public.  If 
your  newspaper  has 
not  as  yet  estab¬ 
lished  its  own  high 
standards  of  accepta¬ 
bility  for  automotive 
advertising,  may  we  help  you? 


Please  write  for  a  free  copy  of  "Recommended  Standards  of  Practice  for  Advertising 
and  Selling  Automobiles,"  prepared  by  NADA  and  the  Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc. 

THE  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Official  Organization  of  America's  Franchised  New  Car  and  Truck  Dealers  2000  "K"  Street  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


NADA 


The  $10,000,000  Research  and  Development  Lab¬ 
oratories  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association  con¬ 
tain  the  world’s  largest  assembly  of  scientists  and 
engineers,  and  equipment  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  study  of  portland  cement  and  concrete. 

Newest  facility  at  the  Skokie,  Illinois,  Laboratories 
of  the  Portland  Cement  Association  is  the  Fire  Re¬ 
search  Center.  In  the  huge  furnace  pictured  above, 
beams  and  girders  are  subjected  to  licking  flames 
from  gas  jets.  In  other  furnaces,  whole  floor  sections 
are  subjected  to  hours  of  intense  heat  .  .  .  not  to  set 
up  ratings,  but  to  determine  the  fire  endurance  of 


various  types  of  concrete  and  structural  designs.  The 
findings  enable  architects  and  engineers  to  design  and 
build  concrete  structures  of  even  greater  safety,  en¬ 
durance  and  economy. 

In  the  nearby  Structural  Laboratory,  the  building 
itself  serves  as  a  giant  testing  machine.  Here,  full- 
scale  girders  are  tested  to  destruction,  and  whole 
bridge  and  building  sections  tested  under  various 
conditions  of  loadings.  In  still  another  laboratory,  a 
machine  capable  of  exerting  a  force  of  a  million 
pounds  bears  down  on  a  foot-thick  concrete  cylinder 
until  it  literally  explodes. 


40-foot  furnace  gives  concrete  the  flame  test! 


cement  industry’s  research  facility 


Some  of  the  research  carried  out  here  is  funda¬ 
mental-designed  to  increase  basic  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  nature  of  portland  cement  and  concrete. 
Other  projects  are  directed  to  development  of  new 
and  improved  uses  of  these  materials,  and  to  new 
construction  techniques.  Still  other  projects  are  de¬ 
voted  to  solving  problems  in  the  manufacture  of 
Portland  cement,  to  assure  a  uniform,  high  quality 
product,  whatever  the  source. 


Any  patentable  discovery  is  dedicated  to  public 
use.  All  results  are  freely  given  to  America’s  de¬ 
signers,  engineers  and  builders  through  PCA’s  dis¬ 
trict  offices,  located  in  major  cities  of  North  America, 
and  in  Hawaii.  In  this  way,  the  79  progressive  (and 
competing)  cement  manufacturers  who  voluntarily 
support  the  Association  work  together  to  help  bring 
about  finer  concrete  highways  and  streets,  better 
housing  and  more  efficient  structures  of  all  kinds. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  Headquarters:  33  West  Grand  A ve.,  Chicago  10,  ill, 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and  concrete 


ASNE  Shop  Talk 

U»)w  >lu«-li  Spacf? 


At  a  i)anel  discussion  April 
20,  the  ASNE  debated  *‘What 
is  a  Newspaper,  Anyway?"  Ver¬ 
mont  Royster,  who  presided, 
asked  how  much  space  do  we 
jrive  to  what  and  why?  Is  there 
a  reason  or  is  it  because  it  has 
always  been  done  that  way. 
What  function  are  you  trying  to 
l)erform  —  what  is  your  role  in 
your  community  —  is  our  busi¬ 
ness  an  entertainment  or  a  news 
medium. 

*  *  * 

I  be  Herald  I'ribune 

John  Denson  of  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  said  his  paper 
is  “not  going  to  be  chased  out” 
of  New  York  as  soon  as  “a  lot 
of  f)  cent  ])apers”  would  like  to 
see  them  go.  He  also  argued  that 
monopoly  “isn’t  going  to  save 
newspapers  as  long  as  they  have 
the  approach.” 

Den.son  contended  that  editors 
“hav’e  been  editing”  their  pa- 
l)ers  for  other  editors  rather 
than  for  the  public  at  large. 

Denson  admitted  that  he 
frankly  “gets  mad”  in  the  news 
columns  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 
He  also  said  that  his  paper  is 


“trying  to  develop  a  form  of 
consistency  with  the  news.” 

“Efforts  are  being  made  to 
get  closer  to  the  reader,”  he 
said,  “their  concern  is  our  con¬ 
cern.” 

^  if  ^ 

Tlic  Times  Goes  \\  »‘sl 

Robert  Notson  noted  the 
forthcoming  West  Coast  edition 
of  the  New  Y'ork  Tiniea,  told  the 
editoi  s  “your  turn  may  be  next,” 
and  advised  “we  shouldn’t  hit 
the  panic  button  because  of  this 
threatened  competition.”  He  said 
l)apers  in  such  a  position  should 
not  try  to  imitate  the  Times,  nor 
try  to  print  all  the  news  that’s 
unfit  to  print  just  to  be  differ¬ 
ent.  A  newspaper  should  have  a 
personality  of  its  own,  he  said, 
and  it  should  fit  into  its  own 
competitive  situation. 

A  newspaper  should  do  a  real 
good  job  of  being  itself  and  it 
may  force  it  into  studying  what 
methods  are  right  and  what  is 
wrong.  Mr.  Notson  said  we 
ought  to  know  our  city  and  re¬ 
gion  and  play  the  news  effec¬ 
tively.  We  should  have  a  paper 
that  is  balanced  to  the  taste  of 
a  cross-section  of  readers.  He 
said  he  would  not  apologize  for 


reasonable  comics  content,  wom¬ 
en’s  features,  sports  content,  etc. 
.A  newspaper  ought  to  tell  read¬ 
ers  what  they  need  and  ought 
to  know.  “I  do  not  object  to  a 
little  entertainment,”  he  said, 
“but  don’t  fight  the  competitive 
battle  on  the  other  fellow’s 
ground.  .Above  all,  l)e  a  solid 
news))aper.” 

♦  *  » 

('.onimiiiiily  News 

Michael  Ogden,  Providence 
Journal  Bulletin,  said  his  paper 
tries  to  cover  community  news 
in  some  depth,  make  something 
of  the  news  which  is  closest  to 
the  people,  because  there  is  no 
other  way  for  them  to  get  it. 
In  addition  there  is  liberal  cov¬ 
erage  of  state,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  news.  He  said  a 
provincial  paper  does  not  have 
to  be  parochial.  If  it  doesn’t  ex¬ 
amine  local  problems  and  issues 
no  one  else  will.  He  also  said  he 
is  opposed  to  intra-mural  com- 
l)etition  between  morning  and 
evening  staffs.  Our  goal  is  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  people  and  that  is  not 
helped  by  morning  paper  re¬ 
porters  trying  to  sew  up  stories 
from  evening  paper  reporters, 
etc. 

4;  *  * 

Front  Page  Style 

Mr.  Royster  asked  Mr.  Den¬ 
son  to  explain  why  the  front 
page  of  the  Herald  Tribune  has 
been  changed  to  its  present 
style.  He  replied  it  is  his  intent 
to  raise  questions,  interpret  the 
news  and  “make  our  premi.se 
urgency,  saying  to  the  reader, 
this  is  important  to  you,  we 
know  it  is,  and  we  want  you  to 
have  it.”  The  front  page  sum¬ 
mary  is  used  as  merchandising 
to  interest  the  reader  to  look 
into  the  parts  of  the  paper  for 
more  details.  Mr.  Denson  said 
he  didn’t  believe  a  newspaper 
had  enough  space  to  carry  all 
the  things  Mr.  Ogden  said  it 
should  print.  He  said  he  is  tired 
of  headlines  and  believes  the 
“label”  type  head  is  coming 
back  because  a  large  percentage 
of  the  people  already  know  the 
essential  facts  of  a  story  and 
don’t  have  to  have  it  spelled  out 
for  them  in  a  headline. 

if  * 

The  Glenn  Slory 

There  was  some  discussion  of 
how  newspapers  handled  the 
John  Glenn  story  the  day  after 
when  so  many  people  had  heard 
it  on  radio  and  television. 
Charles  Guy,  Lubbock  (Tex.) 
Avalanche-Journal,  asserted  the 
newspaper  editors  had  fallen 
into  the  trap  that  everyone 
listens  to  news  from  morning  to 
night.  He  believed  millions  of 
people  neither  heard  nor  saw 
the  Glenn  shot.  As  proof  he  said 


his  paper  sold  4,000  extra  C(i|)ies 
the  next  day  by  giving  two 
pages  of  pictures  and  the  full 
story.  The  biggest  mistake  we 
can  make  is  to  assume  that 
everyone  listens  to  radio  and  tv 
all  the  time,  he  .said. 

*  *  « 

ITilold  Que>li*>ii 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Tidxa 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  received  loud 
applause  from  the  editors  when 
he  said  they  should  holler  that 
the  news  services  sometimes 
don’t  help  us  to  be  informative. 
Referring  to  the  steel  price  in¬ 
crease  story,  he  said  the  big¬ 
gest  untold  question  was  did  the 
industry  have  to  raise  prices? 
The  answer  never  came  over  the 
wire  on  which  an  editorial  opin¬ 
ion  could  be  based,  he  said. 
What  were  the  wage  costs,  the 
profits,  the  dividends  per  jwund 
of  steel  compared  to  what  they 
had  been  before?  he  asked. 
These  were  important  economic 
facts  which  newspapers  were 
unable  to  deliver  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  and  which  they 
couldn’t  get  themselves  because 
of  their  remoteness  from  the 
scene,  he  said.  He  urged  the  .AP 
Managing  Editors  Association 
to  make  inquiry. 

*  *  * 

.At  Canaveral 

At  another  session,  Eugene 
Patterson,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  told  the  editors 
movingly  of  his  experiences  in 
covering  the  missile  test  center 
at  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.  He 
started  out  by  saying: 

“I  think  an  editor  should 
treat  himself  occasionally  to  the 
privilege  of  ranking  a  reporter 
out  of  a  story  that  is  a  good 
one  and  down  at  Cape  Canaveral 
I  recommend  that  one  to  you. 
It  is  in  every  sense  a  story  that 
is  worthy  of  the  steel  of  a  news¬ 
paperman.” 

Disputing  the  argument  that 
the  public  “got  the  full  stor>’ 
on  television,”  Patterson  stat¬ 
ed  : 

“They  left  a  million  stories 
unanswered.  They  covered  the 
surface  as  it  happened.  The 
public  wants  to  know  what  it 
saw  the  next  morning.” 

The  first  time  he  saw  an 
astronaut  lifted  into  space,  Pat¬ 
terson  reported: 

“As  it  came  down  to  the  last 
‘hold’  ...  I  can’t  describe  to 
you  what  I  felt  but  this  was  one 
of  the  enormous  moments  of  my 
life.  I  found  myself  .  .  .  emo¬ 
tionally  unprepared  for  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  man  in  space.” 

Patterson  concluded:  “This 
story  (space  flight)  is  worthy 
of  the  presence  of  every  editor 
in  the  country  and  I’m  going  to 
keep  going  down  there  (to  Cape 
Canaveral).” 
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clipped?  Subscribe  NOW  and  have  E&P  sent  to  your  home 
each  week.  Relax  with  your  own  "fresh  copy"  without  fear 
of  someone  peeking  over  your  shoulder  or  snitching  your 
favorite  reading! 
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FOR  PEOPLE  WHO  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  WANT! 


New  enjoy  the  big  pure  tone  of  FM 
outdoors— on  America’s  first  ali> 
transistor  portobie  FM/AM  radio! 

Super-sensitive,  drift  free  recep¬ 
tion;  jtowerful  7x5  inch  sp<‘aker; 
clear,  static-free  tone!  Tlays  up  to 
300  hours  on  low  cost  flashlight 
batteries.  Three  built-in  antennas: 
FM  dipole  antenna  (extends  3  ft.); 
concealed  FM  antenna;  Zenith 
Waveinagnet®  AM  antenna.  Fea¬ 
tures  pinpoint  vernier  tuning. 
The  Zenith  Trans-Symphony, 
in  black  Perinawear  covering, 
brushed  aluminum  and  chrome 
plate  trim.  Model  Royal  2000, 
SI  40.95* -f. 

Powered  to  tune  in  the  worid!  The 
worid  renowned  9-band,  oii-tron- 
sistor  Trons-Oceonic®  short  wove 
portobie  radio!  Imitated  — but 
neeer  equalled!  Receives  both 
short  wave  and  standard  broad¬ 
casts — even  navigation  .signals  and 
F'AA  weathi-r  re|)orts.  9  suix'r-sen- 
sitive  wave  bands.  Black  Perma- 
wcar  Covering  with  chrome  and 
Roman  gold  color  trim.  The  Roval 
lOOOD,  S275.00*-!-.  8-band  Royal 
1000,  8250.00*4-. 

Announcing  on  exciting  new  port- 
obie  radio  for  boaters,  flyers  and 
sportsmen— the  oii-transistor,  3- 
bond  Zenith  Super-Navigator!  It 

not  only  receives  F.\A,  marine 
weather — storm  warning  and  nav¬ 
igation  bulletins — but  also  serves 
as  a  stand-by  emergency  nariija- 
tion  instrument!  Super-sensitive 
reception  on  LW,  SW  and  stand¬ 
ard  bands!  Plays  up  to  300  hours 
on  low  cost  flashlight  batteries. 
Genuine  top  grain  black  cowhide 
cabinet,  with  metal  grille.  The 
Royal  790V,  .S'.t9.95*. 


QUAIITY  BUILT  IN  AMERICA 
BY  SKILLED  CRAFTSMEN 


—  ZENTH  RADIO  CORPORATION, 

CHICAGO  39,  ILLINOIS.  IN 
-  v’  CANADA:  ZENITH  RADIO  COR¬ 
PORATION  OF  CANADA  LTD.,  TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  Royalty  of  televlnion.  !ttereophonir  liich  fUlelity 
instniment.,  phonocrnph...  radio-  ami  hearins  aitla. 
43  year-  of  leuiler-hip  in  rwlionir-  exrlu-ively. 
*.Vanu^ilrrurrr'«  nuggrittid  rilad  prirr.  Pru-fg  and 
gperifiratinng  nuhjtrt  to  ckanfp  wilkttut  Hotter. +PrKt 


ANPA  Board  Seeks 
Small  Dues  Increase 


The  need  for  more  levenue 
to  carry  on  the  functions  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  particularly  in 
research,  was  emphasized  in  a 
special  rejwrt  of  the  ANPA 
Board  of  Directors  recommend¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  membership 
dues. 

The  Boaid  made  these  five 
points  in  a  detailed  report  on 
revenues  and  needs: 

Fi>o  INtiiits 

“11  Of  all  the  pressing  needs 
within  ANPA,  the  need  for  ex¬ 
pansion  at  our  Easton,  Pa.,  Re¬ 
search  Center  has  been  shown 
to  be  the  foremost  and  the 
greatest. 

“2)  Reserve  funds  saved  by 
ANPA  over  many  years  served 
us  well  in  iiroviding  the  $450,- 
000  that  is  required  to  build  the 
enlarged  laboratory.  However, 
they  are  not  enough  to  pay  for 
the  additional  engineers  and  re¬ 
search  personnel  who  will  be 
needed  to  staff  the  larger  labo¬ 
ratory  to  produce  the  results 
newspapers  so  urgently  need. 

“3)  The  present  .4NPA  dues 
structure  (based  on  open  na¬ 


tional  adv’ertising  rates  and  net 
paid  circulations)  has  not  in 
recent  years  kept  pace  with  the 
steady  rise  in  ordinary  costs  of 
doing  business  and  this  leaves 
nothing  for  any  growth  in  serv¬ 
ice  or  activity  by  ANPA. 

"4)  It  is  imperative  that 
ANPA  maintain  existing  serv¬ 
ices  and  initiate  others  for  the 
benefit  of  its  entire  member¬ 
ship. 

“5)  Facing  up  to  the  fact  that 
additional  revenue  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  ANPA,  your  Board 
of  Directors  unanimously  rec¬ 
ommends  a  four-year  gradual 
scale  of  dues  increases  applica¬ 
ble  to  all  members.” 

Enlargement  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Center  at  Easton,  Pa., 
will  be  completed  soon,  but  the 
full  and  completely  productive 
u.se  of  this  facility  is  now 
l)lanned  over  a  period  of  four 
years,  the  Board  reported  and 
then  added: 

Amount  of  IncreaM- 

“To  handle  this  program  we 
have  planned  to  limit  the  in¬ 
creased  financial  obligations  to 
5*/f  a  year  starting  this  year 


and  continuing  through  1965.  AI>1^|7  1^<ki*arkYintf>1 

On  the  basis  of  our  present  dues 

structure,  we  can  accomplish  .  TT  J  T¥T 

this  four-year  objective  by  this  1  0818  UllCiCr  W  JIV 
recommendation  to  the  mem- 

l)ership:  A  report  on  newspaper  per- 

“That  dues  be  increased  10 '/r  sonnel,  presented  to  the  A.^soci- 
effective  .July  1,  1962,  and  that  ated  Press  Managing  Editors 
there  be  a  second  10%  increase  Association,  cites  three  factors 
on  the  present  base  effective  as  appearing  to  hold  promising 


July  1,  1964.” 

Total  dues  income  and  appro- 


beginners  in  the  newspaper  field. 
The  report  of  Ernest  Chard 


priations  to  the  ANPA  Research  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Institute  for  the  last  four  years:  Herald,  listed  these  factors  as: 


1958  —  $1,200,734;  $316,583.  pride  in  the  newspaper,  good 

1959  —  $1,247,937 ;  $394,924.  leadership  and  a  continuous 

1960  —  $1,282,201;  $443,000.  challenge  to  the  beginner  to 

1961  —  $1,309,976;  $458,416.  prove  his  talents. 

The  Board  warned :  Mr.  Chard  has  asked  a  num- 

„  ,  ,  .  .  l»er  of  managing  editors  to 

Mc„.ber.l..p  Drive  ^^eir  promising 

“The  jiresent  856  members  of  young  men  and  examine  their 
ANPA  constitute  an  all-time  attitudes.  Fourteen  managing 
high  and  represent  92.3%  of  the  editors  have  responded  so  far, 
total  daily  newspapers  circula-  he  reported, 
tion.  Getting  more  members  “The  replies  suggest  that  a 
from  the  small  daily  field  will  disenchantment  with  the  positive 
enhance  the  truly  representa-  elements  in  newspaper  work  is 
tive  character  of  ANPA  but  it  more  often  the  reason  for  prom- 
should  be  noted  that  adding  as  ising  persons  leaving  than 


many  as  150  more  of  these  new’s- 
paivers  to  the  membership  would 
not  increase  our  total  dues  reve- 


.salary,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Chard’s  survey  of  “the 
first  five  years”  of  beginners 


nue  by  more  than  approximately  will  continue  until  July.  A  simi- 

$60,000  per  year  or  less  than  lar  survey  is  being  conducted  by 

5%  of  the  total.  While  w’e  have  Murray  Powers  of  the  Akron 

embarked  on  an  intensified  ef-  Beacon  Journal. 

fort  to  enlist  new  members,  it  • 

is  evident  that  for  the  financing  Plan  Draws  Mail 

of  our  future  we  must  deivend  r  c.  ■  • 

on  the  present  members.”  Slocklioltlers 

Dues  for  ANPA  members  are  San  Francisco 

based  on  their  advertising  rates  John  S.  Piper,  financial  editor, 
plus  their  circulation  brackets.  San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulk- 
•  tin,  drew  a  heavy  mail  response 

when  he  asked  stockholders  to 
Oakland  ‘Trib’  forward  copies  of  annual  meet¬ 

ing  proxy  statements. 

•  1  Tj  «  Now  corporations  have  joined 

1-F1V1QC8  X  0818  in  the  response,  and  Mr,  Piper 

listed  a  special  honor  roll.  Mean- 
Oakland,  Calif,  while  his  series  on  annual  meet- 

Promotional  and  public  rela-  jngs  continues  to  expand.  The 
tions  activities  at  the  Oakland  reports  analyze  complaints  from 
Tribune  have  been  placed  in  stockholders  which  accompanied 
separate  divisions  with  the  the  proxy  submissions, 
appointment  of  John  S.  Mason,  • 

assistant  managing  editor,  as  goares  Retires 
promotion  manager. 

Walter  A.  Brown,  formerly  San  Francisco 

director  of  both  public  relations  Henry  P.  Soares,  for  42  years 


Oakland  ‘Trib’ 
Divide8  Po8t8 


rotogravure  comes  to  New  England! 

This  plant  for  the  Providence  Journal,  designed  by  Lock- 
wood  Greene,  will  provide  facilities  for  high  grade  newspaper 
and  commercial  rotogravure  printing.  The  initial  installation 
of  13  press  units  and  2  folders  will  be  capable  of  producing 
a  tabloid  magazine  of  56  pages  of  four-color  each  side,  and 
up  to  112  pages  collect  with  a  maximum  of  84  pages  in  color. 
The  plant  will  be  operated  by  Providence  Gravure,  Inc.  start¬ 
ing  November,  1962. 

LOCKWOOD 

GREENE 

ENGINEERS, 

RODERICK  O'DONOGHUE,  ASSOCIATE 
Pulp  and  Paper  Division 

Boston  16,  Mass.,  316  Stuart  St 
New  York  1 7,  N,  Y.,  41  E.  42nd  St  •  Spartanburg.  S.  C.,  Montgomery  Bldg. 


Soares  Retires 


Walter  A.  Brown,  formerly  San  Francisco 

director  of  both  public  relations  Henry  P.  Soares,  for  42  years 
and  promotion,  has  been  named  a  key  figure  in  the  circulation 
public  relations  director.  The  departments  of  the  San  Fran- 
split  in  direction  w'ill  enable  him  cisco  News-Call  Bulletin  and  its 
to  specialize  in  community  and  predecessor  papers,  was  dined 
civic  affairs.  and  presented  with  a  gold  watch 

The  separation  of  the  Trib-  on  his  retirement.  James 
une’s  promotional  and  public  Mackey,  circulation  manager, 
service  activities  was  announced  was  chairman, 
by  William  F.  Knowland,  editor  • 

and  assistant  publisher.  p  ^  Million 

Jack  Mason  s  service  has  * 

included  posts  as  news  editor,  Dallas 

feature  editor  and  music  critic  The  value  of  the  G.  B.  Dealey 


included  posts  as  news  editor,  Dallas 

feature  editor  and  music  critic  The  value  of  the  G.  B.  Dealey 
in  addition  to  the  assistant  man-  Retirement  Pension  Plan  for 
aging  editorship.  He  began  his  Dallas  News  employes  increased 
39-year  Tribune  career  as  a  by  $248,261  to  $4,005,287  last 


copy  boy. 


year.  Currently  567  persons  are 


Mr.  Brown’s  dual  activities  as  covered  under  the  plan,  ' 
I  public  relations  and  promotion  year  112  beneficiaries  received 
director  began  in  195().  $113,427. 
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irhen  you're  researching  this  story... 


LOCAL  FAMILY  KILLED 
IN  HIGHWAY  ACCIDENT 


0.0 let  us  help  you  ieiih  buckground  fucts 


For  information, 
contact: 

Insurance 

Information  Institute 

EASTERN  REGION 
60  John  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y 
Phone:  Dlgby  4-4760 

MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phone :  W  Abash  2-5584 

PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 

SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 
Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 

SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 
Phone:  CEntral  5-0253 


Behind  the  story  of  every  automobile  accident  are  little  known  facts  that  affect 
your  readers  over  and  beyond  their  personal  reactions  to  the  horror  of  sudden 
death  on  the  highway.  Every  road  tragedy  adds  to  our  shameful  national 
record  (a  traffic  death  every  14  minutes;  an  annual  economic  loss  of  more  than 
$8  billion).  These  shocking  figures  are  also  the  basis  of  the  existing  automobile 
insurance  rate  problem.  More  accidents,  higher  costs  of  repairs  and  unrealistic 
jury  awards  for  injury  claims  inevitably  have  forced  increases  in  insurance 
rates.  What  can  you  and  the  citizens  of  your  area  do  to  help  slow  down  this 
spiral?  The  Insurance  Information  Institute  has  available  facts,  figures  and 
background  material  on  many  aspects  of  this  problem.  The  Institute  serves 
the  nation’s  press  as  an  authoritative  source  of  information  on  all  phases  of 
property  and  casualty  insurance.  Let  us  help  you  bring  your  research  files 
up  to  date. 

INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE 

60  John  Street,  New  York  38,  N.  Y 

A  Public  Information  and  Public  Education  Agency,  Supported  by  More  Than  300  Capital 
Stock  Insurance  Companies  Through  Eight  Industry  Associations 


ClRCULATIOi\ 

Stenbuck’s  Rallying 
Call  for  Progr  ess 


Too  many  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives,  {floating:  over  the  char¬ 
acterization  of  television  as  “a 
vast  wasteland,”  are  burying 
their  heads  in  the  sand  and 
failing  to  perceive  that,  in  many 
instances,  they  are  guilty  of 
creating  or  perpetuating  a  com¬ 
munications  wasteland  of  their 
own. 

That  is  the  indictment  by  Jack 
M.  Stenbuck,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  general  director  of 
circulation  for  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  after  27  years  with  the 
organization  to  become  a  pub¬ 
lishers’  consultant  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  956  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  The  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers  are  among  his  clients. 

Mr.  Stenbuck  gave  voice  to 
his  opinions  before  a  group  of 
50  Texas  circulators  in  Houston. 
He  is  seiwing  the  Chronicle  in  a 
consulting  capacity. 

Basing  his  statements  on  a 
background  that  began  when  he 
was  a  $5-a-week  office  boy  on 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  led 
to  the  city  editor’s  desk  on  that 
paper  at  the  age  of  19,  virtu¬ 
ally  every  other  job  in  editorial 
work  on  various  newspapers, 
then  an  overnight  switch  to  cir¬ 
culation  in  Milwaukee,  Detroit 
and  Boston,  authorship  of  100 
articles  for  magazines,  his  owm 
public  relations  business,  and 
a  return  in  1955  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  field  in  the  top  circulation 
spot  for  Hearst,  Mr.  Stenbuck 
said: 

“Generally  speaking,  pub¬ 
lishers  are  too  frightened  of 
every  new  form  of  competition, 
too  timid,  too  unimaginative,  too 
easily  intimidated  by  an  adver¬ 
tiser  or  even  a  few  complaining 
readers  and  too  strongly  wed  to 
old-fashioned  ideas.” 

Too  Much  in  the  Past 

“With  comparatively  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,”  he  continued,  “how 
many  newspapers  are  really 
much  different  in  form  or  con¬ 
tent,  or  really  much  better  than 
they  were  25  or  35  years  ago? 
During  the  very  years  when  the 
whole  world  has  undergone  such 
radical  changes,  the  American 
press,  by  and  large,  except  per¬ 
haps  for  the  addition  of  a 
few  more  syndicated  columnists, 
looks  and  communicates  with  its 
public  much  like  it  did  in  the 
past  instead  of  pioneering  and 
exploring  exciting  frontiers  of 
its  own. 

“There  are  exceptions,  of 
course.  The  New  York  Times, 
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for  example,  goes  on  steadily 
and  subtly  improving  through 
the  years.  Recently,  though  the 
hour  is  very  late,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has  showm  dar¬ 
ing  editorial  imagination  that  is 
unmatched  anywhere  else  and 
which,  from  a  circulation  stand¬ 
point,  is  getting  results. 

“A  few'  papers  are  devoting 
attention  to  research  as  regards 
news  presentation,  mechanical 
equipment,  manpower  for  the 
future,  and  the  reading  habits 
and  desires  of  their  public.  For 
every  one  of  these,  however, 
there  are  dozens  still  content  to 
use  horse-and-buggy  equipment 
that  makes  every  day’s  produc¬ 
tion  a  miracle.  Often,  photos 
are  so  blurred  that  prizes  ought 
to  be  given  to  readers  guessing 
what  they  are,  and  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  in  too  many  instances,  still 
is  based  on  the  mistaken  notion 
that  Americans  have  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  10-year  olds. 

Personnel  Selection 

“And  when  it  comes  to  picking 
personnel  from  which  must  come 
the  executives  of  the  future, 
many  publishers  are  flying 
blind,  or  being  influenced  by 
hunches  or  personal  prejudices 
that  have  little  to  do  with  a 
prospect’s  ability  or  capacity  to 
perform.  Or  too  often,  the  mag¬ 
nificent  failures,  who  have 
fumbled  every  assignment  in  the 
past,  land  the  top  jobs  that  con¬ 
trol  the  destiny  of  hundreds,  as 
well  as  that  of  their  newspapers, 
simply  because  they  look  like 
someone’s  pre-conceived  notion 
of  w'hat  an  executive  should  look 
like,  play  a  great  game  of  golf, 
or  hold  a  cocktail  glass  or  its 
contents  like  men  of  distinction. 

“Newspapers  w'hich  arrived  at 
winning  formulas  as  long  as  35 
or  40  years  ago  are  afraid  to 
change,  though,  of  course,  the 
world  has  changed  more  than 
ever  before  in  such  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  newspapers  which 
never  had  a  w'inning  formula 
frequently  are  patterning  them¬ 
selves  after  the  successes  of 
yesteryear,  forgetting  that  w'hat 
they  view'  as  successes  repre¬ 
sent  hardening  of  the  arteries 
which  spell  the  failures  of  to¬ 
morrow. 

“Often,  the  latter  papers  sub¬ 
stitute  meaningless  w'indow'- 
dressing,  such  as  a  new'  head¬ 
line  type,  or  a  trivial  feature, 
and  try  to  pawm  them  off,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  loud  tub¬ 


thumping,  as  major  improve¬ 
ments  when  instead  they  should 
be  encouraging  the  kind  of  cre¬ 
ativity  that  many  newspaper 
people  think  distinguishes  their 
business,  but  w'hich  in  reality 
is  miles  behind  the  creativity 
displayed  by  some  of  the  com¬ 
peting  media  that  newspaper 
people  so  eagerly  dow'ngrade. 

“Sometimes  the  promotion 
copy  about  so-called  content  im¬ 
provements  is  much  better  read¬ 
ing  than  the  improvements  being 
promoted,  although  even  here  it 
is  the  rule,  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
ception,  that  the  language  of 
the  promotion  manager  consists 
of  the  same  old  superlatives, 
ahvays  in  the  same  shrill  key, 
repeated  over  and  over. 

Question  of  Comics 

“There  are  papers  still  run¬ 
ning  tw'o,  three,  and  even  four 
pages  of  comics  (and  I  do  not 
w'ish  to  imply  that  I  believe 
comics  still  aren’t  useful  if  they 
are  in  proper  balance  and  if 
they  aren’t  presented  as  un¬ 
readable  miniatures)  w'hile 
short-changing  the  public  on 
hard  new's  it  ought  to  be  get¬ 
ting,  and  w'ondering  what  is 
happening  to  their  readership 
or  why  they  are  not  grow'ing 
in  step  w'ith  their  community. 

“There  are  papers  even  in 
many  metropolitan  centers  that 
are  tolerating  city  desks  too 
unimaginative  or  simply  incap¬ 
able  of  digging  up  the  stories  of 
vital  interest  to  the  community 
and  filling  their  columns  instead 
W'ith  little  more  than  notices  of 
forthcoming  ser\'ice  club  lunch¬ 
eons,  obituaries  and  wedding  an¬ 
nouncements. 

“Many  new'spapers  spend  un¬ 
told  thousands  on  high-pressure 
solicitations  that  can  result  only 
in  temporary  figures,  a  stagger¬ 
ing  turn-over,  and  a  need  for 
more  and  more  expensive  dope 
merely  to  stay  even,  instead  of 
blue-printing  intelligent,  imagi¬ 
native  goals  and  blue-printing 
also  solid  programs  w'ith  which 
to  attain  them. 

“How  many  of  your  ow'n  pub¬ 
lishers  have  a  5-year  plan  of 
any  kind?  And  how'  many  pub¬ 
lishers,  spending  so  lavishly  on 
phone  rooms,  contests,  and  give¬ 
away  gimmicks,  forget  that  the 
carrier  boy,  properly  trained,  is 
still  the  new'spaper’s  best  sales¬ 
man;  that  scrambling  for  new' 
subscribers  through  high- 
powered  methods  solves  nothing 
and  represents  only  a  horrible 
waste  unless  the  subscriber  gets 
good  sen'ice.  Unfortunately, 
many  circulators  don’t  realize 
how'  little  even  their  supervisors 
know  about  their  product  and, 
until  the  supervisor  knows  and 
becomes  convincingly  articulate 
about  it,  carrier  boys  are  not 
going  to  know. 


“Too  many  publishers  are 
communicating  badly,  or  not  at 
all,  with  the  public  they  claim 
to  be  sen-ing.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  still  too  many  who 
prefer  to  put  out  new'spapers 
that  please  them,  their  adver¬ 
tisers,  or  their  cronies  at  exclu¬ 
sive  clubs,  instead  of  putting 
out  the  kind  of  papers  that 
the  public  needs  and  wants. 

“Altogether  too  many  people, 
motivated  only  by  a  desire  for 
security,  remain  in  this  most 
w'onderful  of  all  businesses 
though  they  are  miscast  and 
misfits  from  the  start. 

“Too  many,  even  in  high 
places,  are  too  prone  to  brush 
off  ideas  with  the  statement, 
‘We  tried  that  and  it  didn’t 
w'ork,’  overlooking  the  fact  that 
history  is  a  thrilling  recital  of 
failures  w'hich  eventually  became 
outstanding  successes  only  be¬ 
cause  someone  had  the  courage 
and  tenacity  to  keep  trying. 

“Too  many  people  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  delude  themselves  with  the 
notion  that  their  city  is  differ¬ 
ent,  using  that  as  an  excuse  for 
not  trying  something  new'. 

Circulator’s  Influrncc 

“Aren’t  there  still  too  many 
editors  ‘shoveling’  type  into 
their  papers  in  such  formidable 
quantity  that  it  actually  repels 
the  reader  w'hen  crisp  and  smart 
editing,  along  w'ith  the  proper 
use  of  type,  w'ould  represent  an 
invitation  and  a  challenge  that 
a  reader  couldn’t  pass  up? 

“And  aren’t  there  still  editors 
w'ho  fail  to  understand  that  a 
circulator,  like  the  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  any  other  product — a 
Ford  car  or  a  Buick,  for  example 
— ought  to  have  a  reasonable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  product  he  is 
given  to  sell  ?  Even  at  this  late 
date,  there  actually  are  editors 
who  still  cling  to  the  notion  that 
any  circulator  must  be  a  dese, 
dem  and  dose  kind  of  guy  and 
their  short-sighted  attitude  still 
being  voiced  is,  ‘Go  peddle  your 
papers,  bub;  w'e’ll  take  care  of 
the  editing.’  ” 

Mr.  Stenbuck  concluded  with 
this  advice  to  circulators: 

“You  have  both  the  responsi¬ 
bility  and  the  means  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  this  situation.  You 
must  cultivate  your  own  imagi¬ 
nation,  think  bigger,  act  bolder, 
assert  yourselves  more.  You 
must  not  only  be  dreamers,  but 
do  something  about  putting 
dreams  into  effect. 

“You  must  remember  that  you 
are  among  the  key  executives 
on  your  paper.  Learn  to  con¬ 
duct  yourselves  accordingly,  not 
only  on  the  outside,  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  paper’s  other 
key  executives  as  well.  Don’t  be 
satisfied  to  be  regarded  as  the 
second-class  citizens  of  the  man¬ 
agement  set-up.” 
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They  come  from  all  over  the  world  to  see  our  Tulsa  operation. 


They’ve  come  to  see  us  from  Germany  and  Ireland  and 
Scandinavia.  From  Argentina  and  Brazil.  They’ve  come  all 
the  way  from  India  and  Japan  and  Australia.  And  from 
here  in  the  United  States.  Airline  maintenance  people, 
who  want  to  see  how  we  do  it  at  the  world-famous  American 
Airlines  maintenance  base  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  (Not  only 
do  they  come  themselves,  but  some  of  them  even  send  us 
their  jet  aircraft  to  be  overhauled,  or  converted  into  fan 


jets  like  our  celebrated  Astrojets.)  They  come  to  see  the 
way  we  take  apart  a  jet  engine  and  then  put  it  together  so 
that  it’s  even  better  than  itwaswhen  itwas  new.They  come 
to  see  what  it  is  that  gives  American  Airlines  its  reputation 
for  taking  such  good  care  of  its  planes.  When  they  go 
away,  they  know  the  answers:  The  best  facilities  and 
equipment  that  money  can  buy.  And  something  that 
money  can’t  buy.  Devoted  people. 


AMERICAN. 


AMCRtCAS  LEADING  AIRLINE 


UPI 

(Continued  from  pnqe  23) 


what’s  going  to  happen,  such 
correspondents  fail  to  tell  what 
is  happening,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Hensley  described  the 
present  Administration’s  for¬ 
eign  policy  as  ‘‘direct  and 
tough,  if  pragmatic.”  The  “rela¬ 
tive  stability”  he  asci  ibed  to  the 
fact  that  for  the  time  being 
we  are  still  slightly  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  in  the  ability  for  the 
possible  incineration  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  He  said 
Russia  was  catching  up  with 
the  U.  S.  and  resumption  of 
nuclear  testing  was  essential. 
Solution  of  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
armament,  he  thought,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  scientists, 
rather  than  politicians.  He 
referred  to  the  Geneva  Confer¬ 
ence  as  the  “dance  of  the  looney 
birds.” 

“While  there  seems  to  be  no 
need  for  a  foui-power  summit 
conference,  there  might  be  a 
meeting  of  the  big  two  —  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  Khrushchev,”  he  said. 

Ml’.  Hensley  stressed  the  long 
range  nature  of  the  struggle 
between  East  and  West.  He  said 
no  one  in  Washington  could  give 
a  definite  explanation  of  the 


split  between  Russia  and  China, 
but  that  the  one  suggestion  was 
that  what  the  two  nations  were 
arguing  about  was  the  “best 
way  to  do  us  in.” 

The  Ku!>sian!<  Mean  It 

“The  Russians  mean  it  when 
they  say  they  expect  communism 
to  dominate  the  world,”  Mr. 
Hensley  concluded.”  We  think 
our  system  is  better.  We  can  be 
tough  or  try  to  spend  our  way 
to  success,  which  is  fantastically 
expensive.” 

Mr.  Hensley  concluded  by 
cautioning  that  in  “dealing  with 
this  highly  complex  subject  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  try  to 
simplify  it  so  much  that  we  be¬ 
come  guilty  of  simplification  to 
a  point  of  error.” 

“A  number  of  our  Presidents 
have  traveled  with  Smitty,”  Mr. 
Johnson  said  in  introducing 
Merriman  Smith,  White  House 
correspondent,  who  flew  up  from 
Palm  Beach  for  the  breakfast. 

“President  Kennedy  is  making 
President  Eisenhower  seem  like 
a  lazy  stay-at-home,”  Mr.  Smith 
said.  He  said  there  were  plans 
for  a  Presidential  trip  to  Mexico 
in  June,  to  Brazil  in  August, 
and  also  to  “Black  Africa”  with¬ 
in  the  year. 

“Resumption  by  the  U.  S.  of 
nuclear  testing  will  result  in  a 
deluge  of  anti-American  propa- 


Getting  cut  off  from 
too  many  schedules? 
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...and  big,  new  Riverside  (Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


ganda  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,”  Mr.  Smith  said.  “When 
the  dust  settles.  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  Premier  Khrushchev 
will  get  together  somewhere.” 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  “personal 
diplomacy”  represents  a  re¬ 
versal  of  Kennedy  policy,  but 
that  the  President  has  come  to 
feel  like  the  British  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan  that  in 
Russia  there  is  only  one  man 
with  whom  you  can  do  busi¬ 
ness,  and  in  meeting,  if  you  did 
no  business,  at  least  you  learned 
the  true  nature  of  the  adver¬ 
sary. 

Referring  to  the  domestic 
economy,  Mr.  Smith  said  that 
reaction  to  the  President’s  han¬ 
dling  of  the  steel  crisis  had  been 
‘‘explosive  and  voluminous,  and 
running  about  three  to  one  in 
favor  of  Kennedy.” 

Noting  that  the  extreme  right 
wing  was  on  the  rise  in  contrast 
to  the  extreme  left  wing,  Mr. 
Smith  said  it  was  making  the 
people  in  between  look  good. 

President  Kennedy  feels  that 
so  many  people  feel  that  they 
are  being  forced  to  spend  too 
much  money  for  medical  care 
that  he  is  pushing  hardest  in  his 
legislative  program  for  medical 
care  for  the  aged  and  increases 
in  social  security.  Time  is  on 
his  side.  President  Kennedy 
feels,  as  far  as  federal  aid  to 
schools  is  concerned.  It  will  be 
I  a  feature  of  the  great  stretch 
'  drive  in  1964,  Mr.  Smith  lie- 
lieves. 

‘Palm  Beach  Bureau' 

Mr.  Smith  talked  humorously 
of  his  new  “Palm  Beach  Bu¬ 
reau.”  He  called  the  resort  “that 
rugged  outpost  of  the  new 
frontier,  where  the  left  wing 
is  under  covers,  there  is  a  Peo¬ 
ples  Democracy  Polo  Club,  red 
ribbons  tied  to  the  Rolls  Royces, 
and  the  yachts  are  double 
parked.” 

“The  schools  give  evidence  of 
the  amazing  wealth,”  he  .said, 
“with  the  announcement  that 
I  credit  cards  will  be  accepted  at 
cafeterias.” 

But  he  told  the  publishers 
that  he  was  not  unmindful  of 
j  saving  them  money,  even  though 
;  his  efforts  sometimes  failed.  One 
!  failure  occurred  in  Pakistan.  He 
i  and  Mr.  Hensley  had  rigged 
up  “Mickey  Mouse  system”  for 
getting  their  dispatches  through 
at  lowest  possible  cost.  Tele¬ 
phone  calls  were  prebooked  from 
New  York  every  hour,  but  if  the 
two  had  nothing  to  report,  who¬ 
ever  answered  would  simply  say 
that  both  were  out  and  could 
not  be  located. 

S34  for  ‘Hello' 

“However,  the  telephone  rang 
at  4  o’clock  one  morning  at  our 
hotel  in  Pakistan,”  Mr.  Smith 


said.  “Waking  from  a  deep 
sleep,  I  groped  across  the  room 
for  the  phone.  When  I  picked 
it  up,  unthinking,  I  answered 
yes. 

“  ‘You  are  there  are  you,’  re¬ 
sponded  the  bright  eager  voice 
on  the  other  end.  ‘Go  ahead  — 
we’re  ready!’” 

“We  had  no  story,  and  it  cost 
us  $34  just  to  say  hello.” 

Mr.  Johnson  also  introduced 
to  the  publishers  Lyle  Wilson, 
Washin^on  vicepresident  and 
author  of  the  column  “Washing¬ 
ton  Window”;  Jesse  Bogue, 
financial  editor;  Jack  V.  Fox, 
special  writer;  Miss  Patricia 
McCormack,  Gay  Pauley,  and 
Aline  Mosby,  of  Paris,  formerly 
of  Moscow  and  author  of  the 
new'  book,  “The  View'  from  Num¬ 
ber  13  Peoples  Street,”  Leo  H. 
Petersen,  sjxirts  editor,  and  H. 
D.  (Doc)  Quigg,  w'ho,  he  said, 
“writes  prose  you  can  w'altz  to.” 
• 

Employe  Fund  Grows 

Washington 

The  value  of  the  Washington 
Post  Profit-Sharing  Fund  grew 
by  more  than  in  1961,  Pub¬ 
lisher  John  W.  Sw'eeterman 
reported.  With  863  employes 
participating,  the  fund  now  has 
a  total  value  of  $6,872,813.  The 
Fund  owns  preferred  stock  in 
the  company  w'orth  $5,203,.508. 
The  formula  price  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  recently  advanced 
from  $215  to  $333  per  share. 

• 

New  Stockholder 

Lew’istown,  Mont. 

Edw'ard  L.  Fike,  president  of 
Fike  Publishing  Co.,  announced 
that  W'oody  Laughnan,  publisher 
of  the  Lewistomi  Daily  News, 
has  become  a  stockholder  in  the 
corporation.  Mr.  Laughnan  was 
appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Daily  News  late  in  1960  and 
publisher  last  August. 

• 

Home  Show  Record 

Evansville,  Ind. 

A  record-breaking  total  of 
31,000  persons  attended  the  1962 
Home  Show'  sponsored  here  by 
the  Evansville  Press,  the  Cour¬ 
ier,  and  the  Sunday  Courier  and 
Press.  Old  record  w'as  26,000. 
The  17th  annual  show  also^  set 
a  new'  record  for  number  of 
exhibitors,  with  120,  as  again.st 
the  old  record  of  100. 

• 

Editor  an  Officer 

Honolilv 

George  Chaplin,  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  the 
paper’s  parent  firm,  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  Publishing  Co.  Named  new 
directors  w'ere  Dr.  Harold  Kome- 
tani,  chairman  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  Roy  A. 
Vitousek,  Honolulu  attorney. 
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PLYMOUTH— This  full-size  wagon  is  full  of  surprises  for  1962. 
Acceleration  is  up  as  much  as  10%,  gas  mileage  as  much  as  7%. 
That’s  why  you  get  a  lot  more  action  on  a  lot  less  gas. 


DODGE— Dodge  Dart  is  now  priced  with  Ford  and  Chevrolet, 
and  it’s  hard  to  find  more  car  for  your  dollar.  Every  pound  is  lire 
weight— \t’s  easier  to  park,  easier  to  whip  through  traffic. 


CHRYSLER— It’s  the  big,  fa.st,  powerful  car  that  makes  it  easy 
to  move  up  to  the  luxury  cla.ss.  The  Newport  gives  you  Chrysler- 
size  performance  on  regular  gasoline. 


6  beautiful  ways 
to  get  a  lot  more  action 
on  a  lot  less  gas 


VALIANT— Action?  Valiant’s  Slant  Six  Engine  gives  you  the 
economy  of  a  compact  and  the  passing  power  of  a  full-size  car. 
Further  proof  that  nobody  beats  Valiant  for  value. 


LANCER— Lancer  crui.ses  comfortably  at  turnpike  .speeds,  but  it 
uses  gas  sparingly,  as  a  compact  should.  Exclusive  'Torsion-Aire 
Ride  irons  out  bumps  for  a  “big  car’’  ride. 


IMPERIAL— If  you  have  a  taste  for  fine  things  and  an  income  to 
match.  Imperial  is  for  you.  This  is  the  most  luxurious  car  we  make 
—it  is  truly  America’s  most  carefully  built  car. 


Here  are  the  facts  behind  the  action  cars 

Chrysler  Corporation  engineers  have  achieved  a  rare  thing 
in  these  1962  cars— they  have  increa.sed  performance  and 
economy  at  the  same  time.  Acceleration  is  up  as  much  as 
10%,  gas  mileage  as  much  as  7%. 

And  only  Chrysler  Corporation  cars  offer  you  all  these 
advancements  right  now:  Torsion-Aire  Ride  •  Unibody 
Construction  •  Alternator  •  Seven-Soak  Rustproofing. 


Chrysler  Corporation 

Where  engineering  puts  something  extra  into  every  car 
PLYMOUTH  ■  VALIANT  ■  DODGE  ■  DART  ■  LANCER  ■  CHRYSLER  ■  IMPERIAL  ■  DODGE  TRUCKS 
SIMCA  CARS  ■  MISSILE  DIVISION  ■  SPACE  DIVISION  ■  MOPAR  ■  AIRTEMP  ■  CYCLEWELD  ■  MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINES 


INTERNATIONA!.  REPORTERS : 


What  Do  We  Do  Now?  ^ 
8  Ford  Fellows  Ask 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

"What  do  we  do  now?’’  is  a 
<luestion  uppermost  in  the  minds 
today  of  the  first  eigrht  holders 
of  Ford  advanced  international 
reporting  fellowships. 

Their  year  of  study  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  is  nearinp  an  end. 
It  has  been  costly,  all  of  them 
said  this  week,  even  as  they 
joyfully  added  it  has  been  the 
"best  year  of  our  lives  so  far.’’ 

Only  one  paper  made  up  the 
<lifference  in  salary  and  the 
approximately  $4,400  each  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
as  they  took  prraduate  courses  in 
lansruapes,  European  diplomacy, 
international  law  and  similar 
subjects. 

All  but  one  could  if  they 
wished  po  back  to  the  new'spaper 
or  the  broadcasting  network  that 
granted  a  leave  of  absence.  One 
was  given  only  six  months  leave, 
and  would  have  to  take  his 
chances  on  being  rehired.  One 
has  landed  a  new  job  with  the 
\cw  York  Titues  starting  in 
June.  It  is  not  as  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent,  an  assignment  to 
which  all  aspire. 

Foreign  News  Survey- 

Now  as  a  final  project  under 
the  direction  of  John  Luter, 
coordinator  of  the  program  at 
Columbia,  the  eight  have  been 
put  to  w'ork  on  the  first  of  a  two- 
part  survey  of  foreign  news 
coverage  by  the  U.S.  press. 

The  first  part  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  will  seek  to  determine 
such  basic  facts  as  the  exact 
number  and  location  of  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  overseas, 
either  free  lance,  or  employed 
by  press  associations,  news¬ 
papers,  news  magazines,  or 
broadcasting  stations  or  net¬ 
works. 

“We  will  examine  trends  in 
foreign  news  coverage,”  Mr. 
T/Uter  said.  “We  will  inquire  into 
the  policies  and  methods 
followed,  and  the  qualities  media 
look  for  in  personnel  for  the 
foreign  field.  There  will  be  ques¬ 
tions,  among  others,  on  the 
importance  of  knowing  different 
languages,  whether  or  not  inter¬ 
pretive  writing  is  desired,  and 
the  areas  of  specialization 
sought. 

“The  second  part  of  the  study 
carried  out  jointly  by  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  at 
Columbia  and  the  School  of 
International  Affairs  will  seek 
to  assess  the  quantity  and  qual¬ 


ity  of  foreign  news  as  it  is  pub¬ 
lished  or  broadcast  in  the  U.S. 
It  will  also  probably  include  a 
number  of  commentaries  by 
experts  on  various  areas  of 
information  such  as  economics 
or  trade  giving  opinions  as  to 
the  value  of  present  reporting 
from  abroad,  with  suggestions 
on  how  it  might  be  improved.” 

The  survey  began  during 
“Publishers’  Week”  in  New 
York.  It  will  concentrate  on 
about  60  newspapers,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  the  news  magazines, 
and  the  tv  and  radio  networks. 

The  8  Ford  Fellows 

Here  are  the  eight  Ford 
Fellows,  who  began  their  Colum¬ 
bia  studies  Sept.  25  and  wdll 
end  them  May  30,  as  chosen  from 
40  applicants  (the  second  group 
is  now'  being  chosen  w'ith  the 
deadline  for  applications  ex¬ 
tended  until  May  1  after  about 
60  had  been  received)  : 

Mervin  Block,  36,  single, 
reporter  on  Chicago' American, 
was  graduated  from  North- 
w'estern  University  w'ith  a  Ph.B. 
in  1955,  and  a  M.S.J.  from  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  in  1959.  At  Colum¬ 
bia  he  is  specializing  in  com¬ 
munist  affairs.  He  can  speak 
Spanish,  is  studying  French.  As 
a  reporter  on  the  American  he 
has  handled  city  hall,  federal, 
state  and  county  buildings  and 
has  also  served  as  an  art  critic. 
In  1960  he  w’as  selected  for  a 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  citation  as 
“outstanding  graduate  student” 
in  the  new.s-editorial  field,  and 
in  1961  won  first  prizes  in  the 
news  and  enterprise  categories 
of  the  American’s  annual  staff 
competition.  He  has  toured  all 
major  European  countries, 
including  the  Soviet  Union. 
During  1943-46  he  served  in  the 
Navy  and  was  recalled  for 
1950-51. 

F.  Weston  Fenhagen,  38,  mar¬ 
ried  and  with  tw'o  children,  is 
co-publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Towmn  (Md.)  County  Paper, 
which,  he  said,  is  fortunately 
prospering.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1946  and  studied  at 
the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  during 
1947-48.  He  founded  his  w’eekly 
after  tw'o  years  as  correspondent 
in  the  Paris  office  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  At  Columbia  he  has 
been  studying  the  Russian  lan¬ 


FIRST  EIGHT  holders  of  the  Ford  international  reporting  fellowships  at 
Columbia  University  are:  Left  to  right,  seated — Mervin  Block,  F.  Weston 
Fenhagen,  Bernard  Krisher,  and  Hugh  Wells.  Standing — B.  William 
Mader,  Stuart  Hoyt,  J.  Richard  Starkey  and  John  Wilford. 


guage,  economy,  history  and 
foreign  affairs,  w’ith  some  atten¬ 
tion  also  to  other  countries  in 
East  and  Central  Europe. 

Stuart  Hoyt,  a  reporter  for 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
since  1951,  was  the  one  fellow' 
helped  financially  by  his  new's- 
paper  w'hile  at  Columbia.  He 
w'as  graduated  from  Harv'ard  in 
1942  with  B.S.  and  earned  his 
masters’  degree  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  in  1947.  Then 
he  spent  the  next  three  years 
studying  in  Oslo,  Stockholm  and 
Copenhagen.  Fluent  in  German, 
Sw'edish,  Danish  and  Norw-egian, 
he  has  a  good  reading  know'ledge 
of  French,  Spanish  and  Russian. 
He  also  reads  Polish  and  Italian 
and  is  studying  Chinese.  At 
Columbia  his  major  study  is  on 
the  economic  potential  of  the 
communist  w'orld  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  communist  societies 
in  Russian  and  East  Asian  Insti¬ 
tutes.  He  is  39,  married  and 
has  tw'o  children. 

Bernard  Krisher,  30,  w'as 
granted  a  six  months  leave  from 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun.  Since  1959  he  has  been 
assistant  editor  of  its  Saturday 
magazine,  w'ith  responsibility  for 
the  w'orld  new's  page.  He  started 
W'ith  that  new'spaper  in  1955, 
after  he  was  graduated  from 
Queens  College.  In  1958  he  was 
sent  to  cover  a  defense  group’s 
visit  to  Japan,  w'here  he  met 
M  iss  Akido  Yaginuma.  She  later 
came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
student  and  in  May  1960  became 
Mrs.  Krisher.  Naturally  enough 
he  is  studying  the  Japanese  lan¬ 
guage  at  Columbia  along  with 
other  Japanese  and  Chinese 
subjects. 

B.  William  Mader,  26,  is  spe¬ 
cializing  on  European  history 
and  politics,  and  is  doing 
research  on  contemporary  West 
Germany.  In  June,  he  w'ill  start 
on  the  New  York  Times  in  the 
Sunday  new's  of  the  w'eek  and 


review  section,  where  he  hopes 
to  be  handling  foreign  news. 
When  chosen  as  a  fellow,  he  was 
assistant  editorial  writer  and 
conductor  of  a  foreign  news  col¬ 
umn  on  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Record.  A  member  of  a  family  of 
Hungarian  refugees  displaced 
as  a  result  of  World  War  II,  he 
w'andered  with  his  family  11 
years  through  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  and  Australia, 
before  coming  to  the  United 
States  in  1960.  In  Australia  he 
first  became  interested  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  but  was  not  allowed  to 
w'ork  on  a  newspaper  there. 
When  the  family  settled  in  this 
country,  he  went  to  Guilford 
College  in  North  Carolina  and 
W'as  graduated  with  a  B.A.  in 
1960.  He  is  married  and  has  one 
child. 

J.  Richard  Starkey,  30,  mar¬ 
ried  with  two  children,  is  return¬ 
ing  to  the  news  department  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  from  which  he  was  granted 
leave  to  become  a  fellow.  He 
W'as  graduated  from  St.  Johns 
College  in  1952  and  won  his  M.S. 
at  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
in  1953.  He  started  w'orking  on 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 
that  year.  During  1954  and  1955, 
he  W'as  on  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  Germany.  He  follow'ed  this 
assignment  with  four  years  as 
reporter  and  rewrite  man  for 
the  Paris  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  While  in 
Paris  he  studied  at  the  Sor¬ 
bonne,  the  Institute  for  Politi¬ 
cal  Studies,  and  took  up  the 
Russian  language  at  the  School 
of  Eastern  Languages.  He  is 
continuing  his  studies  of  Rus¬ 
sian  at  Columbia  and  also  is 
undertaking  a  re-search-writing 
project  on  the  theory  and  evolu¬ 
tion  of  communism. 

Hugh  Wells,  33,  and  married, 
was  since  1960  a  reporter  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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IS  YOUR  IMPRESSION 
OF  US 
BASED  ON 

yesterday  s  news  or  today  s? 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


Many  people  think  of  International  Harvester  mainly  as  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  farm  equipment. 

True  yesterday. 

Not  today. 

IH  continues  to  lead  the  world  in  the  production  and  sale  of  farm 
equipment. 

But,  it’s  only  one  of  many  things  we  do. 

We  make,  sell  and  service  the  world’s  most  complete  line  of 
trucks  —  everything  from  small  pickup  and  delivery  units  to  giant 
off-road  diesels.  How  big  is  our  truck  business?  So  big  that  it 
contributes  more  dollar  volume  than  any  other  division  of  our 
company. 

In  the  construction  equipment  field,  too,  IH  is  a  major  factor. 
Our  diesel  engines  and  crawler  tractors  are  helping  America  build 
the  new  highways,  homes  and  public  projects  that  a  growing 
population  demands. 

IH  is  equally  diversified  in  research  and  product  development. 
Our  all-purpose  International  Scout  vehicle  and  International  Cub 
Cadet  lawn  and  garden  tractor  are  two  new  products  aimed  at  con¬ 
sumer  markets.  Gas  turbine  engines?  They  are  already  marketed 
by  IH  for  industrial  use  and  may  become  part  of  IH  trucks,  farm 
tractors  and  construction  equipment. 

Our  expansion  at  home  has  been  matched  by  growth  abroad. 
The  IH  emblem  is  a  familiar  one  in  Australia,  the  Far  East, 
Canada,  in  Europe,  in  the  Latin  American  countries,  throughout 
the  free  world. 

International  Harvester  Company  today  is  broad  in  scope, 
world-wide  in  outlook  ...  a  good  company  to  know  better. 


Ford  Fellows 

(Continued  from  page  94) 

h'oeliexter  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle.  Before  that  he  had 
heen  a  reporter  on  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  \'ews.  He  was  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1951 
and  won  his  M.B.A.  at  the 
Harvard  Business  School  in 
1953.  Before  entering  newspaper 
work  he  was  a  teacher  and  in 
business.  At  Columbia  he  is 
specializing  on  Southeast  Asia 
with  research  on  political  and 
economic  developments  in  India. 

John  Wilford,  28,  has  been  a 
reporter  since  1956  on  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  years  military  serv¬ 
ice  abroad.  He  holds  two  degrees, 
a  B.S.  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville,  and  a 
M.A.  from  Syracuse  University. 
During  summer  college  vaca¬ 
tions  he  worked  on  the  Paris 
(Tenn.)  Parisian  and  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  .Appeal.  His 
major  study  area  is  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Germany.  He  is  also 
doing  research  on  the  role  of 
science  in  international  rela¬ 
tions. 

W  eekly  Foriiiiis  Are  Held 

Editor  &  Pi  blisher  caught 
up  with  this  group  of  neophyte 
international  reporters  at  one 
of  their  Wednesday  evening 
dinner  forums  at  the  Overseas 
Press  Club.  Mr.  Luter,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club,  has  arranged 
to  have  authorities  on  inter¬ 
national  news  meet  wdth  the 
Fellows  for  intimate  weekly 
talks.  Seymour  Freidin,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  foreign  news.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  was  at  the 
meeting  attended  by  this  writer. 
He  expertly  responded  to  a  bar¬ 
rage  of  intelligent  questions 
hurled  at  him  by  the  eager 
fellows.  One  asked  how  much  it 
would  cost  a  newspaper  to  main¬ 
tain  a  correspondent  abroad, 
based  in  London,  with  his  assign¬ 
ment  to  cover  hot  news  as  it 
broke  throughout  Europe.  His 
estimate  was  $35,000  a  year. 

The  students  plainly  thought 
that  more  newspapers  should 
have  their  own  representatives 
abroad  than  presently  do,  rather 
than  rely  on  .AP,  UPI,  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  News 
Service,  and  similar  sjmdicates. 
.Agreeing  with  this  point  of 
view,  Mr.  Freidin  said  he  has 
had  a  hard  time  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  newspaper  publishers  that 
they  should  have  their  own  staff 
men  or  man  writing  foreign 
news. 

It  would  cost  a  man  at  least 
$50,000  to  start  out  as  a  fret‘- 
lance  WTiter  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  Mr.  Freidin  estimated.  He 
and  several  other  correspondents 
started  a  foreign  news  column 


entitled  “Dateline:  Your  World,” 
which  was  eventually  handled  by 
the  Hall  Syndicate  and  sold  to 
alx)ut  50  newspapers.  What 
made  it  work  at  the  start  was 
the  fact  that  the  group  also  had 
a  contract  from  Colliers  for 
magazine  articles,  he  said. 

The  Herald  Tribune  has  11 
.staff  men  abroad. 

“Numbers  are  not  important, 
jirovided  the  correspondents 
have  real  freedom  to  roam,”  Mr. 
Freidin  said.  “While  it  is  help¬ 
ful  to  be  a  linguist,  fluent  in 
several  languages,  what  I  want 
is  a  correspondent  capable  and 
smart  at  writing  English. 
Throughout  the  world  English 
is  becoming  the  lingua  franca. 

“Although  the  wdre  services 
do  many  things  better  than  they 
used  to  do,  I  still  think  that 
more  newspapers,  possibly  at 
least  50  or  60  should  also  have 
some  staff  men  abroad.  They 
should  also  have  the  very  best 
jiossible  cable  editors,  who 
know  what  is  important  that 
is  going  on  throughout  the 
world.  A  great  deal  that  happens 
abroad,  not  just  shooting,  not 
ju.st  disasters,  affects  each  one 
of  us  in  this  country.” 

Mr.  Freidin  concluded  that  in 
this  “curious  age  of  specializa¬ 
tion,”  he  considered  the  fellow¬ 
ships  in  advanced  international 
reporting  at  Columbia  most 
important. 

“What  we  need  in  our  news¬ 
papers  is  not  any  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  foreign  news, 
but  rather  quality.  We  must 
have  the  kind  of  writing  that 
will  be  read,  since  we  are  com- 
jieting  for  people’s  time  against 
tv  and  radio.  Ju.st  what  is  going 
on  must  be  put  in  the  proper 
lierspective,  told  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  specific  detail  and  explan¬ 
ation.  I  put  the  highest  possible 
premium  on  good  writing, 
writing  with  ‘savy’.” 

.'^linger  Briefing 

.A  high  spot  of  the  first  year 
of  the  advanced  international 
reporting  fellowships,  according 
to  the  eight  students,  was  a  trip 
to  Washington  April  1-8.  The 
week  began  with  a  visit  with  1. 
William  Hill,  managing  editor 
of  the  Washington  Star.  Later 
Pierre  Salinger  at  the  White 
House  briefed  the  group  on  the 
relationships  between  Pr(*sident 
Kennedy  and  the  press,  and  a 
session  was  held  with  Don 
Wilson,  deputy  director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency. 

On  Tuesday,  the  group  met 
and  talked  with  Ben  Bradlee, 
head  of  the  Washington  staff  of 
Xeu'sweek,  the  foreign  staff  of 
C.  S.  and  World  Report,  area 
dirt'ctors  of  A.I.D.,  and  James 
(“Scotty”)  Reston  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

Two  days  were  spent  wdth 
Lincoln  W’hite,  Bob  Manning  and 


John  Luter,  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia 
University,  welcomes  Seymour 
Freidin,  executive  editor,  foreign 
news.  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
to  a  forum  on  international  re¬ 
porting. 

others  at  the  State  Department, 
where  they  met  members  of  the 
Viet  Nam  task  force.  Walter 
Lippmann  took  the  trouble  to 
call  on  the  group  at  their  hotel 
to  give  his  advice. 

On  Friday,  Alfred  Friendly, 
managing  editor,  Washington 
Post,  discussed  foreign  news 
with  the  fellows,  and  a  session 
was  arranged  with  Senator  Ful- 
bright,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
foreign  relations  committee. 

The  advanced  international 
reporting  fellowships  at  Colum¬ 
bia  were  made  possible  by  using 
part  of  a  $5,000,000  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation.  Money 
from  the  same  source  is  being 
used  to  finance  the  survey  on 
foreign  news  coverage  which  the 
first  fellows  are  now  starting. 

• 

John  Day  Jackson 
Estate  S61  Million 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
An  inventory  filed  with  Pro¬ 
bate  court  here  shows  that  the 
late  John  Day  Jackson,  publisher 
of  the  Mew  Haven  Register  and 
the  Sew  Haven  Journal  Courier, 
left  an  estate  worth  $61,207,- 
934.07. 

The  inventory  listed  stock 
holdings  and  dividends  valued  at 
$53,159,616.09  in  addition  to  real 
estate  in  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  and  other  personal  prop¬ 
erty. 

One  third  of  the  e.state  was 
left  to  his  w'idow,  Mrs.  Rose 
Herrick  Jackson.  The  rest  w’as 
left  in  equal  shares  to  his  six 
living  children  and  the  grand¬ 
children  of  two  sons  who  pre¬ 
ceded  him  in  death. 

The  six  surviving  children  are 
Richard  and  Lionel  Jackson,  co¬ 
publishers  of  the  Register; 
Henry  Jackson  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz. ;  Mrs.  John  W.  Sheppard 
of  Greenwich,  Conn.;  Mrs.  John 
1.  Ely  of  New  Haven,  and  Mrs. 
William  B.  Reese  of  Havre  de 
Grace,  Md. 

The  publisher  was  92  years  old 
when  he  died  March  17,  1961. 


Ridders  Buy 
Another  in 
Coast  Area 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Continuing  the  expansion  of 
its  Southern  California  oi)era- 
tions,  the  Bidder  family  has 
purchased  the  Neivport  Harbor 
News-Press  and  its  advertising 
supplement,  the  Orange  Const 
Free  Press,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ben  Reddick. 

The  New's-Press,  which  cir¬ 
culates  three  times  weekly  in 
the  fast-growing  Orange  County 
coastal  communities  of  Newport 
Harbor,  Balboa,  Corona  Del 
Mar  and  Costa  Mesa,  has  lieen 
added  to  the  Twin  Coast  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  division  of  Bidder 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Twin  Coast,  headed  by  B.  J. 
Bidder  of  Pasadena,  publishes 
the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
and  Independent,  the  Pasadena 
Star-Netvs  and  Independent,  and 
the  Seiv  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  recently  acquired  the 
Garden  Grove  Neivs  and  its 
companion  publications,  the  In- 
dependejits  of  Orange,  Santa 
Ana  and  North  Orange  County. 

^  ill  Go  Daily 

The  Newport  Harbor  paper 
will  go  daily  as  soon  as  feasible, 
a  Ridder  spokesman  said. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reddick  bought 
into  the  former  Newport  Bal¬ 
boa  Press  in  1944,  and  later  the 
Newport  Harbor  Publishing  Co. 
and  its  Newport-Balboa  News- 
Times  and  Bay  Post,  consolidat¬ 
ing  all  three  publications  into 
the  News-Press. 

Mr.  Reddick  will  leave  the 
News-Press  after  completion  of 
escrow,  and  other  management 
changes  were  indicated  by  the 
Ridders. 

Herman  H.  Ridder  of  Long 
Beach  heads  Ridder  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  which  also  publish 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
and  Sews,  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  the 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Sews-Tribune 
and  Herald,  the  Aberdeen 
(S.  D.)  American-Sews  and  the 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald. 

• 

New  Weekly  Ceases 

Evansville,  Ind. 
The  Evansville  Post-Tribune, 
a  new  tabloid  w’eekly,  has  "tem¬ 
porarily”  suspended  publication, 
according  to  Publisher  Robert 
D.  Orr.  Mr.  Orr,  an  Evansville 
business  executive,  civic  leader 
and  candidate  for  the  State 
Senate,  wrote  in  the  eighth  and 
final  edition  that  “we  have  made 
a  start  less  adequate  than  we 
would  like.  ...  We  shall  return.” 
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Hemisphere 
Soviet  Trend 
Is  Debated 

New  Oble.\ns,  La. 
At  the  closing  session  of  the 
Pan  American  Press  seminar 
here  April  18,  Otilio  Ulate, 
Costan  Rican  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  and  ex-president  of  that 
country,  warned  that  “the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
replacing  that  of  the  U.  S.  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.”  He 
said  “three  factions  are  largely 
responsible  at  the  present  time: 
the  piess,  the  State  Department 
and  the  professional  revolution¬ 
aries.” 

Mr.  Ulate  said  “the  continen¬ 
tal  press  has  blown  up  the  figure 
of  Fidel  Castro,  helping  to  place 
him  on  the  world  scene  and  at¬ 
tracting  university  groups  with 
excitable  imaginations  and  large 
masses  of  semi-literate  people 
to  him.”  He  singled  out  the  New 
York  Times  for  criticism. 

He  said  the  UN  and  the  OAS 
is  in  crisis  because  of  the  Soviet 
advance;  Russia  believes  Marx¬ 
ist  revolutions  are  ready  in 
Ecuador,  Brazil,  Santo  Domingo 
and  other  countries;  .Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador  and  Bo¬ 
livia  are  in  serious  danger  of 
falling  to  Communism. 

l)i>agreenient  Voiced 

George  Fenin,  president  of 
the  Foreign  Press  .Association, 
New  York,  took  issue  with  Mr. 
Ulate  as  did  some  other  partici¬ 
pants.  Mr.  Fenin  said  he  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  charges  thrown 
against  the  State  Department 
and  some  American  .iournalists. 
“I  was  here  when  McCarthyism 
started.  I  was  stilt  here  when 
the  John  Birchers  got  started,” 
he  said.  “I  do  not  agree  that 
Castro  won  in  Cuba  liecause  the 
New  York  Times  was  respon¬ 
sible.  I  do  not  agree  the  New 
York  Times  was  responsible  for 
bringing  Arbenz  to  power  (in 
Guatemala).  When  China  fell 
to  Communism,  many  accusa¬ 
tions  were  made  in  Congress 
against  the  State  Department. 
As  an  admirer  of  several  dis¬ 
tinguished  editors  and  writers 
for  the  New  York  Times  I  feel 
it  is  my  duty  to  bring  this  up.” 

Mr.  Fenin  said  SO'^r  of  the 
responsibility  of  saving  Latin 
America  from  Communism  lies 
with  the  press.  It’s  up  to  the 
press  to  explain  that  the  U.  S. 
today  faces  many  problems. 

C^ilories  and  Ideals 

Jorge  Mantilla,  co-owner  of 
El  Comerrio,  Quito,  Ecuador, 
disputed  the  charge  that  Russia 
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is  winning  Latin  America.  He 
said  the  people  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  are  proud  people  and  would 
not  permit  revolutionary  ideolo¬ 
gists  to  be  exported  from  one 
country  to  another.  “When  we 
have  revolutions  we  have  our  , 
own,”  he  added. 

Alejandro  Miro  Quesada  of 
El  Comerrio,  Lima,  Peru,  said 
“Communism  can  be  fought 
through  power  and  welfare.  The 
first  is  not  democratic.  The 
only  solution  is  to  improve  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people. 
VV’e  must  carry  out  a  tw'o-way 
crusade  for  ideas  and  freedom. 
But  the  fight  has  to  be  based  on 
calories  as  w'ell  as  ideals.” 

George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  editor  | 
of  the  Tim£s-Picayune  and  co-  ' 
chairman  of  arrangements  for 
the  conference,  presided  at  the 
closing  session. 

William  P.  Gray,  editor  of  the 
international  editions  of  Life . 
magazine,  said  poisons  and 
hatreds  of  the  past  should  be 
forgotten  in  the  Americas.  “Who 
was  more  anti- Yankee  20  years 
ago  than  Japan  and  Germany?” 
he  asked.  “And  who  is  doing  a 
better  job  now?  Japan  and  Ger¬ 
many  would  not  let  the  old 
hatred  destroy  them.  In  the 
.Americas  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  furnishes  us  with  a  new- 
starting  point.”  He  urged  jour¬ 
nalists  to  lie  more  precise  in 
their  terminology  —  to  quit  re¬ 
peating  the  same  old  w-ords,  the 
same  old  ideas. 

• 

Stationery  Rejected 

Toronto 

The  Ontario  legislature  voted 
each  member  of  the  Ontario 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery  $.50 
for  annual  .stationery  allowance. 
This  w'as  the  same  amount  as 
was  voted  to  members  of  the 
Ontario  legislature.  Few  corre¬ 
spondents  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  allowance,  and  the  Toron¬ 
to  Globe  and  Mail  stated  that 
“no  newspaper,  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  organization  at  Queen’s 
Park  requires  a  subsidy  from 
the  taxpayers  of  Ontario.”  The 
Press  Gallery  organization,  by  a 
vote  of  its  members,  has  rejected 
the  offer. 


New  Trial  Bid  Slated 

Carson  City,  Nev. 

Neal  Van  Sooy,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Carson  City  Appeal, 
stated  he  will  ask  for  a  new 
trial  following  his  conviction  on 
17  mi.sdemeanor  counts  on  fraud 
charges.  .A  jury  held  him  blame¬ 
less  on  five  felony  counts.  Mr. 
Van  Sooy,  now  editor,  Al  Tahoe 
(Calif.)  Daily  Tribune,  was  con¬ 
victed  of  failing  to  file  personal 
income  returns  and  to  turn  over 
employes’  Social  Security  and  of 
withholding  federal  taxes  while 
Appeal  publisher. 
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in  a  big,  big 

QUIK-INDEXED 
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for  May  that’s 
better  and  better 
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Order  proofs 
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now! 


More  Campaigns,  Too! 
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of  all  these  sources  and  details 
of  their  offerings  by  the  two 
new  “scholastic  match-makers.” 
It  is  believed  this  list  will  be 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  ever 
assembled.  The  two  columnists 
are  prepared  to  spend  $25,000 
in  this  extensive  research. 

(iunlract  for  Book 

Dr.  Fine  and  Mr.  Eisenberg 
already  have  signed  a  contract 
n  prom-  “Where  can  I  get  a  scholar-  with  Doubleday  &  Co.  for  a  l)ook 
to  give  ship  for  my  child?  How  can  I  on  the  subject. 

•omplete  apply  for  a  government  loan?  A  prime  service  of  the  new 

billion  What  new  grants  are  available?  column  will  be  to  provide  lx)ok- 

ege  stu-  Will  my  bank  loan  me  money  lets  and  lists  answering  the 
fellow-  for  college?  What  requirements  many  thousands  of  inquiries  it 
have  been  set  out  for  scholar-  is  anticipated  the  column  will 

ships?  Is  money  available  produce.  The  column  w’ill  list 

To  Get  through  my  church,  my  job,  my  scholarship  opportunities.  It  will 
city,  my  state?  When?  Where?  give  actual  names  and  addresses 
How?  What?  Who?”  of  scholarships,  loans  and  fel- 

Dr.  Fine  and  Mr.  Eisenberg,  lowships.  It  will  give  the  re- 
interv’iewed  together,  agreed  quirements  for  grants,  the  dates 
that  money  is  available.  Some  parents  must  apply,  the  chances 
250,000  scholarships  valued  at  of  getting  money,  the  amount 
$250,000,000  are  to  be  given  to  and  additional  details.  The  col- 
college  students  this  year.  An-  umn  proposes  to  become  a  clear- 
other  $750,000,000  in  govern-  ing  house  for  parents  who  are 
ment  and  private  college  loans  concerned  with  college  costs, 
are  available. 

“Parents  do  not  know  the  Many  Drop  Out 

vast  amount  of  scholarships  have  come  in  contact  with 

available,”  asserted  Dr.  I  ine.  students  in  need,  who  didn’t 
“They  haven’t  any  conception  know  the  financial  aid  of 

of  the  huge  numbers  of  loans  ^he  university  they  were  at- 
they  can  get  for  their  children,  tending,”  explained  Dr.  Fine, 
much  at  low  interest.  Pay-as-  “Some,  many,  drop  out,  even 
you-go  education  will  be  more  though  assistance  is  at  their 
and  more  popular  this  decade,  fingertips.  The  Cold  War  makes 
It  s  a  good  investment  to  borrow  jt  imjjerative  that  we  utilize  our 
for  college  since  college  brings  best  brains.  Newspapers  will 
the  student  $200,000  more  in  perform  a  public  service  in  help¬ 
lifetime  earnings  than  to  the  jng  bright  students  go  to  and 
high  school  graduate.”  stay  in  college.  W’e  have  the 

National  Offering>  ^^e  money,  but  we 

lack  the  coordinating  of  infor- 
The  collaborating  columnists  niation  as  to  where  the  money 
explained  that  most  loans  and  js  located, 
scholarships  are  open  to  all  stu-  ^^is  a  large  market?”  he 

dents,  regardless  of  place  or  ^^^ed.  “There  are  4,300,000  stu- 
residence.  Students  from  Port- 

land  Ore.,  may  attend  colle^  8,600,000  expect  to  attend  with 

on  ♦UK  -  r  tv,  1  ff  n  millions  of  high  school  students 

On  the  basis  of  the  letters  Duluth  are  interested  m  scholar-  j^^king  ahead.  Therefore,  this 
I  have  received  during  the  last  ships  in  New  Orleans.  t,, 

year  I  am  convinced  there  IS  a  recent  Roper  study,  made  than  any  col- 

^eat  need  for  a  column  on  for  the  Ford  Foundation,  showed  umn  now  used  by  newspapers.” 
financial  aid  to  parents  sending  seven  out  of  10  families  want  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

their  children  to  college,”  .said  their  children  to  go  to  college 

Dr.  Fine.  but  only  two  out  of  10  will  be  KINNAIKU  HONDKKl) 

“College  costs  have  gone  sky-  able  to  go.  Clark  Kinnaird,  who  does  the 

high,”  he  continued.  “It  takes  The  new  column  plans  to  be  a  daily  historical  column  “Your 
from  $2,000  to  $3,500  a  year  to  clearing  hou.se  for  college  fund  America”  for  King  Features 
send  a  boy  or  girl  to  college,  information  and  to  introduce  Syndicate,  was  given  the'  1962 
Tuition  has  gone  from  an  av-  parents  to  companies,  colleges.  President’s  Award  of  the  Na- 
crage  of  $500  a  year  to  $1,000.  foundations  and  all  groups  that  tional  Society  Children  of  the 
Some  Ivy  League  colleges  charge  make  scholarships,  fellowships  American  Revolution  at  a  din- 
$1,500  for  tuition  alone.  The  av-  or  loans  available.  (It’s  esti-  ner  in  Washington  April  20.  He 
erage  family  can  no  longer  pay  mated  that  400,000  can’t  go  to  was  cited  “for  outstanding  con¬ 
fer  college  fees  out  of  earnings,  college  each  year  or  drop  out  on  tribution  to  American  youth  in 
Parents  must  borrow,  or  get  account  of  finances.)  his  outstanding  historical  col- 

.some  kind  of  financial  aid  to  It  was  emphasized  that  this  umn.”  The  award  is  a  sterling 
keep  their  children  in  college.  is  to  l)e  a  basic,  practical  and  silver  plaque.  Last  year  it  was 
“During  the  last  year  I  re-  bread-and-butter  project.  Let-  won  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
ceiv-ed  about  .50,000  letters,”  he  ters  are  going  out  to  50,000  terior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  Mr. 
continued.  “The  overw-helming  sources  of  loans  or  scholarships,  Kinnaird  also  has  won  three 
majority  —  at  least  75%  —  making  detailed  inquiry  as  to  different  awards  from  Freedoms 
dealt  with  money  problems,  what  is  actually  available  today.  Foundation  for  his  w-ork  with 
Samples :  A  card  index  will  be  made  up  the  column. 
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‘How  To  Get  Money 
For  College’  Column 


REPORTER 


COLUMNIST! 


The  column:  “How 
MONEY'  FOK  COLLEGE.” 

The  columnist:  Dr.  Benjamin 
Fine,  famous  authority  on  edu¬ 
cation,  and  Sidney  A.  Eisenberg, 
Cleveland  attorney. 

The  format:  From  600  to  700 
words  once  a  week. 

The  distributor:  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  release  date:  May  15. 


Long  ranked  among  the 
ablest,  most  experienced 
of  Washington  columnists, 
she  still  considers  herself 
primarily  a  political  re¬ 
porter,  whose  job  "is  to 
give  today's  facts  fully, 
and  in  clear  relationship  to 
yesterday's  situation  and 
tomorrow's  possibility." 


Her  five-a-week  column 
appears  regularly  in  nearly 


newspapers. 


PHONE  FOR  AVAILABILITY  AND 
CURRENT  RELEASES  TODAY! 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
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“1  can  tell  this  to  you  two  because  you  feel  the  same 
way  I  do  about  idle  gossip  and  wouldn’t  repeat  it.” 


Perennial  proof  that  comics 
CAN  be  funny  . .  .The  Neighbors 


George  Clark,  a  fine  artist  widely  acclaimed  as  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  field,  and  a  fabulous  humorist  .  .  . 
in  The  Neighbors  finds  the  fun  in  human  foibles! 

This  comic  panel  probes  human  nature  .  .  .  delivers 
subtle  smiles,  light  laughs,  and  all-out  roars  for  his  millions 
of  enthusiastic  fans. 

For  twenty-three  years,  Clark  has  consistently  maintained 
highest  quality — and  today  is  better  than  ever!  Editors 
who  want  a  better  drawing  card — better  phone,  wire,  or 
write  for  proofs  and  prices  .  .  .  now! 


GEORGE  CLARK ..  .  came  out  of  the  West . . . 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  got  a  hig  emotional 
bang  from  Renoir's  Madame  Charpentier  and 
Her  Children — and  has  since  been  turning  out 
cartoon  masterpieces  himself! 
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and... 
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(among  other  places)  in 
San  Diego,  San  Jose,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle  and 
Miami,  Charlotte,  Balti¬ 
more,  Camden,  Newark, 
Hartford  and  Boston  and 
lotsa  provinces  in  be¬ 
tween  like  Chicago,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Cleveland,  Dal¬ 
las,  Detroit,  Houston, 
New  Orleans  and  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  STILL  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  TO  MANY  BY 

WIRE  OR  PHONE 
. . .  COLLECT  . . .  NOW! 


Freeman  Reports 
Broadway  Gossip 

A  new  Hollywood  and  Broad¬ 
way  possip  column,  “Smart 
Alex,”  by  Alex  Freeman,  is  to 
be  syndicated  on  a  weekly  basis 
by  the  columnist. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  ^vTitten 
another  Broadway  column,  “In¬ 
side  and  Straipht,”  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Enquirer,  a  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  for  more  than  three 
years.  Before  he  was  piven  his 
own  column,  he  assisted  another 
Enquirer  possip  columnist,  John 
Miller. 

The  new  Freeman  column 
already  is  appearinp  in  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  in  Mr.  Freeman’s  home 
town  and  in  the  Miami  Beach 
(Fla.)  Reporter. 

Mulli-Uiipual 

Alex  Freeman  speaks  Ger¬ 
man,  French  and  Spanish  and 
says  this  linpuistic  ability  aids 
him  in  uncoverinp  news  items. 
He  does  not  use  names  in  his 
column  not  easily  recopnized 
nationally,  he  said.  He  reads 
Chicapo,  Los  Anpeles,  San 
Francisco  and  New  York  news¬ 
papers  daily  to  make  sure  that 
items  in  his  column  have  not 
appeared  elsewhere. 

“I  do  not  use  items  alwut 
drunks,  cheatinp  or  fiphts  as  I 
believe  it  is  unethical  to  do  so,” 
said  Mr.  Freeman,  who  does  not 
drink  himself.  “I  use  ethics  and 
do  not  distort,  extend  or  imply. 
If  anything,  I  understate.” 

Alex  Freeman  arises  alxjut 
10:30  each  morninp  and  tele¬ 
phones  his  office  over  a  direct 
line.  He  has  a  telephone  in  his 
car  and  can  take  calls  as  he 
drives  to  the  office.  He  goes  out 
to  nightclubs  each  evening, 
except  Saturdays,  which  he 
reserves  for  his  wife  and 
friends.  After  the  bars  close  at 
4,  he  breakfasts  at  Reuben’s  or 
the  Brasserie  and  gets  to  bed 
after  a  glass  of  milk  between 
4:30  and  6  a.m.  He  writes  his 
column  on  Monday. 

Ix>ves  His  Vi’ork 

“This  job  is  lust  for  me,” 
declared  Alex,  a  rotund,  eager 
man  of  33  years.  “My  wife  has 
a  little  competition.  I  grew  up 
in  the  dress  business  with  my 
father,  but  I  really  love  this 
work.  I  have  not  had  a  vacation 
in  four  years  and  did  not  po  on 
a  honeymoon.  I  go  to  California 
at  times,  but  it  is  a  working 
trip.  I  have  a  great  craving  to 
do  a  daily  column  and  hope 
after  I  get  in  a  number  of 
papers  on  a  weekly  basis  to  go 
daily. 


“This  is  a  rich  country  and 
people  are  jaded  and  want  to  be 
titillated,”  he  continued.  “People 
do  not  know  or  care  where  Laos 
is,  but  they  want  to  know  where 
Cary  Grant  is.  I  am  never 
pornographic,  lewd  or  vicious 
but  provide  a  column  of  hot 
gossip.  Circulation  figures  show 
people  love  it.  For  example,  the 
Enquirer  soon  will  have  700,000 
circulation  nationally.” 

The  Freeman  column  has  a 
“Wicked  Whispers”  section 
without  names  and  a  “Show 
Biz  Ticker”  with  music  notes. 
Each  column  ends:  “And  how 
was  your  week?” 

The  columnist  carries  a  roll 
of  new  dollar  bills  for  tips  to 
doormen,  waiters  and  drivers  of 
rented  limousines,  some  of  his 
best  news  sources,  he  said. 


readers  have  become  fans.  The 
strip  deals  with  everyday  family 
life  in  an  amusing  and  realistic 
sense. 

Cartoons  by  George  Wolfe 
have  appeared  for  many  years 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Ladies  Home  Journal  and  many 
other  magazines  and  have  been 
syndicated  by  King  Features 
Syndicate  and  McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

*  *  « 

CIRCLE  MANH.VTIAN 

More  than  800  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  their  wives  enjoyed 
a  Circle  Line  sight-seeing  Iwat 
ride  around  Manhattan  during 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  convention 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Cir¬ 
cle  Line  and  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate. 


Columnist -M.E. 
Lured  Away  by 
Radio  Station 

Caldwell.  Idaho 
On  Friday  the  13th,  readers 
of  the  News-Tribune  lost  their 
light  and  entertaining  column, 
“By  the  Way.” 

'The  daily  new’spaper  field  in 
Southwest  Idaho  lost  a  colorful 
personality  kno^^^l  in  the  Gem 
V  '  State  and  in  Utah. 

Scripps  League,  owner  of  the 

_  It  News-Tribune,  lost  a  managing 

George  Wolfe 

^Pops  ’  Strip  almost  seven  years-it 

ir  r  would  have  been  seven  come 

Goes  to  Papers  ^IL  E.  “Pete”  Hackworth 

resigned  his  m.e.  position  to 

On  Weekly  Basis  become  operations  director  of 

KCID,  a  24-hour-a-day  radio 

The  comic  strip,  “Pops,”  by  -‘station. 

George  Wolfe,  which  has  Mr.  Hackworth  was  lured 
appeared  in  This  Week  maga-  Clai^r  Hull,  owner  of 

zine  for  10  years,  is  now  being  station  who  once  oi^med  the 
made  available  to  newspapers  News-Tnbune  until  he  sold  it 
on  a  weekly  basis  by  American  to  the  Scripps  group  in  19o6. 
Press  Feature  Service  (Smith  ,,  coming  to  the  News- 

Service  Division),  Stanton,  N.J.  Tribune  Mr  Hackworth  was 
Mr.  Wolfe  has  been  drawing  tele^aph  editor  at  the  Idaho 
“Pops”  and  his  wife  and  two  Daily  Statesman  m  Boise.  Pnor 
boys  and  Siamese  cat  for  more  to  this,  he  worked  in  the  ran- 
than  a  decade  and  millions  of  Advertising  Agency  'O  a 

Lake  City  as  a  public  relations 

POPS  _  _  director. 

/  /  (l  (  the  father  of  *  seven 

— children.  He  is  a  native  of 
'  Idaho,  born  in  St.  Anthony  41 

years  ago. 

Julian  Prescott,  after  four 
years  on  the  Idaho  Free  Press 
in  Nampa,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  News- 
y  Tribune.  He  is  a  former  Army 

^  1  counter-intelligence  officer  who 

served  in  Europe,  Japan  and 

J-  A  native  of  Oregon,  Mr. 

I  Prescott  has  been  in  newspaper 

•  work  for  more  than  16  years — 

^ _  from  Oregon  to  Massachusetts. 
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The  Weekly  Editor  T  ‘  T:" 

^  The  opposite  page  had  much 

of  the  same,  a  boxed  story 

\  SECO>D  LOOK  AT  RELIGIOUS  PAGES  relating  what  psalms  were 

appropriate  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  holidays;  and  a  one- 
By  Rick  Frie<lman  column  cut  of  a  local  pastor  who 

would  be  giving  a  special 

In  the  Dec.  23  issue  of  last  the  editors  looked  around  for  ^^On^^^Tbur^ay^^  Dec”'°”i  th 
year  we  took  a  look  at  religious  sponsors  and  wrote  letters  all  Xews-Advertiser  again  ran  two 
ni  w^k  y  newspapers  and  over  West  Virginia,  ^ch  of  the  news,  although 

concluded  that  too  many  editors  48  tabloid  pages  ended  up  with  t^is  time  the  pages  weren’t 


SMiPfiEHS 


Bv  Rick  Frie<lman 


were  neglecting  this  news.  The  paid  sponsorship. 


facing.  One  page  was  distin- 


pastor  welcoming  a  local  family 
to  church.  The  second  photo,  also 
three-columns,  showed  a  Junior 
Youth  Fellowship  group  of  a 


column  produced  some  interest-  A  number  of  front  pages  were  ^y  t^v^o  excellent  three- 

ing  reader  response.  from  different  places  and  their  columns  cuts  of  children  nar- 

James  B.  Moore,  director  of  flags  carried  such  exotic  titles  tieinntino-  in  innai 
information  for  the  Fairchild  as  the  Daily  Roman  Empire  pageants^  A  couple  of  ^  sm^H 
Camera  and  Instrument  Corpo-  Journal,  Damascus  Daily  Mir-  °  u  u 

ration,  sent  us  a  back  issue  of  r«r,  Phonoecian  Daily  World,  J  t  v,  i 

,  ’  .  „  ^ _ •  f  „  c  f  r>  I  r-  ii-i  stones  filled  out  the  news  hole 

Impressions,  a  Magazine  for  Egyptian  Daily  ^ews,  Gallilean  ...  . 

Photo- Journalists,  published  Disturber,  Jericho  Journal,  Tyre  ^4."  ,  t  ^ 

quarterly  by  the  Graphic  Arts  ami  Sidan  Pictorial.  Bril, lay  Sf  " 

1  .  a.  iL-  rri.  n  10  ..  o  »r  Flay,  aioug  with  the  ser\'ice 

Department  of  his  company  T^  Bee  and  Samaritan  Sun-Mews,  g^^edule  of  the  church  in  which 
cover  story  of  the  issue  showed  Some  of  the  headlines  read:  ^  be  held.  Two  single- 

a  photograph  of  the  Magi  pre-  John  the  Baptizer  TeUs  World  the  ministers 

senting  gifts  to  the  Infant  Jesus  That  the  Messiah  is  Coming;  participating  in  the  services 
— one  of  many  pictures  that  Jim  “Home  Towners  Reject  Mes-  ;ii.,„+»„4.„ 

Comstock  and  Bronson  McClung  siah;”  “Rumors  Say  Pharisees  rest  of  the  news  hole  was 

had  used  to  tell  the  life  of  Christ  Want  Jesus  on  Capital  Charge;  jjiied  with  release-tvne  Christ 
in  the  Richwood  (W.  Va.)  Mars  Sabbath;’’  and  “Nazarene 

Sicholas  County  News  Leader  Throws  Money  Changers  Out  of  o„„rio,r  os  4^1,  \t 

.L  •  1  rr.  1  >»  On  Sunday,  Dec.  24,  the  News- 

the  previous  Christmas.  Holy  Temple.”  Advertiser  ran  one  naire  of 

Jim  Comstock  was  a  familar  The  News  Leader  was  wor-  *i- 

name  for  we  had  related  some  ried  about  accusations  of  sacril-  „  K  •  >  ( >s  'n 

„f  hlp  exploits  in  this  space  cAc  but  as  its  turped  out  the  ‘thrch’^oraSed T 

before,  particularly  in  regard  to  pulpit  was  generous  in  its  sup-  J;  ^  column  shot  of 

his  West  Virginia  Hillbilly,  port  and  many  people  wrote  or  J^pical  scene  at  Christmas  Eve 
companion  paper  to  the  News  phoned  to  say  they  had  gotten  a  '  ^  j.  Services”  showed  a 
Leader.  But  this  1953  Christmas  grasp  of  the  Christ  story  which  „  1,.,.  1  c  i 

story,  which  came  to  our  atten-  they  never  had  before.  ^  fo  church 

tion  for  the  first  time  eight  :?  c^uccm  l  he  swond  photo,  also 

vears  later  shows  what  ima^n-  Hundreds  of  Piciures  three-columns,  showed  a  Junior 

years  later,  snows  wna^magin  Youth  Fellowship  group  of  a 

ation  and  skill  can  produce  in  Another  letter  regarding  our  local  church  singing  Christmas 
the  w  of  rehfnous  coverage  column  came  from  the  News-  carols.  Release-type  stories,  most 
and  bears  reviewing.  Advertiser  Group  (Rodgers  &  of  them  announcing  the  Christ- 

Jesus'  life _ Newspaper  Sl\le  Mctlonald  Newspapers)  of  Los  ^las  services,  filled  out  the  news 

Angeles.  Ted  Herrmann,  adver-  bole. 

The  News  Leader  presented  tising  manager,  agreed  there  Three  things  stood  out  on  the 
the  life  of  Christ  in  modern  should  be  more  coverage  of  Xews-Advertiser  pages  which 
newspaper  style.  Jim  Comstock  religious  news  in  weeklies.  “And  ^ere  sent  to  us.  The  editors 
went  through  the  New  Testa-  in  evidence,”  Mr.  Herrmann  vvere  willing  to  devote  space  to 
ment  and  wrote  it  j'ust  the  w’ay  added,  “we  send  you  some  church  religious  news;  they  were  aware 
it  would  have  been  written  had  pages  from  our  community  news-  Qf  ^he  pictorial  possibilities  of 
it  happened  in  1953  and  just  papers.  We  run  hundreds  of  religious  news;  they  were 
before  his  eyes  in  Richwood.  pictures  and  stories  throughout  making  religious  news  pay  in 
In  addition  to  news  stories,  the  year.”  the  way  of  advertising, 

there  were  features,  editorials.  The  pages  were  from  the  Herrmann  noted  in  his 

columns  and  advertisements.  He  .Angeles  Mesa  News-.Advertiser  letter  that  “advertising  on  the 
read  a  dozen  books  about  Pales-  during  the  last  two  months  of  enclosed  pages  is  handled  by  our 
tine  at  the  time  of  Christ  to  find  1961.  display  advertising  secretary.” 

out  what  people  ate,  built  their  The  issue  of  Thursday,  Nov.  -j-be  display  advertising  secre- 
homes  of  and  wore.  Women  kept  16,  had  two  facing  pages  of  tary  apparently  is  doing  an 
little  bottles  for  storing  tears  religious  news,  each  carrying  the  excellent  job.  Every  page  was 
they  wept  at  the  deaths  of  their  same  flag,  “Thanksgiving  Serv'-  more  than  half-filled  with  dis- 
young  ones.  Somebody  had  to  ices  in  the  Churches,”  across  the  pi^y  advertising,  most  of  it  from 
make  those  tear  bottles,  he  rea-  top.  One  page  featured  a  three-  local  churches.  But  also  repre- 
soned,  so  ads  were  in  order.  The  column  picture  of  a  church  gented  was  a  local  cleaners  w’ho 
same  type  of  research-reasoning  “Harvest  Festival”  booth;  the  wished  everybody  a  merry 
produced  a  chariot  ad  with  a  other  page  had  a  picture  of  two  Christmas*  the  Kiwanis  Club 
mileage  chart  for  week-end  visits  committee  chairmen  on  their  Angeles  Mesa  who  urged 
to  Jerusalem.  way  “to  supervise  affairs”  at  a  people  to  attend  the  church  of 

To  supply  pictures  for  this  chu^rch  bazaar.  tbeir  choice  in  an  ad  of  almost 

special  edition,  the  News  Leader  The  lead  story  on  the  left-  ^  half-page;  and  the  Crenshaw 
rounded  up  104  local  residents,  hand  page  was  on  the  Harvest  ^^ea  Ministerial  Association 
put  them  in  robes,  wigs  and  Festival.  Filling  out  the  page  ^bich  did  likewise. 

.  beards,  had  them  pose  as  chare-  w’ere  the  usual  short  release-  -pbe  above  letters  and  maga- 
ters  in  the  Christmas  story,  then  type  stories  of  sermons,  meet-  ^ine  sent  us  back  to  the  weeklies 
took  210  shots.  ings,  bar  mitzvahs  and  choir 

To  pay  for  the  special  edition,  recitals.  Also  included  was  a  {Continued  on  page  102) 
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Weekly  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  101) 

which  come  across  our  desk  to 
see  if  any  papers  we  hadn’t 
mentioned  before  were  doing 
interesting  things  with  religion. 

A  paper  which  stood  out  was 
the  tabloid  Glenview  Announce¬ 
ments,  one  of  the  five  excellent 
Hollister  weeklies  in  suburban 
Chicago.  In  their  Feb.  1,  1962 
issue,  the  Announcements  de¬ 
voted  four  pages  to  church  news. 

Page  30  was  the  usual  direc¬ 
tory  of  “Where-When-To  Wor¬ 
ship”  but  what  took  this  page 
out  of  the  usual  was  the  feature 
at  the  bottom.  Called  “Church  of 
the  Week,”  it  was  a  sharp  two- 
colunm  picture  of  the  Baha’i 
Temple  in  Wilmette,  Ill.  The 
short  caption  under  it  gave  a 
little  background  of  the  edifice. 

The  facing  page,  31,  completed 
the  directorj'.  (There  were  no 
ads  on  either  page.) 

Page  32  had  this  on  it: 

•  In  the  upper  left,  under  a 
standing  head,  “News  of  Our 
Churches,”  a  two-column  head, 
“Five  Part  Seminar  Will  Start 
Sunday.”  (The  .smaller  two- 
column  drop-head  under  it 
informed  that  “Burton  Nelson 
to  Begin  Series  Titled  ‘Chris¬ 
tianity  in  a  World  of  Conflict’.” 
A  half-column  cut  of  Mr.  Nelson 
was  inserted  in  the  well-written 
story.) 

•  A  two-column  cut  with  cap¬ 
tion  of  two  new  deacons  (a  very 
attractive  married  couple)  of  a 
local  church. 

•  A  one-column  cut  with  cap¬ 
tion  of  the  new  director  of  music 
of  a  local  church. 

•  Smaller  stories  containing 
the  usual  release-type  news. 

•  Two  small  church  ads. 

•  In  the  upper  right,  a 
bylined  story  under  the  two- 
column  head,  “St.  Peter’s  Church 
Has  Colorful  Past.”  (The  drop- 
head  on  this  story  read,  “Was 
founded  127  years  Ago  by  Band 
of  German  Pioneers.”) 

The  facing  page,  33,  had  three 
three-column  pictures  stacked 
one  under  the  other,  lining  up 
next  to  the  St.  Peter’s  story  on 
Page  32,  and  showing  the  social, 
recreation  and  devotional  parts 
of  this  house  of  worship.  (They 
filled  up  three  complete  columns 
on  the  page  and  an  ad  for  men’s 
clothing  took  up  the  other  two 
columns.) 

The  Glenview  .Announcements 
pages  illustrate  how  a  weekly 
can  combine  staff  produced 
articles,  releases  and  service 
(the  directory)  to  produce  an 
excellent  section.  And  approach¬ 
ing  church  news  as  they  did 
from  the  historical  angle  can 
uncover  a  wealth  of  stories.  An¬ 
other  paper  presently  in  the 


midst  of  such  a  project  is  the 
Langhorne  (Pa.)  Delaware  Val¬ 
ley  Advance. 

The  Advance,  cited  in  our 
earlier  article  for  its  excellent 
religion  coverage,  is  now  run¬ 
ning  a  series  called  “Where 
Lower  Bucks  Worships.”  Each 
week  the  paper  presents  the 
history  of  one  church,  together 
with  a  picture  of  the  particular 
edifice.  Some  of  the  interesting 
heads  for  these  stories  have 
been:  “Woodside  Presbyterians 
Stressing  Family  Ties;”  “Davis- 
ville  Baptist  Dates  to  1849; 
Still  Growing;”  “Middletown 
Meeting  Dates  Back  to  17th 
Century;”  and  “Area  Methodist 
Church  Had  Beginnings  in 
1894.” 

.Vnard  ^  inner 

One  of  the  best  approaches  to 
religious  news  that  this  column 
has  seen  belongs  to  Manhattan 
East,  a  New  York  City  weekly. 
A  couple  of  weeks  ago  this  18- 
month-old  tabloid  won  its  first 
national  honor  when  the  Nation¬ 
al  Religious  Publicity  Council 
chose  it  as  one  of  four  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  to 
receive  a  1962  Award  of  Merit. 
(The  other  three  winners  were 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
and  Milwaukee  Sentinel.) 

The  citation  was  given  to 
Manhattan  East  for  “outstand¬ 
ing  and  impartial  journalism 
and  religious  news  coverage  on 
behalf  of  all  faiths.” 

As  the  citation  points  out,  the 
area  serv^ed  by  Manhattan  East 
contains  scores  of  churches  and 
sjTiagogues,  including  some  of 
the  great  houses  of  worship  in 
New  York  City,  such  as  St. 
Thomas’,  Christ  Church,  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral  and  Temple 
Emanuel.  A  glance  through  the 
back  issues  of  Manhattan  East 
shows  it  has  paid  close  attention 
to  the  happenings  of  these  and 
similar  community  religious  in¬ 
stitutions. 

The  back  page  of  every  issue 
is  the  Religious  Page.  The  mail¬ 
ing  label  is  on  this  page  and  the 
paper  is  folded  so  that  readers 
see  this  page  as  soon  as  their 
paper  arrives.  The  page  contains 
a  number  of  paid  church  notices 
and  short  items  on  religious 
services,  lectures,  social  events, 
choir  concerts,  speakers,  anni¬ 
versaries,  programs,  etc. 

But  Manhattan  East  places 
religion  stories  all  through  the 
newspaper  and  where  they  land 
depends  on  their  importance. 
Much  front  page  coverage  has 
been  given  to  major  stories  about 
the  churches  and  their  ministers. 
In  many  cases,  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  to  set  press  releases,  the 
weekly  has  initiated  stories. 
When  there  were  indications  that 
Dr.  Harold  A.  Bosley  might  be 


appointed  minister  to  Christ 
Church,  they  wrote  to  Chicago 
for  his  photograph.  He  was 
appointed,  and  Manhattan  East 
became  the  first  newspaper  in 
New  York  City,  either  daily  or 
weekly,  to  publish  a  photograph 
of  him.  (Mort  Lawrence,  the 
weekly’s  editor/publisher,  rates 
the  retirement  of  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Sockman  as  minister  of  Christ 
Church  after  44  years  as  the 
most  notable  religious  story  of 
the  year  for  his  paper.) 

•Appointnienls,  Construction 

Church  and  sjTiagogue  ap¬ 
pointments,  new  edifices  and 
remodeling  of  houses  of  worship 
have  all  made  the  front  page  of 
Manhattan  East,  as  indicated 
from  these  headlines  of  the  past 
year:  “Statues  to  Adorn  Fac¬ 
ade;”  “Presbyterian  Church 
Undergoes  Renovation;”  and 
“Community  House  for  Temple 
Planned.” 

In  all  these  stories  Manhattan 
East  was  mindful  of  the  pictor¬ 
ial  quality  of  religious  news. 
There  were  architect’s  drawings 
of  new  buildings,  pictures  of 
new  ministers  and  rabbis 
(including  an  excellent  photo¬ 
graphic  portrait  of  Dr.  Sock- 
man),  striking  pictures  of  some 
of  the  city’s  magnificent 
churches,  and  shots  of  refur¬ 
bished  church  interiors.  Man¬ 
hattan  East  cameras  were  in 
front  of  churches  Easter  Sunday 
(as  they  were  again  this  past 
Sunday),  and  the  paper  also 
carried  sharp  reproductions  of 
art  on  display  in  the  community 
houses  of  worship. 

In  its  inside  pages,  Manhattan 
East  devoted  much  space  to 
religious  features  of  special 
interest.  Manhattan  East  printed 
in  full  the  speech  that  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Wriston  delivered  at  the 
dinner  to  Dr.  Sockman.  It  took 
up  a  full  page  under  the  head¬ 
line:  “Communism  vs.  Democ¬ 
racy:  A  Struggle  for  Men’s 
Souls.” 

Another  special  article  was  on 
the  Church  Peace  Union,  w'hich 
was  holding  seminars  on  such 
topics  as  “Ethics,  Security  and 
the  Free  Society  in  the  Thermo¬ 
nuclear  Age.” 

Last  summer  the  paper  began 
a  series  on  the  history  of  lesser 
known  denominations  in  the  com¬ 
munity  (the  series  will  be  picked 
up  again  this  coming  summer). 
Some  of  the  heads  in  this  series 
read:  “Liberal  Catholics — Mem¬ 
bership  in  40  Countries;”  “Dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ  Movement 
Developed  in  Infant  Republic;” 
“Mormon  Mission  on  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue;”  “Protestant  Group  Orig¬ 
inated  400  years  Before  Refor¬ 
mation”  and  “Reform  Jews  Hold 
Service  in  Church.” 

Manhattan  East  had  a  number 
of  editorials  during  the  year  on 


religion,  touching  on  such  topics 
as  the  educator  and  the  church, 
the  Jewish  Festival  of  Lights 
(Chanukah)  and  what  it  symbol¬ 
ized  in  terms  of  religious  free¬ 
dom;  immorality  at  City  Hall, 
the  meaning  of  Christmas,  the 
lack  of  moral  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  clerg>'  in  issues  of 
local  government,  and  the  seper- 
ation  of  church  and  state  in  New 
York  educational  institutions. 

In  the  area  of  service  to  its 
readers,  the  weekly  has  printed 
boxed  schedules  such  as  “.Music 
in  the  Churches”  and  “Watch 
Night  Services.”  Last  Christmas 
it  sponsored  the  first  “Manhat¬ 
tan  East  Festival  of  Carols”  in 
which  seven  community  churches 
participated.  The  paper  ran 
news  stories  and  advertisements 
prior  to  the  Festival;  it  devoted 
a  half-page  of  photographs  to 
the  Festival;  it  coordinated  the 
entire  event  and  handled  all 
press  coverage  for  the  daily 
newspapers;  it  underwrote  the 
entire  project.  (A  larger  festi¬ 
val  is  planned  for  this  coming 
Christmas  season.) 

In  reporting  religious  news 
Manhattan  East  has  managed 
a  highly  successful  trick.  This 
new’s  is  so  integrated  into  the 
paper,  which  seldom  runs  to 
more  than  12  pages  per  issue, 
that  one  is  unaware  of  the  em¬ 
phasis  placed  on  it  until  he  goes 
through  back  copies.  This  is 
mainly  because  religion  is 
regarded  as  “new’s”  to  Manhat¬ 
tan  East.  Other  weeklies  could 
do  far  worse  than  to  emulate 
this  New  York  City  tabloid. 

• 

Mana^jer  Quits 

Little  Rock 
Jerry  L.  Russell,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Arkansas  Press 
Association  since  April  1961 
has  resigned  his  position  to 
become  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Shell  Home  Asso¬ 
ciation.  His  duties  will  include 
the  editing  of  the  Association’s 
official  publication,  and  his  offices 
will  be  located  in  Little  Rock. 

• 

4  Weeklies  in  ABC 

Chicago 

Four  weekly  newspapers  are 
new  members  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations.  They  are: 
Evansville  (Wis.)  Review, 
Westbury  (N.  Y.)  Times,  100 
Mile  House  (B.  C.)  Hundred 
Mile  Herald,  and  Princeton 
(B.  C.)  Similkameen  Spotlight, 
• 

Morton  in  Gov’t  Job 

Washington 
James  G.  Morton,  a  former 
vicepresident  of  the  American 
Weekly,  has  been  appointed  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  Federal  High¬ 
way  Administrator  Rex  M. 
Whitton. 
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George  is  proud  of  his  truck-driving 
skill,  but  he’s  more  apt  to  brag  about 
his  tossed  salad.  Good  eating  is  one 
joy  of  living  that  he  and  countless 
other  wage  earners  now  share  with 
well-to-do  gourmets. 

Why  are  we  eating  better— often 
paying  less?  Scientific  farming  and 
low-cost  electricity,  brought  to  farm¬ 
ers  by  1,000  locally -owned  electric 
systems  financed  by  Rural  Electrifi¬ 
cation  Administration  loans,  have 
revolutionized  food  production. 

Visit  a  modem  dairy  farm  for  proof 


it’s  more  a  factory  than  a  farm.  See 
how  one  farm  worker  with  the  help 
of  an  electric  milker  milks  40  more 
cows  than  he  could  by  hand.  No  won¬ 
der,  milk  costs  little  more  than  it  did 
ten  years  ago.  Watch  frothy,  white 
rivers  of  milk  speed  from  cow  to  cooler 
in  a  sanitary,  sealed-glass  pipeline 
that  safeguards  its  good  taste  and 
healthful  purity. 

This  mechanized  food  production 
is  one  of  the  reasons  present  rural 
power  needs  will  double  by  1968. 
Rural  electrics,  who  help  Americans 


to  eat  better  than  kings  and  queens 
of  old,  point  to  a  99.99%  perfect  re¬ 
payment  record  of  principal  plus  in¬ 
terest  as  a  qualification  for  additional 
REA  loans  to  meet  these  growing 
needs. 

AMERICA’S  ^ 

RURAL 

ELECTRIC 

SYSTEMS 

Owned  and  operated  by  people  they  serve 


So  rm  a  gourmet! 


ANPA  Head 

(Coyitinucd  frotn  payt’  13) 


Smith,  general  manager  of 
AX  PA,  as  narrators. 

Cooi)erating  in  i)rovi(ling  the 
visual  presentation  were  the 
•VcM’  York  IhiUy  .VeU'.s  and  the 
M ilwdukee  Journal. 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  presen¬ 
tation  depicted  the  organization 
metding  in  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  in 
1887,  the  first  W'oolworth  store, 
the  Spanish-American  War, 
Park  Row,  the  growth  of  cities 
and  newspapers  and  advertising, 
early  web  presses,  early  adver¬ 
tising  otfering  all-wool  suits  for 
$10  and  advertising  by  P.  T. 
Rarnum  and  Lydia  E.  Pinkham. 

Rack  to  Early  Days 

One  slide  w-as  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  X.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  in 
1803  showing  a  man  on  a  bicycle 
and  urging  advertisers  “not  to 
coast.”  A  list  of  advertising 
agencies  in  1889  was  shown.  It 
was  demonstrated  how  the 
AXPA  in  1900  set  up  its  stand¬ 
ing  committee  to  deal  with  labor 
problems  and  advocated  volun¬ 
tary  arbitration.  The  work  of 
the  Mechanical  Department  and 
the  later  AXPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  was  depicted. 

The  narrators  related  how  the 
AXPA  constantly  and  consist¬ 
ently  has  fought  unfair  legis¬ 
lation,  press  gag  laws,  punitive 
taxation,  secrecy,  taxes  on  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  presentation  ended  on  a 
note  of  promise  of  scientific 
developments  for  the  newspapers 
in  the  future. 

Fast  Cominiinications 

E.  J.  McNeely,  president  of 
the  American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  demonstrated 
one  of  those  promised  develop¬ 
ments,  his  company’s  communi¬ 
cations  satellite  “Telstar.”  He 
transmitted  a  news  story  at 
1,000  words  a  minute  over  a 
full-size  w’orking  model  of  the 
“Telstar.” 

The  story  was  transmitted 
from  a  model  of  a  Bell  System 
ground  station  antenna  to  the 
“Telstar”  model  suspended  over 
the  stage  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria’s  Grand  Ballroom,  then 
to  another  model  of  a  ground 
station  antenna.  The  demonstra¬ 
tion  ■was  to  emphasize  the  future 
potential  in  satellite  communica¬ 
tions  for  newspapers. 

Introduced  as  a  special  guest 
was  James  Maccartney,  Perth 
UV-sf  Australian,  chairman  of 
the  Australian  Newspaper  Coun¬ 
cil.  ANPA  President  Mark  Fer- 
ree  thanked  him  because  Perth 
turned  on  its  lights  to  guide  Col. 
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John  Glenn  on  his  orbital  flight. 

The  International  Federation 
of  Newspaper  Publishers  cabled 
greetings  to  the  ANPA  on  its 
75tli  anniversary,  Mr.  Ferree 
said. 

-SAC 

Otto  Silha,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  a  director  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute,  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  the  outlook 
for  aid  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  ne'w  Scientific  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee  (SAC),  which 
will  have  meetings  in  New  York, 
Easton,  Pa.,  Seattle  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Stanford  Smith,  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  will  be  secretary 
to  the  committee,  and  public 
relations  will  be  handled  by  John 
J.  Ducas,  New  York  publicist. 

Twelve  past  presidents  of 
ANPA  were  given  bronze 
plaques  for  their  service,  as  part 
of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  obser\'- 
ance.  Eight  received  the  plaques. 
They  were:  Jerome  D.  Barnum, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  James  G.  Stahl- 
man,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Linwood 
J.  Noyes,  Iron  wood,  Mich.; 
David  W.  Howe,  Burlington, 
Vt. ;  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  New 
York;  Charles  F.  McCahill, 
Willoughby,  Ohio;  William 
Dwight,  Holyoke,  Mass.;  David 
Tennant  Bryan,  Richmond,  Va. 

Four  former  presidents  who 
could  not  be  present  and  will 
receive  plaques  by  mail  were 
Howard  Davis,  Pelham,  N.  Y. ; 
Walter  M.  Dear,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. ;  William  G.  Chandler,  New 
York;  and  George  C.  Biggers 
Sr.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dyer  Report 

Changes  in  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  newspapers  since  the 
early  days  of  ANPA  were 
touched  upon  in  reports  on 
Thursday  by  William  A.  Dyer 
Jr.,  president  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute,  and  Charles 
H.  Tingley,  managing  director. 

Mr.  Dyer  emphasized  the  need 
for  continuing  support  of  the 
research  program.  He  observed 
that  “some  exciting  things” — 
such  as  packless  mats,  rapid  etch 
engraving,  photocomposition, 
mechanized  mailrooms,  offset 
printing  of  newspapers — have 
come  upon  the  scene  in  the  last 
few  years  and  he  predicted  more 
exciting  developments  in  auto¬ 
matic  processes  soon. 

Mentions  ITU  Center 

“Ev'en  complete  new  produc¬ 
tion  systems”  are  talked  about, 
Mr.  Dyer  said.  While  mention¬ 
ing  the  expansion  of  the  labora¬ 
tory'  at  Easton  as  a  $450,000 
project,  the  Indianapolis  News¬ 
papers’  executive  observ'ed  that 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  was  about  to  open  a 
research  and  training  center  at 


Colorado  Springs  that  represents 
an  investment  of  $1,250,000.  A 
newsiiaper  production  research 
budget  of  $5.5  million  w'ould  be 
realized,  Mr.  Dyer  suggested,  if 
the  industry  spent  only  1%  of  its 
yearly  revenue. 


Whether  or  not  bi-partisan 
political  advertising  should  be 
tax  deductible  as  a  business  ex¬ 
pense  was  discussed  among 
members  of  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Campaig;n  Costs, 
Walter  N.  Thayer,  president  of 
the  Neu'  York  Herald  Tribune, 
said  this  week. 

It  was  finally  decided  it  should 
be  deductible,  prov'ided  that  one 
side  was  not  favored  as  against 
another. 

“Our  whole  purpose,”  Mr. 
Thayer  said,  “was  to  try  to 
convince  people  that  politics  is 
everybody’s  business  and  not  the 
shoddy  affair  most  often  con¬ 
noted.” 

President  Kennedy,  who  it  is 
understood  favored  government 
subsidy  of  Presidential  cam¬ 
paigns,  has  taken  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  report  under  advisement 
for  possible  legislative  recom¬ 
mendations.  Mr.  Thayer  praised 
Alexander  Heard,  chairman  of 
the  commission  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Noy.  8,  1961. 

Mr.  Thayer  said  he  attended 
16  commission  and  sub-commit¬ 
tee  meetings.  One  New  York 
session  lasted  three  days.  Mr. 
Thayer  was  on  the  sub-commit- 
tee  with  Mr.  Heard  and  Paul 
A.  Porter  that  drafted  the  final 
leport. 

For  Ri-Parlisan  .Ads 

The  commission  stood  against 
partisan  advertising  as  both  a 
corporate  and  union  activity,  but 
supported  such  advertising  on 
a  bi-partisan  basis  as  a  civic 
responsibility,  Mr.  Thayer  ex¬ 
plained. 

“If  a  corporate  or  a  union 
should  buy  a  battle  page  in  a 
newspaper  or  finance  a  bi-parti¬ 
san  tv’  or  radio  program  we  con¬ 
cluded  it  should  be  considered 
tax  deductible  expense,”  Mr. 
Thayer  continued.  “In  fact  we 
w'ould  like  to  see  such  activity 
considered  a  patriotic  duty.  Also 
advertising  urging  people  to 
register  and  vote  and  to  support 
with  contributions  candidates  of 
their  choice  we  declared  should 
be  tax  deductible.” 

Mr.  Thayer  said  he  read  Su¬ 
preme  Court  and  many  other 
court  decisions  and  concluded 
there  was  no  basis  for  the  be¬ 
lief  that  partisan  advertising  is 
prohibited  by  law. 


Mr.  Tingley  called  for  a  large 
attendance  of  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  at  the  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  in  Philadelphia 
June  11-14  where  the  Research 
Institute’s  projects  and  inven¬ 
tions  would  be  detailed. 


“Many  people  believe  that  un¬ 
ions  can  do  some  things  politi¬ 
cally  that  corporations  cannot 
do,”  he  said.  “It  is  a  fact  that 
unions  have  gone  much  further  » 
than  management  in  political  F 
advertising.  Courts  have  said  * 
that  under  provisions  of  the 
First  Amendment,  the  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  prevent  individuals, 
unions  or  corporations  from  ex¬ 
pressing  their  political  views. 
Unions  have  taken  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  this.  Corporations  have 
not.  This  is  the  exercise  of  free 
speech,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said  this  cannot  be  denied. 

I  suppose  that  corporation  heads 
have  not  done  this  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  because  they  have  been 
deterred  by  what  they  expected 
their  directors  and  stockholders 
might  think.” 

Puerto  Rico 

The  commission,  as  requested 
by  President  Kennedy,  examined 
the  experience  of  the  Common- 
w'ealth  of  Puerto  Rico  with  its 
system  of  partial  public  support 
of  campaign  costs  initiated  in 
1957. 

“While  it  seemed  to  have 
worked  fairly  w'ell,”  Mr.  Thayer 
concluded,  “it  was  reasoned  that 
you  cannot  by  statute  prohibit 
people  from  continuing  to  sup¬ 
port  candidates  of  their  choice. 
You  cannot  deny  them  that 
right.  So  we  concluded  it  w'ould 
be  healthiest  to  take  the  ceil¬ 
ings  off,  w'ith  full  disclosure  of 
the  amounts  contributed.” 

Mr.  Thayer  said  a  survey  was 
undertaken  among  several  hun¬ 
dred  people  to  assist  the  com¬ 
mission. 

Premium  .Ad  Rates 

“One  complaint  that  came  up 
frequently  w’as  the  higher  rate 
charged  by  newspapers  for  po¬ 
litical  advertisements,”  Mr. 
Thayer  said.  “While  tv  and  ra¬ 
dio  are  prohibited  by  law'  from 
charging  more  to  political  par¬ 
ties,  rates  are  often  higher  be¬ 
cause  such  advertisers  have  to 
pay  time  pre-emption  costs. 

“Some  states  have  passed 
laws  against  higher  political 
rates  in  newspapers.  We  dis¬ 
cussed  this  question  at  some 
length  and  it  was  generally  felt 
that  something  should  be  done 
about  it.” 
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Tax  Concession  Favored 
For  Some  Political  Ads 


U.S.  stamp  savers 
will  redeem 
100,000,000  items 
of  merchandise  this  year 

GOLF  CLUBS,  sterling  silver,  toasters,  TV  sets,  home  furnishings— 
every  year  millions  of  families  receive  merchandise  gifts  by  saving 
trading  stamps.  This  year  trading  stamps  will  be  redeemed  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  320,000  items  per  day. 


A  HIGH  REDEMPTION  RATE  is  the  key  to 
success  in  the  stamp  business.  At  The  Sperry 
and  Hutchinson  Company,  we  do  everything  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  certain  S&H  Green  Stamps  will  be  re¬ 
deemed.  Here  are  four  of  the  things  we  do  to  keep 
our  redemption  rate  at  more  than  95% : 

1.  Quality  name-brands.  We  purchase  only  the 
best  merchandise.  S&H  is  the  largest  customer  of 
many  of  America’s  top  manufacturers. 

2.  Redemption  is  convenient.  Every  year  S&H 
prints  and  distributes  millions  of  catalogs— 3 5,000- 
000  this  year.  We  operate  750  redemption  centers 
across  the  country. 

3.  Merchandise  is  always  available.  To  make  cer¬ 
tain  people  will  get  “the  gift  you  want,  when  you 
want  it,”  S&H  operates  10  regional  distribution 

Want  to  see  a  copy  of  the  new  S&H  Ideahook? 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  to:  Public  Information  Department, 

The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


centers— coordinated  with  its  redemption  centers  by 
the  most  modern  electronic  IBM  inventory  control 
system  in  retailing. 

4.  Advertising.  We  use  year-round  national  and 
local  advertising  to  promote  our  merchandise  and 
the  convenience  of  our  redemption  centers. 

In  these  ways  S&H  works  to  give  people  what  they 
want  in  return  for  doing  business  with  merchants 
who  give  our  stamps.  The  results  are  that  of  all  the 
S&H  Green  Stamps  issued,  more  than  95%  are 
redeemed.  And  more  than  21  Vi  million  families 
regularly  save  S&H  Green  Stamps. 

@  DISTRIBUTED  SINCE  1 896  BY 

THE  SPERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY 


1^  ^  •H  rri  •  "l  &  Tribune  mailing  room  per  man 

Mail  Koom  Iriggered 

mail  room  work  methods,  in  our 
_  "I*  A.  *1  opinion,  clearly  fall  within  the 

Minneapolis  otrike  management  to  decide 

how  the  newspapers  should  be 
^  ,  ,  .  ,  packaged  and  distributed.  In  our 

While  teamsters  went  out  groups  own  subscribers.  The  opinion,  also,  the  changes  are 

first.  It  actual  y  was  the  mailers  Tilton  organization  has  11  news-  clearly  permissible  under  the 

that  triggered  the  Minneapolis  papers  with  total  circulation  of  tprm<5  nf  the  evnireH  enntrnct 

newspaper  strike  on  April  11,  75,000.  They  recently  went  to  iTLe  not  in^oh•ed  in  a 

Editor  &  Pi  BLisiiER  was  offset.  diction  dispute, 

informed  this  week.  While  the  St,  Paul  Pioneer  ,  .  i.  .  t 


newspaper  strike  on  April  11,  75,000,  They  recently  went  to 
Editor  &  PI  BLISIIER  was  offset.  diction  dispute, 

informed  this  week.  While  the  St,  Paul  Pioneer  ,  ...  ^  , 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  executive  vice-  Press  and  Dinpatch  is  not  ftood-  ..  The  company  has  indi^t^ 
president  of  the  struck  Minne-  ing  its  Twin  City  with  papers,  consider  fully 

apoHs  Star  &  Tribune,  (52A,33S  papers  from  other  cities  in-  eff^t  the  changes  wou  d 

combined  daily;  601,654,  Sun-  eluding  Chicago  and  even  New  have  on  the  individuals  presently 
day)  .said  management  intended  York  are  having  increased  sale  ''o*"  ‘•’P  t  e  n^iail  room.  Lp 
to  hold  to  its  plans  to  change  its  during  the  strike. 


apnlis  Star  &  Tribune,  (524,333  papers  from  other  cities  in- 
combined  daily;  661,654,  Sun-  eluding  Chicago  and  even  New 


to  now,  the  union  has  been 


“methods  of  packaging  and  dis¬ 
tributing  newspapers.” 


In  a  letter  to  members  of  the  unwilling  to  discus.s  possible 
Star  &  Tribune  organization,  discussing 


W>  are  convinced  that  no  Mr.  Swan  had  the  following  to  thi^  Particular  matter.” 


jurisdictional  problems 


“new  methods  of  The  same  letter  advised  that 


involved  and  will  stand  on  our  operation,  new  equipment  or  the  company  had  offered  the 
convictinn  that  nninn  bpc  techniciues.”  drivers  and  printers  each  a  two- 


conviction  that  the  union  has  no  techniques.”  drivers  ana  printers  each  a  two- 

right  to  tell  us  what  we  can  or  “Like  all  other  industries,  the  year  contract  with  \vage  in- 
cannot  do,”  Mr.  Swan  said.  newspaper  business  has  been  creases  of  10  cents  an  hour  the 

Other  parts  of  the  plant  have  ^aced  with  the  need  to  meet  pst  year  and  e^ht  cents  an 
been  modernized,  according  to  today’s  intense  competition  and  hour  the  second.  Drivers  hourly 
Mr.  Swan-supermatic  casting  serve  customers  better.  pay  would  thus  become  $2.99  the 


equipment,  photocomposition, 
teletypesetting. 


serve  customers  better.  pay  would  thus  become  $2.99  the 

“The  Star  &  Tribune  has  first  year  for  day  work,  $3.14 
made  little  attempt  to  pioneer  for  night. 


in  the  introduction  in  our  plant  „  I  .  <iiT 

70  .Sessions  M'itli  Unions  of  new  techniques,  work  methods  rease  er 

Mr.  Swan  was  talking  in  New  1’®  mcreased 

York  where  he  was  attending  thoroughly  tested  in  other  to  $3.89 >2  an  hour  for  day  work 

the  ANPA  convention.  At  the  metropolitan  newspapers  and  $4.0o>2  for  night  These 

time,  70  meetings  have  been  held  although  we  regularly  study  al  wages  were  described  by  Mr. 

with  unions  since  the  strike  possibilities.  .  .  .  Our  mail  Swan  as  “the  highest  hourly  pay 

began  April  11.  Howard  Mithun,  example,  rates  for  printers  in  any  of  the 

vicepresident  and  general  coun-  mailri^ms  30  largest  L.S.  cities.” 

oel  nnH  Cnle  bje  of  many  Other  metropolitan  “Hourly  wage  scales  for  Star 


vicepresident  and  general  coun¬ 
sel,  and  Gale  Freeman,  his 


assistant,  are  heading  negotia-  newspapers 


tions  for  the  publisher.  Meetings 
were  in  progress  as  Mr.  Sw'an 


“A  survey  of  28  other  metro-  pressmen  and  engravers 
politan  newspapers  show’s  that,  among  the  highest  paid 


“Hourly  wage  scales  for  Star 
&  Tribune  mailers,  stereotypers, 
pressmen  and  engravers  are 
among  the  highest  paid  by 
metropolitan  newspapers,”  the 


spoke,  and,  of  course,  he  could  changes  in  effect  else-  metropolitan  newspapers,  the 

not  forecast  their  outcome.  But  been  made  letter  also  stated, 

when  it  was  mentioned  that  the  Minneapolis,  the  number  of  “After  19  meetings  with  the 
report  was  that  metropolitan  moving  through  the  Star  mailers,  the  union  committee  had 

Minneapolis  had  entered  a  long  . 

news  blackout  tunnel,  he 
responded  laconically: 

“Could  be.” 

Eight  unions  are  involv’ed. 

Contracts  expired  at  the  end  of 
December  or  w’ill  expire  the  first 
half  of  1962.  Drivers,  printers 
and  mailers  declared  the  strike 
and  are  picketing  the  plant. 

Right  now  a  suiw’ey  is  in 
progress  as  to  just  what  it  has 
meant  to  Minneapolis  to  be  w’ith- 
out  newspapers.  Mr.  Swan  noted 
that  most  of  the  retail  stores 
had  invested  their  big  pre-Easter 
promotions  before  the  strike  hit. 

He  w’ould  not  venture  an  esti¬ 
mate  as  to  w’hat  the  strike  w’as 
costing  the  new’spaper.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  are  being  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  payroll  to  handle 
work  on  hand.  TRY  ANOTHER  HALF-MILLION— B.  G.  Whorton,  at  left,  general 

.  manager,  receives  a  check  for  $10,000  (first  of  new  series  of  weekly 

.Suburban  Project  payments)  from  Willard  W.  Garvey,  at  right,  multi-millionaire  Wichita 

Minneapolis  is  ringed  by  a  businessman,  to  continue  the  experiment  with  World  cornpact  weekly 

e  .  «  «  t.  A  newspaper  started  last  year.  Mr.  Garvey  feels  it  fills  a  vacuum  in 

c  ain  o  su  ur  an  papers  owned  journalism,  emphasizing  the  accomplishments  of  private  business  rather 

by  John  Tilton.  They  are  governmental  operations.  Basil  (Stuffy)  Walters,  retired  Chicago 

merging  interests  to  get  out  one  Daily  News  editor,  is  consultant  on  the  venture.  Mr.  Whorton  was  a 

big  Sunday  paper  mostly  for  the  circulator  on  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  newspapers. 

EDITOR  &  P 


CO-AUTHORS  —  Kitty  Hansen, 
New  York  News  reporter,  and  Hal 
Golden,  publicist,  have  written 
"The  Techniques  of  Working  with 
the  Working  Press"  as  a  guide  for 
public  relations  people.  (Oceana 
Publications,  $6.) 

on  the  table  more  than  25  dif¬ 
ferent  demands  for  changes  in 
the  old  contract.  Because  many 
of  these  involve  w’ork  restric¬ 
tions  which  would  prove  ex¬ 
tremely  costly  if  put  into  effect, 
the  company  has  not  been  in  a 
position  to  determine  its  final 
wage  offer  to  the  mailers.” 

Among  other  improvements, 
the  company  has  offered  four 
weeks  of  vacation  after  20  years 
service,  in  place  of  three  weeks 
after  three  years. 

Study  Pension  Plan 

A  new  study  is  being  made 
of  the  company-paid  pension 
plan  introduced  14  years  ago. 
Under  the  present  plan,  em¬ 
ployes  have  a  vested  interest 
after  10  years,  and  even  though 
they  leave  the  newspaper  may 
still  have  a  right  to  pension 
benefits  w’hen  they  become  65. 

The  letter  pointed  out  that 
the  pension  is  only  one  of  many 
benefits  paid  for  entirely  by  the 
company.  For  each  $100  of 
w’ages  and  salaries  paid  em¬ 
ployes,  the  company  spends  an 
additional  $17  on  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  the  pension,  a  .share  of 
group  life  insurance,  hospitali¬ 
zation  insurance,  vacations,  and 
social  security. 

“When  W’ill  the  strike  end?” 
is  the  question  w’ith  w’hich  the 
letter  concluded.  The  answer: 

“We  wish  we  knew  the 
answ’er!  For  the  sake  of  the 
1,600  full-time  and  800  part- 
time  employes  who  are  ‘a  part 
of  the  Star  and  Tribune  organ¬ 
ization  and  their  families  and 
for  the  company  which  provides 
their  employment;  for  the  sake 
of  our  more  than  13,000  carriers, 
and  the  community  of  readers 
and  advertisers  served  by  the 
Star  &  Tribune,  w’e  hope  that  a 
settlement  will  be  reached  soon.” 

A  Teamsters  Union  spokes¬ 
man  reported  that  the  pay  pro¬ 
posal  was  satisfactory  but  that 
the  drivers  were  seeking  im¬ 
provements  in  the  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  and  pension  plans. 
UBLISHER  for  April  28,  1962 


Joined  any  good 
associations  lately? 

Your  membership  in  the  various  groups  that  work  in  behalf  of  newspapers 
and  newspaper  advertising  is  indeed  beneficial  to  your  newspaper.  Many 
newspapers  consider  their  advertising  in  the  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
in  the  same  manner.  Some  papers  even  maintain  a  separate  budget  for  E&P 
for  this  reason.  We’re  flattered  at  their  consideration.  But  we  honestly 
believe  that  their  reasoning  is  sound.  And  we  pass  the  idea  along  to  all 
newspapers.  After  all,  doesn’t  E&P  work  in  behalf  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  exclusively. . .  like  your  association . . .  and  unlike  any  other  publications? 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Total  Selling  Medium  for  Newspapers 
850  THIRD  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y. 


Cartoonists  Begin  Drive 
To  Collect  Reprint  Fees 


Convention  G^ts  Poll  Result. 
Considers  Other  Problems 


By  Rick  Friedman 

•  A  drive  to  get  payments 
for  reprinted  editorial  cartoons 
in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

•  A  quarterly  magazine  for 
discussing  problems  of  cartoon¬ 
ists. 

These  two  projects  developed 
from  the  first  convention  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society  this 
week  at  the  Astor  Hotel.  The 
three-day  convention  w'as  at¬ 
tended  by  272  members. 

Results  of  a  poll  announced 
Monday  showed  overwhelmingly 
that  editorial  cartoonists  were 
in  favor  of  accepting  fees  if 
their  cartoons  were  picked  up  by 
profit-making  publications.  NCS 
voted  to  send  letters  to  all  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  in  the  organ¬ 
ization,  notifying  them  of  the 
poll  results,  and  asking  them  if 
they  were  willing  to  sign  a 
statement  saying  they  desired 
pa>Tnent  for  reprints. 

If  there  is  more  than  a  50 
percent  “yes”  vote  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  NCS  will  send  a  letter, 
signed  by  all  the  cartoonists  w'ho 
voted  “yes,”  to  newspapers  and 
magazines  which  reprint  edito¬ 
rial  cartoons. 

The  quarterly  magazine  idea 
came  from  a  seminar  for  humor 
and  story  strips  and  syndicated 
panels.  Such  problems  as  sjmdi- 
cate  contracts  and  taboos  forced 
on  cartoonists  by  extremist 
groups  w’ere  discussed.  It  was 
agreed  that  an  educational  effort 
was  needed  to  inform  news¬ 
papers  and  syndicates  of  the 
cartoonist’s  problems.  The  quar¬ 
terly  w'as  decided  on  as  the 
vehicle  for  such  an  educational 
job,  with  the  first  issue  tenta¬ 
tively  planned  for  September. 

Seni  to  200 

The  questionnaire  on  reprint 
rights  w'as  sent  to  some  200 
present  and  former  editorial 
cartoonists,  both  NCS  members 
and  non-members,  together  with 
a  covering  letter  signed  by 
Warren  King,  chairman  of  the 
Editorial  Cartoonists  Profes¬ 
sional  Committee. 

The  letter  said,  in  part:  “If 
you  are  burned  at  ‘The  Tradi¬ 
tional  Practice,’  the  reprinting 
of  your  work  without  permission, 
without  compensation,  but  often 


with  physical  mutilation  and 
idea  distortion,  action  should  be 
taken.  The  enclosed  question¬ 
naire  is  intended  as  a  thermom¬ 
eter.” 

Seventy  editorial  cartoonists 
replied  (although  nobody  an- 
sw’ered  all  of  the  questions)  and 
returns  were  still  coming  in 
when  tabulation  was  announced. 

Asked  if  they  thought  there 
was  a  basic  violation  of  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  reprinting  of  edito¬ 
rial  cartoons  by  profit-making 
publications  when  the  cartoonist 
was  not  notified  or  asked  for 
permission,  48  answered  yes  and 
10  answered  no.  Asked  if  they 
felt  their  wras  a  basic  violation 
of  principle  w’hen  the  creator 
w'as  demanded  by  the  free  and 
unlicensed  use  of  his  work,  38 
answ’ered  yes  and  22  answered 
no.  Asked  if  there  was  a  basic 
violation  of  principle  w’hen  the 
cartoonist  w'as  not  renumerated 
with  a  nominal  fee,  48  answered 
yes  and  10  answ’ered  7io. 

X  Fair  Fee 

On  the  question  of  w’hat  was 
considered  a  fair  reprint  fee,  the 
average  answer  was  $25  but  the 
figures  ranged  from  $2  to  $100. 

Asked  if  they  w’ould  support 
an  effort  by  NCS  to  resolve 
reprint  “injustices,”  56  answ'ered 
yes  and  4  answered  no.  NCS 
regarded  this  a  mandate  for 
action. 

Asked  if  they  felt  that  the 
compliment  to  them  or  their 
paper  through  the  reprinting  of 
their  work  was  in  itself  a 
reward,  13  answ’ered  yes  and  39 
answered  no. 

The  area  which  appears  to 
cause  the  most  confusion,  NCS 
pointed  out,  was  w’ho  had  ow’ner- 
ship  to  reprint  rights.  Tw’elve 
replied  that  they  ow’ne<l  reprint 
rights  to  their  own  w’ork;  39 
said  they  didn’t.  Seven  said  syn¬ 
dicates  ow’ned  reprint  rights  to 
their  work;  17  said  syndicates 
didn’t.  Twenty-five  said  the 
newspaper  on  which  they  worked 
owned  reprint  rights;  12  said 
their  new’spaper  didn’t. 

It  W’as  decided  to  request  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  to  clarify 
ow’nership  of  reprint  rights  w’ith 
their  editors. 


Mr.  King  said  that  individual 
comments  included  with  the 
returned  questionnaires  ranged 
from  “Shoot  the  publishers  dow’n 
like  dogs”  to  “Let’s  not  touch 
this — w’e’d  rather  not  have  a  fee 
and  lose  the  prestige.” 

It  W’as  revealed  that  NCS  had 
received  legal  advice  that  there 
W’as  no  firm  ground  for  taking 
action  against  publications  that 
reprint  cartoons  w’ithout  pay¬ 
ment  because  of  the  ambiguity 
of  ow’nership  rights.  It  was 
not  a  legal  issue  but  a  moral 
one. 

Society  members  pointed  out 
that  the  “worst  offenders” 
among  newspapers  felt  that  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  w’ere  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain.  Another  view  w’as 
that  the  profession  w’as  hurt  by 
editorial  cartoonists  who  were 
“giving  aw’ay  their  cartoons.” 

One  man  present  said:  “It’s 
unfair  to  the  man  who  is  syndi¬ 
cated.  And  it’s  unfair  to  the 
young  and  developing  editorial 
cartoonist  w’ho  has  no  place  to 
go.  Where  can  he  get  started  if 
new’spapers  reprint  editorial 
cartoons  free?” 

It  W’as  also  pointed  out  that 
cartoonists’  ow’n  new’spapers 
sent  cartoons  to  other  papers 
for  the  promotional  value. 

Dissatisfaction  w’as  expressed 
W’ith  syndicates  that  took  new 
features  “on  the  road”  to  see  if 
they  could  sell  them  but  gave 
no  renumeration  to  the  cartoon¬ 
ists  for  this  trial  period.  When 
cartoonists  submitted  the  same 
material  to  other  syndicates 
afterw’ards,  in  many  cases  the 
strips  and  gag  panels  w’ere 
considered  “old  stuff.” 

NCS  adopted  a  suggestion  that 
it  send  out  a  questionnaire  to 
syndicates  requesting  informa¬ 
tion  on  their  number  of  sales¬ 
man  and  policy  on  option  pay¬ 
ments.  Replies  will  be  made 
available  to  members  of  NCS 
and  they  can  chose  the  syndi¬ 
cates  W’ith  w’hich  they  w’ant  to 
deal. 

‘Running  Scared’ 

The  problem  of  “running 
scared”  also  came  in  for  much 
discussion  at  the  meeting.  Some 
of  the  artists  said  criticism  from 
extreme  and  pressure  groups 
W’ere  inhibiting  their  work.  “You 
draw'  a  kid  w’ho  doesn’t  like 
milk,”  one  cartoonist  said,  “and 
all  the  dairies  fight  you. 

“It’s  getting  so  you  can’t  say 
one  thing  or  another  without 
bringing  dow’n  the  w’rath  of 
somebody  on  your  head.” 


Hal  Foster,  w’ho  draws  “Prince 
Valiant,”  dealing  with  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  King  Arthur’s  Knights 
said  readers  accused  him  of  bias 
because  Nubian  slaves,  a  Jewish 
merchant  and  an  Irishman  ap¬ 
peared  in  some  of  the  sequences. 
“The  only  people  you  can  draw 
are  w’hite,  rich  Protestants,”  he 
declared. 

Roy  Crane,  creator  of  Buz 
Saw’yer,”  a  strip  about  an  Amer¬ 
ican  naval  officer,  said  some  Can¬ 
adian  new’spapers  objected  to 
their  children  learning  about 
problems  of  the  cold  w’ar  and 
dope  addiction  through  his  strip. 

Another  area  discusse<l  was 
ow’nership  of  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures.  It  W’as  pointed  out  this 
W’as  one  of  the  few  creative 
fields  where  the  artist  didn’t 
ow’n  his  w’ork.  If  a  cartoonist 
died  and  the  syndicate  found  a 
replacement,  his  estate  didn’t 
get  any  income  from  the  strip 
unless  it  w’as  wrritten  into  the 
contract.  “Only  a  few  of  us  have 
such  a  contract,”  one  cartoonist 
said. 

• 

Reuben  Award 
To  Bill  Mauldin 

The  Reuben  Awrard,  .symbolic 
of  the  “Outstanding  Cartoonist 
of  the  Year  1961,”  was  presented 
Monday  night  by  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society  to  Bill  Maul¬ 
din,  editorial  cartoonist  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Itispatch. 
He  was  selected  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  450  members. 

The  presentation  w’as  made  at 
the  16th  Annual  Awards  Dinner 
by  Rube  Goldberg,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  American,  and  designer  of 
the  Reuben  statuette  w’hich  was 
named  in  his  honor. 

Other  1961  aw’ard  w’inners 
W’ere : 

•  Advertising  and  Illustra¬ 
tion:  Eric  Gurney,  freelance. 

•  Animation:  Walt  Disney 
(King  Features  Syndicate). 

•  Comic  Books:  Bob  Oksner, 
(I  Love  Lucy  Comic  Book). 

•  Humor  Strips:  Ernie  Bush- 
miller,  United  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  (“Nancy”). 

•  Sports:  Willard  .Mullin, 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun. 

•  Editorial  and  Political; 
Carl  S.  Hul>enthal,  Hearst  Head¬ 
line  Service,  (for  his  work  last 
year  in  Los  Angeles  Examiner). 

•  Magazine  Gag:  Eldon 
Dedini,  New  Yorker,  Playboy. 

•  Story  Strip  Cartoonist: 
Irw’in  Hasen,  Chicago  Tribune- 
New’  York  News  Syndicate 
(“Dondi”) . 

•  Syndicated  Panel:  George 
Clark,  Chicago  Tribune — New 
York  New’s  Syndicate  (“The 
Neighbors”). 
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Meanwhile,  At  Times  Square 


Jud  Hurd  (Health  Capsules),  Roy  Crane  (Buz  Sawyer)  and  Bob  Montana 
(Archie)  9et  in  the  camera's  eye  at  the  first  convention  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society. 


'Mr.  Abernathy" — Frank  Rid9eway — and  the  Missus  look  over  the  scene 
in  front  of  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Times  Square. 


Guernsey  LePelley,  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Stan  Lynde  (Rick  O'Shay) 
and  Stan's  wife,  Jane. 


Editorial  cartoonists  Bert  Whitman,  Stockton  Record,  and  Merle  ''Tln9'' 
Tin9ley,  London  Free  Press,  with  Verne  Greene  (Brln9ln9  Uo  Father). 


Dick  Ericson,  NCS  vicepresident,  with  Mar9e  Devine,  NCS  scribe,  and 
Claire  Crawford,  wife  of  past  president  Bill  Crawford  (NEA). 
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TOP  DRAW — Bill  Mauldin,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  cartoonist,  left, 
accepts  the  Reuben  Award  from  Rube  Goldber9. 
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Bureau  Hikes 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


The  retirement  of  Monroe 
Green,  New  York  Times,  as 
chairman  of  the  Plans  Commit¬ 
tee  was  announced.  No  succes¬ 
sor  has  been  named. 

Plaques  for  distinguished 
service  were  given  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directors  who  retired: 
William  T.  Burgess,  LaCrosse, 
Wis.;  Amon  Carter  Jr.,  Fort 
Worth;  Harold  G.  Kem,  Bos¬ 
ton;  Daniel  h.  Bidder,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. ;  William  F. 
Schmick  Jr.,  Baltimore;  Richard 
B.  Scudder,  Newark;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Knowland,  Oakland. 

Support  for  Dues  Raise 

Four  Bureau  directors  spoke 
in  support  of  the  dues  increase. 
They  were  Richard  L.  Jones  Jr., 
Tulm  (Okla.)  Tribune  &  World; 
Richard  B.  Scudder,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News;  David  R.  Brad¬ 
ley,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  & 
Neivs-Press;  and  Irwin  Maier, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  while  he 
fights  increased  costs  as  vigor¬ 
ously  as  any  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  he’s  discovered  that  “you 
only  make  sales  when  you’re 
selling.” 

“With  the  stakes  so  high  and 
when  we  aren’t  satisfied  with 
the  share  we’re  getting,  it’s  time 
to  bolster  and  strengthen  and 
expand  our  selling  department,” 
Mr.  Jones  said. 

“To  question  a  dues  increase 
would  be  like  a  sports-car  en¬ 
thusiast  who  has  some  $40,000 
invested  in  a  supercharged 
Ferarri  and  then  just  before  the 
race  he  decides  to  conserv'e  a 
few  pennies  with  low  octane 
fuel.” 

Mr.  Bradley  said:  “I  just 
have  to  have  a  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  that  sells  newspapers. 
As  a  small  to  medium  size  news¬ 
paper,  it  is  unfortunately  a  fact, 
that  our  salesmen  hav’e  abso¬ 
lutely  no  other  vehicle  to  ‘walk 
into  the  front  office’  of  an  ac¬ 
count  —  except  through  the  Bu¬ 
reau.” 

Dribble  from  I.jirge  Markets 

He  said  he  has  good  national 
representatives,  but  they  can¬ 
not  go  to  the  “brass”  at  Ford 
Motor  Co.  or  the  Florida  Citrus 
Commission  or  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble  “and  just  talk  about  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.” 

Mr.  Bradley  added,  “Our  in¬ 
dustry  has  lost  ground  as  a 
basic  national  medium.  Until 
the  Bureau  reestablishes  news¬ 
papers  in  the  minds  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  advertisers  of  the  U.  S., 
my  newspaper  cannot  possibly 
get  a  substantial  increase  in  na¬ 
tional  linage.  Some  newspapers 


of  my  size,  say  that  they  are 
going  out  of  national  adv’ertis- 
ing — and  that  their  national  ad 
revenue  is  dwindling.  This  is 
so!” 

In  answer  to  the  often  voiced 
objection  that  the  Bureau  is 
“slanted”  for  the  benefit  of  “big 
newspapers  on  the  national 
level,”  Mr.  Bradley  said,  “If 
the  big  newspapers  don’t  get 
the  national  advertising  sched¬ 
ules,  certainly  I  am  not  going 
to  get  them  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

.  .  .  There  has  to  be  a  ‘dribble 
dovvTi’  from  the  newspapers  in 
the  larger  markets.” 

Mr.  Scudder  called  the  mem¬ 
bers’  dues  payments  “one  of  the 
smartest,  most  productive  in¬ 
vestments  we  could  possibly 
make.”  He  said  he  welcomed 
the  chance  to  “help  make  our 
pie  bigger,  because  then  my 
piece  of  it  will  be  bigger.” 

The  increase,  he  said,  might 
possibly  be  just  about  enough 
to  hire  an  additional  secretary. 

•Shell  Oil  Honored 

During  the  Bureau  session, 
Cy  Martineau,  manager  of  Shell 
Oil  Company’s  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  department,  ac¬ 
cepted  a  medal  “on  behalf  of  the 
newspapers  of  America”  on  the 
occasion  of  Shell’s  50th  anni¬ 
versary.  Desk  replicas  of  the 
medal  will  be  sent  to  newspa¬ 
pers  for  presentation  to  Shell 
district  and  division  managers. 
Replicas  will  also  go  to  execu¬ 
tives  of  Shell  Oil  and  Ogilvy, 
Benson  &  Mather  Inc.,  Shell’s  ad 
agency. 

Four  newspaper  advertising 
executives  were  given  bronze 
plaques  on  their  retirement 
from  the  Plans  Committee  of  the 
Bureau.  Recipients  were:  Rob¬ 
ert  Erickson,  Moloney,  Regan 
&  Schmitt,  Detroit;  James  L. 
Ferguson,  Sawyer  -  Ferguson- 
Walker  C!o.,  New  York;  John 
F.  Reid,  advertising  director, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe;  and  Rus¬ 
sell  E.  Schofield,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Miami  (Fla.)  News. 

‘Targets’  Talk  Up 

Representatives  of  four  of  the 
Bureau’s  “targets”  gave  their 
reactions  to  the  National  Sales 
Force  presentations.  They  were: 
Richard  Day,  Morton  Salt  Com¬ 
pany;  F.  Strother  Cary,  Leo 
Burnett  Co.;  Arthur  Walsh, 
American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.;  and  Cortland  A. 
Peterson,  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  Day  said  Morton  Salt  has 
released  a  test  schedule  of  small- 
space  ads  to  run  for  one  year 
in  50  dailies  in  the  northeast 
division,  “the  toughest  problem 
area  we  have.” 

Mr.  Day  said  the  small-space 
ads  are  intended  “to  insure  the 
presence  of  the  Morton  label  in 


the  market  basket  atmosphere 
provided  by  the  food  pages  of 
daily  newspapers.” 

“The  straight-to-the-point  ap¬ 
proach  to  our  sales  problems 
was  most  welcome,”  he  said. 

Chrjsler  Story 

Mr.  Cary  told  how  Chrysler’s 
problem  in  the  summer  of  1961 
was  to  measure  the  attitudes  of 
the  car-buying  public  toward 
Chrysler  products  prior  to  in¬ 
troducing  the  1%2  models. 

Mr.  Cary  said  that  early  in 
the  summer  of  1961,  the  Bureau 
suggested  that  it  conduct  a  ma¬ 
jor  piece  of  research  by  itself. 
Leo  Burnett  Agency  research 
people  and  those  at  Chrysler 
were  checked  on  every  step. 

“The  result,”  Mr.  Cary  said, 
“was  a  thorough  report,  shed¬ 
ding  real  light  on  many  areas 
of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Chrysler.” 

Burnett  undertook  research 
covering  one  area  covered  by 
the  Bureau’s  study.  The  results 
of  the  two  studies  were  very, 
very  close  —  close  enough  that 
one  would  have  to  draw  the 
same  conclusion  from  each 
study,”  Mr.  Cary  said. 

AT&T’s  Arthur  Walsh  told 
how  a  sales  team  suggested  a 
thorough  study  of  the  market¬ 
ing  problems  in  the  telephone 
business.  He  said  AT&T  and 
its  ad  agencies  have  held  sepa¬ 
rate  discussions  with  the  team 
on  Yellow  Pages  advertising. 
Long  Lines  advertising,  and 
most  recently  in  the  areas  of 
institutional,  service  and  equip¬ 
ment  advertising. 

“I  want  to  applaud  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  judgment  you  have 
displayed  in  working  out  your 
National  Sales  Force  program,” 
Mr.  Walsh  said.  “Your  method 
is  better  than  that  employed  by 
some  of  your  media  colleagues.” 

How  a  presentation  showed 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  that 
it  needed  to  develop  a  greater 
consumer  awareness  of  Ward’s 
women’s  apparel  and  fashion  ac¬ 
cessories,  plus  a  more  modern 
image  with  shoppers,  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Peterson. 

He  said  the  presentation 
wound  up  with  “a  very,  very 
well-conceived  and  specific  news¬ 
paper  advertising  program.” 

He  said  that  Ward’s  advertis¬ 
ing  “will  be  affected  sig^nificant- 
ly  by  the  results  of  the  study.” 

• 

Linage  Even 

Total  advertising  linage  in 
newspapers  (52  cities)  meas¬ 
ured  by  Media  Records  was  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  in  March  as  it 
was  a  year  ago.  For  the  three 
months  to  date,  the  linage  in¬ 
crease  amounts  to  2.7%.  City 
reports  will  be  published  in  E&P 
next  issue. 


Harper  Again 
4-A  Chairman 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 

Marion  Harper  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  president  of 
Interpublic  Incorporated,  was 
re-elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  here  April 
26. 

Arthur  E.  Tatham,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Tatham-Laird, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  was  re-elected 
vice-chairman. 

John  H.  Hoefer,  president  of 
Hoefer,  Dieterich  &  Brown,  Inc., 
San  Francisco,  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Shell  .4d  Wins  Prize 

The  Arthur  Kudner  Award 
for  “excellence  in  creative  writ¬ 
ing  for  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing”  was  presented  to  Howard 
M.  Wilson  of  Geyer,  Morey, 
Madden  &  Ballard,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

The  winning  entry  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Wilson,  while  with 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  for  the 
Shell  Oil  Company.  It  is  a  four- 
color  magazine  ad  from  Shell’s 
“Research  Campaign”  and  is 
headlined  “Why  does  the  candle 
burn?” 

The  advertisement  was  unani¬ 
mously  selected  by  this  year’s 
judges.  The  prize  to  Mr.  Wilson 
is  $500  and  a  medal. 

• 

Rhode  Succeeds  Pilzer 
As  AANR  President 

John  E.  Rhode  of  The  Katz 
Agency,  Inc.,  Chicago,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing.  He  succeeds  Fred  W.  Pitzer 
of  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.,  New 
York.  Mr.  Rhode  will  take  office 
June  1. 

Other  AANR  officers  elected 
were:  Howard  C.  Story  Jr., 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc., 
New  York,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  a  new  title;  A.  J.  Engel- 
hardt.  The  Branham  Company, 
Chicago,  vicepresident;  James  S. 
McAnulty,  The  Allen-Klapp 
Company,  Chicago,  secretary; 
and  Raymond  J.  Beck,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  Chicago, 
treasurer. 

Allan  WocmIs  Retires 

Allan  Woods,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  Newsday,  Long  Island, 
is  retiring  May  1  to  devote  his 
time  to  technical  research  in  a 
consultant  capacity  to  the  new’s- 
paper.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Floyd  H.  Main,  a  former  Wash-  - 
ington  Post  production  execu¬ 
tive  who  joined  Newsday  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago. 
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More  Journalism 
Student  Aid  Urged 


Journalism  scholarships  now 
numbering  636  in  92  colleges 
and  universities  should  be 
"quadrupled  during  the  next 
five  years,”  Paul  S.  Swensson, 
director  of  the  Newspaper 
Fund,  said  this  week. 

Mr.  Swensson  addressed  the 
first  meeting  of  representatives 
of  the  communications  industry 
interested  in  recruiting  person¬ 
nel.  The  meeting  on  Monday 
was  arranged  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Stanford  Smith,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  ANPA. 

Thirty-five  persons  attended. 
Edwin  Emery,  of  the  ACEJ, 
who  presided,  said  this  sur¬ 
passed  expectations.  Educators, 
newspapermen,  trade  paper  and 
radio  and  television  executives 
were  represented,  and  there 
were  numerous  suggestions  that 
journalism  be  broadened  to  in¬ 
clude  the  entire  communications 
industry. 

The  .scholarship  list,  a  project 
suggested  to  the  Newspaper 
Fund  by  E&P,  was  first  pub- 


opportunities,”  Mr.  Brucker 
said.  “Now  when  we  do  pay 
well  enough  we  are  experiencing 
considerable  trouble.” 

Professor  Emery  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  suggested 
that  all  diverse  interests  in  com¬ 
munications  should  get  together 
in  recruiting  efforts. 

“If  we  make  the  pool  large 
enough,  all  of  our  divisions  will 
find  the  people  we  need,”  he 
said. 

A  motion  picture,  covering  all 
fields,  was  suggested  for  pre¬ 
sentation  at  high  schools. 

Samuel  Sharkey,  NBC  News, 
representing  the  Radio  &  Tele¬ 
vision  News  Directors  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  that  group  had  put 
together  a  film.  He  said  it  was 
shown  before  800  high  school 
paper  editors.  Before  the  film 
was  shown  seven  of  the  group 
said  they  were  interested  in 
communications  as  a  career. 
Aften\’ards  27  written  appeals 
were  received. 

Survey  Among  Teachers 


At  its  business  meeting, 
ACEJ  re-elected  Holt  McPher¬ 
son  first  vicepresident;  Robert 
K.  Richards,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters,  second 
vicepresident;  John  T.  Stemple, 
Indiana  University,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  DeWitt  Reddick, 
University  of  Texas,  and  Bas- 
kett  Mosse,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  chai.Tnan  and  executive 
secretary,  respectively,  of  the 
accrediting  committee.  Milton 
Gross,  University  of  Maryland, 
was  reelected  to  this  committee 
and  Harold  L.  Nelson,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  was  elected 
to  replace  Dean  Burton  W. 
Marvin,  University  of  Kansas. 


Insurance  Cost 
Reduced  Again 

More  than  $1,000,000  in  bod¬ 
ily  injury  and  property  damage 
insurance  premiums  will  be 
saved  by  U.S.  daily  newspapers 
annually  because  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  good  performance  of  the 
vehicles  they  operate  in  the 
ANPA-  ICMA  Safe  -  Driving 
Campaign. 

The  20%  reduction  in  casual¬ 
ty  premium  rates,  effective  May 
1.  has  been  ordered  by  the  Na- 


lished  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
June  17,  1961.  Then  the  num¬ 
ber  of  scholarships  over  $100  in 
value  was  622,  aggregating 
$291,460.  Additions  have  brought 
the  total  value  to  $293,165.  They 


Dean  Quintus  C.  Wilson, 
West  Virginia  University,  re¬ 
ported  on  a  survey  among  high 
school  journalism  teachers.  Only 
two  out  of  101  whose  replies 
have  so  far  been  checked  had 


tional  Bureau  of  Casualty 
Underwriters  and  the  Mutual 
Insurance  Rating  Bureau.  Notice 
changing  newspaper  delivery 
vehicles  to  Class  Seven,  a  lower¬ 
rated  classification  has  been 


Detroit  Tieup 
Negotiations  On 

Detroit 

Suspension  of  publication  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the 
Detroit  News  continued  this 
week  as  negotiators  reported 
little  progress  in  arriving  at 
ag^reements  with  the  printers, 
pressmen  and  paper  handlers. 

Agreement  was  reached  with 
the  teamsters  union  whose 
walkout  started  the  strike  and 
shutdown  of  the  newspapers 
April  11.  The  two  newspapers 
published  a  joint  edition  Sun¬ 
day,  April  15. 

Negotiation  sessions  have 
been  scheduled  for  next  week. 

The  unions  are  claiming  “a 
continuation  of  the  lockout”  by 
publishers  and  have  filed  unfair 
labor  practice  charges  against 
the  News.  The  News  suspended 
after  the  teamsters  struck  the 
Free  Press.  Contracts  are  nego¬ 
tiated  with  15  unions  through 
the  Detroit  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

Robert  C.  Butz,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  association,  termed 
the  three  unions’  votes  not  to 
return  to  work  “a  strike  ac¬ 
tion.” 

Gene  Johnson,  secretary  of 
the  mailers  union  (IMU),  said 
the  members  at  the  Free  Press 
did  not  join  the  walkout  but 
were  informed  by  super\’isors 
April  12  that  they  could  not  con¬ 
gregate  in  the  mailroom. 


have  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form  by  the  Newspaper  Fund,  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  enterprise. 

Prof.  Baskett  Mosse,  North¬ 
western  University,  and  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  ACEJ,  suggested 
formation  of  a  group  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  administer  scholar¬ 
ships  similar  to  the  one  that 
handles  the  National  Merit 
Scholarships. 

No  action  was  taken  on  this 
proposal  or  others  made  at  the 
two-hour  session. 

Bruckcr's  New  Book 

The  meeting  was  opened  by 
Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  who  was  re¬ 
elected  ACEJ  president  on  Sun¬ 
day.  He  reported  that  nine 
journalism  schools  were  re-ac- 
credited  for  a  continuing  total 
of  48. 

The  usefulness,  excitement 
and  appeal  of  journalism  as  a 
career  should  be  emphasized  in 
all  recruiting  efforts,  Mr. 
Brucker  declared.  He  is  author 
of  a  new  book  called  “The  Jour¬ 
nalist”  (Macmillan).  The  chal¬ 
lenge  of  serv'ice  offered  by  jour¬ 
nalism  is  its  underlying  theme. 

“When  newspapers  didn’t  pay 
much,  we  had  no  trouble  get¬ 
ting  men  who  were  interested 
in  the  excitement  and  service 


journalism  degrees  and  only  19 
had  any  journalistic  training, 
he  said.  Forty-one  held  degrees 
in  engineering. 

Buren  H.  McCormack,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  said  he  became 
interested  in  journalism  because 
of  a  civics  teacher  who  had  had 
no  newspaper  experience. 

Mary  Conover,  representing 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  reported  on 
a  workshop  held  in  New  York 
for  high  school  teachers  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  What  was  most  appre¬ 
ciated,  she  said,  vras  a  critique 
of  the  school  newspapers. 

Leslie  G.  Moeller,  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  said  that  each 
fall  a  faculty  member  covered 
betw’een  100  and  120  major  high 
schools  of  the  state.  In  arriving 
at  a  town  the  professor  goes 
first  to  the  local  newspaper  to 
try  to  interest  the  publisher  in 
stimulating  interest  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  National 
Editorial  Association,  said  he 
was  constantly  urg:ing  publish¬ 
ers  of  weeklies  and  small  dailies 
to  offer  a  full  page  for  the  local 
high  school  students  to  fill  with 
news  of  their  activities. 

The  number  of  career  pam¬ 
phlets  being  issued  by  various 
groups  was  mentioned. 


filed  by  the  Bureaus  with  insur¬ 
ance  departments  of  all  states 
except  Massachusetts  and  Texas. 
The  latter  two  exercise  state 
control  over  casualty  insurance. 

This  is  the  third  time  the 
safe-driving  campaign  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  insurance  premium 
reduction  for  daily  newspapers. 
The  first  came  in  1950;  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  1955. 

During  1961,  the  accident  rate 
of  newspaper  delivery  vehicles 
dropped  to  1.83  per  100,000 
miles.  This  compares  with  a  rate 
of  2.93  per  100,000  miles  in  1945. 
This  improvement  has  been 
made  despite  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  vehicles  in  the  Safe- 
Driving  Campaign  increased 
from  3,344  in  1945  to  7,203  in 
1961,  and  the  miles  driven  from 
58,911,884  to  172,536,618, 

• 

In  Booking  Agency 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Dick  Hoekstra  has  resigned 
as  amusement  editor  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  to  form  a 
partnership  with  Milo  Stelt  in 
a  theatrical  and  entertainment 
booking  agency,  Florida  Attrac¬ 
tions.  He  has  been  replaced  by 
Bob  Freund,  music  and  drama 
critic  for  the  News  since  No¬ 
vember,  1960. 


Medical  Plan 

San  Francisco 
Members  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland  newspaper  guild 
have  voted  to  accept  a  new  con¬ 
tract  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  San  Francisco  News-Call 
Bulletin  and  the  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une.  Sam  B.  Eubanks,  executive 
secretary,  said  it  provides  for 
pay  increases  ranging  from  $1.50 
to  $4  retroactive  to  Sept.  27, 
1961.  For  the  second  year,  the 
contract  specifies  increases  of 
$1.50  to  $3  beginning  next  Sept. 
27,  These  forthcoming  increases 
may  be  applied  to  a  medical 
care  program.  The  guild  decision 
on  this  option  will  be  made  by 
ballot  by  May  10. 

• 

Thor  Smith  Named 

San  Francisco 
Thor  M.  Smith,  former  vice- 
president  of  the  American 
Weekly,  more  recently  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press,  is 
the  new  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Convention  and  Visi¬ 
tors  Bureau. 
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AP  Told 

(Cimtinued  from  ptige  1.)) 


included  presidents  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Xe%%’spaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaijer  Editors,  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  the  Associated  Press 
Radio  and  Television  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  invocation  was  by  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman.  Miss  Anita 
Gillette  of  the  Broadway  show, 
"All  American,’’  sanp  “The  Star 
Spanpled  Banner’’  and  some 
numhers  from  her  show.  AP 
President  McKelway  led  in  the 
traditional  toast  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Associated  Press,  at  the 
membership  business  meeting, 
reported : 

“The  number  of  members  and 
subscribers  increased  around  the 
world,  climbing:  to  more  than 
1,000  newspaper  and  broadcast¬ 
ing:  members  in  the  United 
States,  while  the  distribution  to 
subscribers  abroad  expanded 
into  87  countries.” 


Illustrated  Report 


The  afternoon  business  session 
of  the  AP  membership  meeting: 
was  devoted  to  a  dramatic  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  supplementary 
report  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  by  means  of  colored  slides. 
The  narrator  was  Paul  Miller, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  Board. 
Mr.  Miller  said; 

“If  the  Associated  Press  were 
a  stock  corporation,  it  would 
qualify  clearly  as  a  g:rowth  Blue 
Chip.  In  the  United  States  alone, 
AP  now  is  serving:  1,749  publi¬ 
cations  and  2,263  broadcasting: 
stations.  The  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  abroad  is  ev'en  hig:her. 
In  all,  AP  news  and  photos  are 
being:  distributed  in  86  countries 
to  more  than  8,000  newspapers 
and  broadcasting:  stations — an 
all-time  hig:h. 

“Since  1941,  the  AP’s  annual 
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resources  have  g:rown  230G.  As 
much  as  four-fifths  came  from 
the  g:eneral  assessments  in  1941. 
Today,  alxmt  half  of  the  revenue 
is  derived  from  the  g:eneral 
assessments.  The  rest  is  met  by 
the  oi)tional  extra  services — for- 
eig:n  distribution,  broadcasting:, 
Wirejdioto,  supplemental  sports, 
featuies  and  so  on.” 

New  Color  Feature 

.4  new  ROP  color  feature  was 
announced.  Some  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  leading:  illustrators  have 
been  commissioned  by  AP  News- 
f€*atures  to  prepare  work  that 
will  be  offered  to  members  on  a 
reg:ular  basis.  This  is  schedul€xl 
for  early  Fall.  The  pictures  will 
l)e  tied  in  with  timely  news,  topi¬ 
cal  personalities,  anniversaries 
and  days  of  hi.storical  import¬ 
ance. 

It  was  reported  that  many 
newspapers  reg:ularly  devote  a 
full  pag:e  to  AP  World  Spotlig:ht. 
Soon  to  be  introduced  into  usag:e 
for  field  work  is  a  35-pound 
Wiretihoto  transmitter. 

Slides  were  shown  of  a  new 
IBM  comnuter  for  transmitting: 
1,000  words  of  stock  quotations 
oer  minute,  now  being:  tested 
from  AP  headquarters  in  New 
York  to  the  Wastiington  (D.  C.) 
St(t  r. 

A  financial  report  set  AP 
expenses  last  year  at  $39,945,- 
307,  or  $182,985  less  than  reve¬ 
nues  of  $40,128,292.  Expenses 
included  $21,059,727  for  collect¬ 
ing:  and  distributing:  domestic 
news  and  $5,858,722  for  foreigrn 
news  collection  and  distribution. 

6  Directors  Re-electecl 

Members  re-elected  six  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  18-member  Board 
of  Directors.  Their  votes  were; 
Millard  Cope,  Marahnll  (Tex.) 
News-Messenger,  8,731 ;  Robert 
McLean,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  8,200;  Kenneth  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Tribune,  6,917;  Franklin  D. 
Schurz,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  6,717;  John  W.  Run¬ 
yon,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  5,054;  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home 
News,  6,216.  Mr.  Boyd  was  re¬ 
elected  for  cities  of  less  than 
50,000  population. 

The  votes  for  other  nominees ; 
William  F.  Knowland,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  4,682;  Martin 
S.  Hayden,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  3,110;  Buford  Boone, 
T usealonse  (Ala.)  News,  2,720; 
M.  J.  Frey,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian,  2,570;  John  C.  A. 
Watkins,  Providenee  (R.  I.) 
Journal,  2.038;  Clyde  M.  Reed, 
Parsons  (Kas.)  Sun,  3,761. 

New  Coiiimillees 

Elected  to  two-year  terms  on 
the  Nominating  Committee  were 
-Alden  Waite,  Venire  (Calif.) 


Evening  Vanguard;  J.  L.  Stack- 
house,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express; 
Peyton  Anderson,  Macon  (Ga.) 
News  and  Telegraph;  Marshall 
Field  Jr.,  Chieago  Daily  Sun- 
T  imes. 

They  will  serve  with  J.  M. 
Blalock,  Cobtm/x'n  (S.  C.)  State; 
Wayne  C.  Smith,  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Journal  and  Record; 
Stanley  H.  Stauffer,  Topeka 
(Kas.)  Daily  Capital,  and  El¬ 
bert  H.  Baker  II,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune.  Mr. 
Blalock  is  chairman. 

Elected  as  members  of  the 
Auditing  Committee  for  one- 
year  terms  were;  Frank  S.  Hoag 
Jr.,  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain; 
William  W.  Vosburgh,  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  American;  John 
Cowles  Jr.,  .Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune;  J.  Kelly  Sisk,  Green¬ 
ville  (S.  C.)  Daily  Piedmont. 
Mr.  Hoag  is  chairman. 

The  Board  of  Directors  re¬ 
elected  Benjamin  M.  McKelway, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  as 
president  of  the  AP. 

Paul  Miller,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Time.s-Union,  publisher  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  president  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  was  elected 
first  vicepresident.  Before  he 
joined  the  Gannett  organization 
in  1947,  Mr.  Miller  was  an  As¬ 
sociated  Press  employe  for  15 
years.  In  a  previous  term  as 
director,  prior  to  1960,  he  also 
was  first  vicepresident.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Bernard  H.  Ridder  Jr., 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune. 

Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  was  re¬ 
elected  second  vicepresident; 
Harry  T.  Montgomery  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary  and  Rol)ert  R. 
Booth  was  re-elected  treasurer. 

The  Executive  Committee  re¬ 


mains  unchanged;  Mr.  McKel-  I 
way,  Robert  McLean,  Philadel-  I 
phia  (Pa.)  Evening  and  Sun-  | 
day  Bulletin;  Mr,  Ridder,  Mr.  V 
Fitzgerald,  Kenneth  MacDonald, 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune; 

Mr.  Miller,  Franklin  D.  Schurz, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  J 

Members  of  the  Finance  Com-  ‘ 
mittee  are  Mr.  McLean,  Mr. 
Ridder,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Schurz, 
and  Mr.  McKelway,  ex-officio. 

6  New  Members 

Six  associate  members  were 
elected  to  regular  meml)eiship. 
They  were  the  El  Cajon  (Calif.) 
Valley  Neivs,  Boise  (Idaho) 
Evening  Statesman,  Mishawaka  * 
(Ind.)  Times,  Council  Grove 
(Kas.)  Republican,  Port  Clin¬ 
ton  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  New 
Kensington  (Pa.)  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Ruth  Lloyd  Dies 

SMtACU.SE,  N.  Y. 

Writer-reporter  Ruth  Lloyd 
of  New  York  City  was  identi¬ 
fied  by  Syracuse  police  last  week 
as  the  woman  found  dead  in  a 
hotel  room  here  March  26.  The 
44-year-old  journalist  was  a 
member  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club,  and  a  former  United  Press 
correspondent  in  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope. 

• 

Editor  for  Group 

West  Hollyw(M)I),  Fla. 

Jack  Grant,  associate  editor 
of  the  Carol  City  Crier,  the 
Hollywood  Herald  and  the  U’esf 
Hollywood  Herald,  all  published 
by  the  Broward  Observer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  here,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  editor  of  the  group. 
Laura  Clarke  was  namerl  asso¬ 
ciate  editor. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Netvspaper  Brokers 

NEWSPAPER  SALBS-PURCHA.SES 
All  neaotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

DIAL 

".America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922. 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspa|)ers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISeu'spaper  Brokers 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspai)ers.  625  I{.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz,,  c  o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


IF  YOU  ARE  CAPABLE - 
AND  FINANaALLY  ABLE- 
We  will  find  you  a  California  or  Ari¬ 
zona  newspa|)er  pro|)erty  where  you 
will  l>e  both  successful  and  happy.  We 
handle  both  large  an<l  small  property. 
Gablwrt  &  Hancock.  3709-B  Arlington 
Ave.,  Riverside.  Calif. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLLTSIVE  weekly, 
only  paper  in  rich  farm  county.  You 
will  enjoy  hunting,  fishing,  living^ 
western  mountain  state  valley.  Good 
plant.  $50,000  with  $14,500  down. 
Should  net  $16,000.  This  is  a  sound 
newspaper  in  fine  town.  Joseph  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim.  Calif.  Ph. 
KE  3-1.361  day  or  nite. 
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A\M>1>CEME.\TS 

Menspapers  For  Sale 

NOW  OfTERlNG  exceptional  proper- 
tiae  recently  developed  in  Florida. 
Georgia.  Mies.,  Tenn.,  Ala.  and  Ky. 
Gross  from  $30  to  $135,000.  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  Inc.,  40$  S.  Bonita  Dr., 
Panama  City,  Fla. 

WESTERN  WTIEKLIES  AND  DAILIES 
everywhere.  JACK  L,  STOLL  &  ,\SSO* 
CIATES.  Suite  600-607,  6381  Holly- 

wo^  Blvd..  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 

ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  community 
newspaper  of  24M  in  exploding  mer¬ 
cantile  area  30  minutes  from  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Gross  over  $76M  before  recent 
adjudication.  Terrific  potential.  Priced 
at  $39M.  Write:  Publisher.  P.O.  Box 
433.  Westminster.  Calif. 

MASS.  WEEKLY  and  Printing  Plant. 
50M  Gross  Class.  Well  established, 
m^ern  e<iuipment,  excellent  printing 
staff.  Town  6.000.  $32M  with  $10M 
down  to  capable  editor  who  can  take 
over  June  1.  Box  1361,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  prize-winning 
Wisconsin  weekly,  college  city  6200. 
Beautiful  new  building  and  plant.  Com¬ 
plete  letterpress-offset  operation  in¬ 
cluding  fine  commercial  department. 
Once  in  a  life-time  opportunity  for 
newspaper  man  (or  partners  I  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  proi)erty  such  as  this.  Par¬ 
ticulars  only  to  those  financially  able 
to  handle  this  oi>eration,  takes  53-60M 
down.  All  correspondence  must  be  in 
strict  confidence.  Owner  has  other  in¬ 
terests.  Box  1563,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WESTBniN  COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY. 
Nice  small  city  in  picturesque  mountain 
valley.  Irrigated  ranches  and  cattle 
ranches  too.  What  a  place  for  your 
cow  boys  and  cow  girls  to  grow  up! 
Fine  hunting  and  fishing  for  you  tool 
Gc^  plant,  sound  future,  steady  local 
payroll.  Only  $25,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  KE  3-1361. 


A\.\Ol’>CE!VIENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

SOUTHiniN  DAILY  property.  Gross 
over  $230M,  growing  fast.  Excellent 
equipment.  Nearest  competition  (big 
daily).  83  miles.  Owner  retiring.  Box 
1538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  (8  55e  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  70c;  2  9  80c; 
1  ®  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service.  Do 
not  send  irreplacable  clippings,  etc.,  in 
response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until  direct 
request  is  made  for  them.  E  &  P  cannot 
be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOI  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  Q  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.15;  2  times  ®  $1-30;  1 
tine  @  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

E  $  P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
aiust  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

$1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 

piSPLAT-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
linE  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations,  (add  1  line  for 
box  information).  Box  holders'  identities 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phene  PLaza  2-7050 


CALIF.  CAPIT.AL  GAIN  WEEKLY 
Lnrge  trading  area,  web  fe<l  flat  be<l 
,  iiress.  Should  increase  over  50  per  cent 
under  eager  beaver  publisher.  Only 
i  $10,000  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder.  2234 
East  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
Ph.  KE  .3-1361. 

LETTERPRESS  WEEKLY 
Grossing  between  .">0  &  60  Thousand  in 
fast  growth  area  one  hour  from 
Boston.  Eiiuipment,  Real  Estate  In- 
cluileil.  Cite  financial  references.  No 
calls  Please.  Change  in  owner's  busi¬ 
ness  plans  reason. 

R.  M.  PATTERSON  AGBR^CY. 

347  Washington  St..  Newton.  58,  Mass. 

j  Newspapers  ff'anteil 

'  WEEKLIES  W'ANTED 

I  BY  PRINCIPAL 

Oiart  Area  2.  no  plant,  minimum  cir- 
'  culation  4,000.  Box  1470,  Erlitor  & 
Publisher. 

j  Publications  For  Sale 

I  65-YR.-OLD  MONTHLY  grossing 
I  $28,000  serving  people  interested  in 
I  nutritional  and  natural  approach  to 
I  health.  Published  in  west  hut  could  be 
moved  anywhere.  Favorable  printing 
i  contract.  $12,500.00  cash.  Price  in¬ 
cludes  receivables  and  cash  on  hand 
I  of  app.  $6,000.  Don  C.  Matchan.  The 
Krause  Co.,  130  Main  St.,  Los  Altos, 

,  Calif. 

I  Subscriptions  Wanted 

i  CONFIDENTIAL  WEEKLY  World 
;  News  Letter,  now  in  limited  circula¬ 
tion,  would  accept  a  few  additional 
subscribers.  Exclusive  to  first  buyer 
in  any  paper.  If  you  qualify,  sample 
copy  of  recent  vintage  will  be  sent 
for  pre-order  insiiection.  Report,  date- 
lined  from  UN.  offers  distillation  by 
professional  newsman  of  background 
‘  data  on  current  and  prospective  events. 
I  with  main  stress  on  how  U.S.  is  doing. 

Valuable  help  to  editors  concerned 
■  with  well-rounded  handling  of  world 
news  and  editorial  interpretation.  Box 
1486.  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


>EWSP.\PER  SERVICES 

F  eatures 


MACHINERY  and  SIPPLIES 

Complete  Plants 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  and  circu¬ 
lar  printing  plant,  first  class  equip- 
ment,  complete  in  every  detail.  10 
machines  loaded  with  modern  type. 
Ludlow  with  160  fonts  of  modern 
faceSv  40  pp.  Goss  sin?le>width  press, 
with  color  deck  and  quarter  folder, 
new  heavy  duty  Pony  Autoplate.  Can 
be  seen  in  busy  operation.  Principles 
only.  Box  1507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Composing  Retom 

INTERTYPES 

Model  GA/Z.  No.  23174 
Model  G4  No.  20590 
Model  P4/4.  No.  15851 
Model  C4/4.  No.  15219 
Models  B,  C.  CSM 
Each  machine  has ; 

Electric  Pot,  AC  Motors 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


M.\CHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 
with  COLOR 

4  Low  Construction  Units 
I  COLOR  Half  Deck 
I  Double  Folder  2iy2" 

I  Balloon  Former 
Mounted  on  Substructure 
4  Cline  3-Arm  Reels 
I  Full  Automatic  AC  Motor  Drive 
I  Wood  Pony  Autoplato  Machine 

COLOR  CAPACITY 

pages  spot 
-4  pages — 4 


Up  to  32  page  straight — 
Up  to  24  pages  straight- 
color 


JUSTOWRITERS — 2  recorders  and  one 
reproducer,  nearly  new.  $6000.  Box  88, 
Warren,  Penna.  Phone  RA  3-8200. 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
MU  5-4774 


1  MODEL  F.2  INTERTYPE  MIXER. 
290  Channell,  Electric  Pot,  Serial 
over  15,000.  Going  TTS.  Excellent  bar¬ 
gain  @  $5,000;  also  available  alx>ut 
June  15th  1  Model  B-2,  Intertype  Elec¬ 
tric  Pot  @  $2,600.  Box  1508,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

G-4  INTERTYPE  with  electric  pot, 
Mohr  saw,  mats.  C-4  Intertyiie  with 
gas  pots,  Mohr  saw,  mats.  'Tribune- 
Democrat.  La  Junta,  Colo. 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
anil  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84. .50  to  $97.30. 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Bo.x  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World's  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


PRESS  UNITS 

Goss  6-irnits,  substructure.  Cline  reels. 
A  C  drives.  Double  upper  formers, 
cut-off.  Available. 

Scott  4  or  5  Units.  Substructure. 
Reels.  Two  color  cylinders.  22%**  cut¬ 
off.  Available. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903 
Boise,  Idaho 


Engraving 

FOR  SALE— ELGRAMA  ENGRAVER. 
BIxcellent  condition,  years  old.  12  x 
18  plate  area.  Line-tone  and  line-cut. 
Sunday  Herald,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Mr. 
Ritter. 

Press  Room 


ONE  16-PAGE  DUPLEX  standard  2-1 
Tubular  Press,  Serial  T605  with  combi¬ 
nation  %  and  %  page  folder,  60  HP 
full  automatic  Cline  drive  and  controls 
for  operation  on  208-220  volt,  three 
phase,  60  cycle  current.  Complete  with 
Stereo  equipment  including  Sta-Hi  For¬ 
mer  and  brand  new  Vacuum  Casting 
Box.  Write  Business  Manager,  Key  West 
Citizen,  Key  West,  Florida. 


6  UNIT  24-PAGE  Duplex  Tubular  2 
to  1  folder.  Necessary  accessories, 
"WOMAN'S  EXCHANGE"  floods  your  ,  trimmer, 

j  mail.  Proved  by  our  readers.  'IVy  it!  , 


No  contract  to  sign  I  Box  1458,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


is.  Make  offer.  Available  July,  1962. 
Citizen  Publishing.  Ill  W.  Harris, 
La  Grange,  Hi. 


24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
2-to-l  Model,  No.  484,  AC  Drive, 
i  8-Page  Top  Deck  installed  new, 
j  1950.  Complete  vacuum-back 
stereotype. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

j  GOSS  COMET— Webfed  flatbed  #462 
j  in  excellent  condition.  Maintained  un¬ 
der  Goss  factory  plan.  Top  erector 
I  available  to  install  for  you.  Must  make 
room  for  rotary.  A  goixl  buy  at  only 
I  $8,500.  The  Courier,  Plant  City,  Fla. 


NEEDLEPOINTERS.  informative  rec¬ 
ord  review  column,  weekly,  is  boon  to 
baffled  LP  collectors.  Write  today  for 
samples.  P.  White,  Music  Critic,  Dur-  , 
hnm  Morning  Herald,  Durham,  N.  C.  I 

Neicspapers'  List 

UNIQUE  'KEY  NEWSPAPERS’  LIST. 
Political  must.  Joe  T.  Lovett.  5502 
Albia  Road,  Washington  16,  D.  C. 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 

CO.,  INC.  I 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St.  '> 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCTESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
53-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 
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Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —  And  Save 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


A  PROFITABLE  PLAN 


Press  Room 


for  increasing  printing  plant  efficiency  usuallr  includes  machinery 
from  Craftsman.  Whether  you  are  in  need  of  one  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment,  or  a  complete  plant  ...  Craftsman  can  help  you. 

For  over  forty  years.  Craftsman  has  fumi^ed  the  graphic  arts 
industry  tvith  high  efficiency,  top-name  printing  and  production 
machinery.  Listed  below  is  a  partial  listing  of  the  many  choice 
pieces  of  equipment  now  available  from  stock. 

To  fill  your  requirements,  large  or  small,  you’ll  get  prompt  and 
courteous  response  from  Craftsman  .  .  .  where  integrity  is  your 
guarantee  of  satisfaction. 


INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSET? 


Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 
1962  THATCHER  PACER 


(Now  in  Production) 


TYPESETTING  MACHINES 

1 — Model  6  Low  Base  Linotyiw  Mod¬ 
ernized 

4 — Model  6  Blue  Streak  Linotjrpes 


1 — Wesel  Plate  Edger — Table  23"  x  36* 
1 — Goss  Flat  Plate  Shaver,  double 

1 — R.  Hoe  Flat  Shaver 


Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Ehity  “Jaw  T^e”  Precision 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  Allll 


1 — Model  6  Blue  Streak  Linotype  with  i 


Teletypesettina  unit  and  adapter 
keyboard 

5—  Model  K  Linotypes 

40 — Mo<lel  8  Linotyi>es,  fan  style,  3 
magazines 

6 —  Model  14  Blue  Streak,  Linotypes 

6 — Model  14  Linotypes,  single  keyboard 

3 —  Model  25  Linotypes,  new  style 
mixers,  thick  screws 

4 —  Model  26  Linotypes,  swinging  key¬ 
boards  Serial  over  47,000 

5 —  Model  25  Linotypes,  electric  pots, 
AC 

1 —  Model  26  Linotyije,  mixer,  #48,000 

6 —  Model  9  Linotypes,  mixer  over 
40,000 

3 — Model  31  Blue  Streak  Linotypes 

3 — Model  31  Linotypes,  four  magazines 

2 —  Model  32  Linotypes,  Blue  Streak, 
quadder 

2 — Model  33  Linotypes  4-72 — 1-90 

1 — Model  34  Blue  Streak  Linotsrpe 
Quadder,  Mohr  Saw  6  pocket  mold 
disc 

8 — Model  A  Intertypes,  No’s  Over 

11,000 

1 — Model  C-2  Intertype 

1 — C-4  Intertype,  very  late  model 
Quadder 

13 — Model  C-3  Intertypes 

1 —  C-3  Intertype,  almost  new  Star 
quadder 

2 —  Model  C-3 — ISM  Intertype 

1 — D3 — ISM  Intertype  42  pica — 72 
channel 

1 — C-3 — 3SM  Intertype 

6 — C-4 — ^2SM  Intertype,  Quadders,  Saw, 
and  Blower,  very  late  model 

8 — Model  F2  Intertypes 

3 —  Model  F2-4  Intertype,  quadder,  saw, 
electric  pot 

3 —  Model  F 1  Intertypes.  quadder, 
power  shift,  electric  pot,  feeder, 
Mohr  saw 

1 —  G4-4  Intertype,  Quadder,  Mohr  saw 

4 —  Model  F  Elrods,  gas  and  elec,  pot, 
molds 

2 —  Rouse  Vertical  Miterers 

2 — Ludlow  Typecasters,  late  model 

Over  500  fonts  of  Linotype  and  Ludlow 
Mats 


1 — ^Royle  Radial  Arm  Router.  13  x  20 
1 — R.  Hoe  Flat  Plate  Arm  Router 

1 —  Nolan  Router,  late  Model,  type 
RF3,  16Li" 

2 —  Ostrander-Seymour  Radial  Arm 
Routers 

2 — Hoe  Radial  Arm  Routers  IfTo  x  17 
1 — Ostrander-Seymour  Radial  Arm 
Router 

1 — Rouse  Band  Saw 
1 — Hoe  Stereotype  Circular  Saw, 

34  X  44 

1 — Hoe  Combination  Jig  Saw  and  Drill 
4 — Hoe  Stereotype  Saw  and  Trimmer 
1 — Goss  Stereotype  Saw  and  Trimmer 

1 —  Hoe  Plate  Trimmer 

2 —  Royle  Photo  Engravers’  Bevelers 
1— ATF  Plate  Whirler,  Model  3. 

1 — ATF  Layout  Table,  Model  3A, 

44  X  65 

1 — Douthit  Vertical  Vacuum  Frame, 

32  X  42 

1 — Vacuum  I'rame,  flat  top,  35  x  48 
1 — Vacuum  Frame,  tilt  top,  34  x  41 
1 — Light  Table,  23  x  60 

1 —  Tilting  Box,  24  x  60 

2 —  Chemco  Photoengraver’s  Whirlers, 
Model  1300 

3 —  Robertson  Porcelain  Plate  Etching 
Tanks 

1 —  Chemical  Rocking  Developing  Tank 

4 —  Calumet  Stainless  Steel  Sinks 

2 —  Macbeth  Twin-Arc  Lamps 

I — Stereotype  8  column  Gas  Caster 
1 — 2  ton  General  Electric  Pot 


Rugged  Construction  —  Walk- 
Thru  Units  —  Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Speed”  Drive  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Simple 
Mechanical  Controls. 


Note:  We  will  take  yoor  present  equip¬ 
ment  in  trade.  We  bay  and  sell  all 
newspaper  equipment,  including  presses, 
typesetting  machines,  ’ITS  equipment, 
Ludlows,  Elrods,  mat  rollers,  etc. 


Distributed  By 

IN  SCO 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 


(AN  AFFILIATE  OF 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP.) 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8.  Mo. 
HA  1-5365 


1952  Hoe 

Color  Convertible  Unit 
with  Color  Cylinder 
22^  inch  Cut-off 


CAMERAS 

3 — Chemco  Strip  Film  Engravers’ 

Cameras,  three  rolls,  Carl  Zeiss 

Lens,  APO  Teasar  1.9  F.4.S  centi¬ 
meters. 

1 — ATF  24"  Standard  Precision  Cam¬ 
era  with  adj.  copyboard,  Metra 

Sciener  Process  Lens,  EF  19" — 

¥  11,  complete  with  two  attached 
Geib  multi-balanced  Lamps. 


Available  May  1962 


MAT  ROLLERS 

1 — Hoe  Monarch  Mat  Roller 


1 — Lake  Erie  Direct-O-Mat  #2569. 
size  24  X  32</4.  890  ton,  heat  and 
vacuum 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

1 — Model  E.  Duplex  Press,  aerial 
No.  1607  prints  forward  and 
backwards  and  up  to  6,000  cop¬ 
ies  per  hour.  Folds  %  or  H 
sheets  and  has  a  tabloid  trim¬ 
mer.  AC  motors  and  controls  in¬ 
cluded.  Just  over  10  years  old. 


MONOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

2 — Lead  and  Rule  Casters,  elec. 


STEEL  &  CAST  IRON  TOP 
CABINETS 

4,  6.  7,  8,  10,  12  ft.  Makeup  Banks,  Gal¬ 
ley  Storage,  Ad  Frame  and  Typo  Cabi¬ 
nets. 


PLATE  MAKING  AND  FINISHING 
EQUIPMENT 

1 —  Wesel  Casting  Box,  19  x  26 

2 —  Goss  Casting  Boxes,  18  x  26 

1 — Casting  Box,  11  x  24,  five  column 
1 — Curved  Plate  Trimmer 


PROOF  PRESSES 

1 — Vandercook  22  Electric  galley  type 
proof  press,  bed  size  10" 

1 —  Vandercook  Newspaper  Proof 
Press,  Model  24,  like  new.  24  x  50 
full  newspaper  page 

2 —  Model  325  Vandercook  Power  Proof 
Presses,  25  x  42  automatic  inking, 
full-page  reproduction  proof  press. 

1 — Model  325  Hand  Vandercook  Proof 
Press,  size  25  x  42  gripper  side 
guide  for  register  proofs 

1 — Power  driven  Wesel  galley-type 
Proof  Press,  self-inking,  like  new. 

1 — Vandercook  219  Engravers  Proof 
Press.  18  x  24 

1 — Vandercook  No.  2,  23  x  24L6,  Hand 
Press 

5 — Vandercook  Composing  Room  Cyl¬ 
inders,  17  X  25,  self-inking 


Press  Room 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 


PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS.  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


Roller  Grinding 


GEO.  C.  LOVELOCK 
Specializing  in 
Rublier-Roller  Grinding 
43  Hoffman  Blvd. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Tel.  OR.  5-3344  MUrdock  6-3209 


Stereotype 


MAT  ROLLERS,  Sta-Hi  machines, 
^-page  folders,  curved  routers,  casting 
equipment.  A.C.  motor  drives.  30,  40, 
50,  75,  100  HP.  Ebctra  control  brar^. 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


WOOD  PONY 
AUTOPLATE 
Sen.  No.  339 


for  2294*  cutoff.  Vacuum  back 
box.  Water-cooled  arch.  Excellent 
condition.  Available  now.  Contact 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE  heavy 
duty,  22-’)4".  vacuum  back,  water- 
coole<l  arch,  pneumatic  pump.  3000- 
pound  electric  metal  furnace,  controls, 
pump ;  Tubular  chases. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


This  unit,  along  with  7  "Z”  Pattern 
units,  was  purchased  from  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  We  will  install 
the  7  ”Z’s”  only 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Contact  A.  Q.  Miller,  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Tribune,  West  Covina,  Calif. 
Phone:  EDgewood  8-5511, 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EXJUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

so  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4699 


DUPLEX  8-page.  standard  tubular  j 
deck.  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 


I  DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular.  | 
i  2  to  1  model.  30  H.P.  AC,  drive.  Com-  ] 
1  plete  stereo,  Sta-Hi,  Mat  Roller. 


DUPLEX  24-page,  standard  tubular, 
2  to  1  model,  50  H.P.  AC,  drive. 
Complete  stereo,  Sta-Hi,  Mat  Roller. 


1  USED  HOE  CURVE®  ROUTER  for 
2114"  plates — old  style  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  #530.  Wire  or  write:  D.  H. 
Lawson,  Southern  Colorprint  Corp., 
7108  Warwick  Blvd..  Newport  News, 
Va. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors" 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


Linotypes — Intertypes — laidlows 
PRINTCRAET  REPRESENTATTVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


BALLOON  FORMER:  also  Capeo 
fountain  for  Standard  2  to  1  Dupl« 
Tubular.  Box  1578.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  L’NITUBULAR  new  1957,  2  | 

I  units  available  in  .30  days.  Both  units  I 
!  have  reversible  cylinders,  new  blan¬ 
kets.  in  first  class  condition.  Includes 
roll  stand  with  motor  and  hoist.  In- 
I  crease  your  capacity  by  eight  full 
I  pages  or  16  tab.  If  your  lockup  is  dif- 
,  ferent.  we’ll  change  the  cylinders  for 
I  you.  Contact:  Donald  Maga  or  Louis 
I  Lerner.  Lerner  Home  Newspapers. 

I  7519  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago  26,  Ill.  ■ 
I  BRiargate  4-7100.  | 


FOUR  OR  5.  16-PAGE  UNITS  with 
reversible  steel  cylinders,  roller  besr- 
ings,  twin  folders  and  complete  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  The  press  we  wMt 
should  be  able  to  print  32  pages  with 
full  color.  Write  Harry  R.  Squiers, 
Daily  Advertiser,  Lafayette,  Louisians. 


6-UNIT  PRESS 


Purchasers  of  complete  plants  at  fair  prices.  Also  surplus  or  individual  equipment 
related  to  the  graphic  arts  industry.  We  invite  you  to  contact  the  E’irst  National 
Bank  of  Boston  for  our  financial  position. 

For  more  information  on  the  above  equipment  write  or  call 


CRAFTSMAN  MACHINERY  CO. 


75  West  Dedham  Street,  Boston,  Moss. 


GOSS  24-48  patre  23-9/16*'  with  extra  j  ! 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  *4 
fold:  end  feetl.  power  hoist:  AC  drive:  ] 
Woo<I  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete  I 
stereo.  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


Tel.  Copley  7-5390  I  60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4590 


with  color  facilities.  Send 
pertinent  information  to: 
Production  Manager 

DAILY  EVENING  ITEM 

Lynn,  Massachusetts 
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If  you  seek  a  job  —  or  wish  to  further  your  career 

Consult  these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


Administratire 

MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANT 
Growing  group  of  small  -  medium 
Southern  daiiies  (5  to  30  M  circula¬ 
tion)  nee<U  management  assistant  un¬ 
der  40  who  wants  more  than  anything 
to  become  i>ubli8her  and  part  owner 
of  his  own  daiiy  newspaiwr.  Ideal 
candidate  wili  be  coliege  grad,  com- 
munity-minile<l.  with  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  saies  promotion.  Give  full 
details,  including  photo,  first  letter. 
(Confidences  protected). 

Gene  Worrell,  President 
Bristol  Newspaiter  Printing  Corp. 

Bristol,  Virginia-Tennessee  I 

INDIVIDUAL  WITH  TECHNICAL 
and  administrative  experience  in  edu-  ' 
eational  audio-visual  aids,  still  and 
motion  picture  photography,  and  tele-  \ 
vision  techniques,  to  administer  small,  j 
well-equipiied  audio-visual  center  at  a 
New  England  State  University.  Proved 
administrative  ability  and  ability  to 
handle  inter-<lepartmental  relationships 
are  of  i»ramount  importance.  Chart 
Area  1  between  New  York  and  Boston. 
Write  Box  154.5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
For  group  of  weeklies  in  the  East. 
Opinrtunity  for  right  man.  Must  have 
advertising  exi>erience.  Reply  to  Box 
1589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOR 

We  offer  an  unlimited  opportunity  to 
either  an  experienced  supervisor  or 
top-flight  telephone  solicitor  (Female 
or  Male),  to  take  charge  of  the  rapidly 
growing  classified  telephone  room  of 
one  of  America’s  fastest  growing 
newspapers.  Located  on  the  Eiastem 
seaboard  in  one  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  Metrofwlitan  cities.  Pleasant  work-  I 
ing  conditions,  plus  good  salary  and  ! 
benefits.  For  complete  details  submit 
resume  to  Box  1487,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Display  Advertising 

AU  MAN,  strong  on  copy,  layout  to 
service  good  list  of  accounts  pre-sold 
on  frequency  contracts.  Salary  plus 
bonus.  Friendly  city  in  lake  area. 
Faribault,  Minnesota  Daily  News. 


Editorial 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  60.000-circulation  morning  paper  in 
Chart  Area  6.  Good  pay,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  excellent  retirement  plan.  Give 
background  and  references  in  reply. 
Box  1562,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

Fast  growing  newspaper  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  opiKjrtunity  in  their  N.Y.C. 
office  for  man  with  1-2  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Some  knowle<lge  promotional 
copywriting  and  Advtg.  production 
prfd.  but  not  essential.  Gcxxl  start¬ 
ing  salary.  Send  full  details  to  Box 
1604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  OPENING  FOR  ALERT,  in- 
I  telligent  reporter  with  good  academic 
I  background  to  handle  full  news  cover- 
;  age  of  lively,  news-generating  New 
I  England  college  town  for  neighboring 
I  daily  that  covers  community  in  depth. 
Challenging  assignment.  Good  pay  and 
tenefits.  Good  skiing  and  cultural  oi>- 
I  portunities.  Should  have  car.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  camera  helpful.  Box  1569,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— 30,000  M&E 
combination.  Outside  sales  and  man¬ 
agement  combination.  Must  know  pro¬ 
motion,  rate  structures,  etc.  Liberal  , 
salary  plus  bonus,  profit-sharing  and  | 
other  l«nefits.  Write  backgrouno  to  ! 
E.  H.  Richter,  Texarkana  Gazette  and  | 
Daily  News.  Texarkana,  Texas.  | 

OLASSinED  SALESMAN  exi>erienced 
in  classified  advertising  sales  for  met-  | 
ropolitan  daily  newspaper  in  Chart  | 
Area  3.  Energetic  salesman  will  find  | 
good  opportunity  in  large  market  with  > 
promising  prospects  for  continued  I 
growth;  good  salary  and  bonus,  liberal 
tenefits,  including  hospitalization,  life 
insurance  and  retirement  plan.  Write  ' 
general  background  to  Box  1553,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  I 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  WANTED 
— Retail  pro  wanted  for  men’s  and 
women’s  specialty  shops.  Paper  is  in 
highly  competitive  market  and  has 
virtually  doubled  circulation  in  four 
years.  This  is  a  good  deal  for  a  top- 
notch  self-starter  with  a  proven  record. 
Reply  fully  in  confidence  by  mail  only. 
Tom  Donahue,  Retail  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  Phila¬ 
delphia  1.  Pa. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  needed 
for  small  daily  in  heart  of  best  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  country.  Salary  $80  per 
week  -h  benefits.  Write:  Editor,  Mont¬ 
rose  Daily  Press,  Montrose,  Colo. 


I  SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA 

COPYREADER  —  Top  flight  man  for 
!  universal  desk  of  metropolitan  a.m. 

!  Elxcellent  advancement  opportunities 
for  quality  performance.  The  best  in 
i  paid  retirement  and  health  insurance 
I  plans  plus  other  good  fringe  benefits. 


SALES  AND  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
wanted  for  good  CTiart  Area  8  daily, 
town  of  20,000.  Prefer  man  in  late 
208  or  30s  who  has  the  education, 
record,  and  background  to  assume 
business  management  of  this  paper 
within  a  very  few  years.  Personal  in¬ 
terview  at  our  expense  arranged  for  , 
qualified  applicants.  W'rite  fully.  Con-  j  ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER, 
fidences  respected.  Box  1607,  Editor  &  Excellent  _  opportunity.  Salary  +  ex- 


YOUNG  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  to 
join  young  staff  of  new  10,000  circu¬ 
lation  suburban  offset  picture  oriented 
weekly.  Great  chance  for  producer  to 
build  a  real  future  looking  to  part 
ownership  eventually.  Good  commis- 


working  conditions  and  wages. 
1550,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Box 


Display  Advertising 


Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

A  New  York  City  newspaper  has  an  open- 
ia|  for  an  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
Business  Manager.  The  man  selected  for 
this  position  will  be  concerned  with  staff 
studies  in  production,  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising,  personnel  and  labor  relations.  His 
vrork  will  not  only  be  directed  towards 
iaiproving  day-to-day  operations  but  also 
will  be  concerned  with  plans  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  paper.  We  are  interested 
in  a  college  graduate  with  two  to  ten 
yean'  experience  in  the  newspaper  field 
who  believes  he  is  qualified  and  has  the 
desire  to  advance  his  career  with  a  na¬ 
tionally  known  newspaper.  This  is  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  treat  potential.  Qualified  men  are 
invited  to  write  in  confidence  to 
Box  1606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


penses.  Nash  Newspapers,  Somerville, 
N.  J.  RA  6-3300. 

IMMEaJIA'TE  OPENING  for  Display 
Advertising  Salesman  on  Northern 
New  England  Daily.  Salary  $100 
weekly.  Send  complete  resume  with 
first  letter.  Box  1488,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SALES  and  PROMOTION  manager 
wanted  tor  good  Chart  Area  8  daily, 
town  of  20,000.  Prefer  man  in  late 
20s  or  30s  who  has  the  education, 
record,  and  background  to  assume 
business  management  of  this  paper 
within  a  very  few  years.  Personal  in¬ 
terview  at  our  expense  arranged  for 
qualified  applicants.  Write  fully.  Con¬ 
fidences  respected.  Box  1511,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  RBPORTEHt  with  some  expe¬ 
rience  wanted  by  Central  Virginia 
..u, morning  newspaper.  Five-day,  40-hour 
sion  and  draw  arrangement  to  start.  I  week.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 

Reply  fully  and  send  photo  to  Ad  Man,  working  conditions.  David  W. 

P.O.  Box  318,  Chillicothe,  Illinois.  I  Wright,  Managing  Editor,  The  News. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Editorial 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  after-  I 
noon  daily.  Chart  Area  11,  Job  re¬ 
quires  hard  work,  long  hours,  adminis-  | 
trative  and  supervisory  ability.  Must  ' 
have  newspaper  background,  creative 
writing  ability,  flair  for  photogrraphy.  ' 

The  man  we  seek  likely  is  accustom^ 
to  sidary  higher  than  our  $7,200  maxi¬ 
mum.  But  he  is  interested  in  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  succeed  in  a  difficult  and 
challenging  job,  and  in  living  in  a 
pleasant  community  in  center  of  good 
outdoor  recreational  area.  Write  full 
details  to  Box  1450,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPYREADER  and  young  reporter 
for  Ohio  p.m.  and  Sunday  daily.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities  above  aver¬ 
age.  Box  1512,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADDING  2  EXPERIENCED  MEN  to 
Retail  Advertising  staff  of  7-day  (Chart 
Area  6)  30,000  paper.  Salary  and  com-  I  are 


mission.  Pull  resume  in  first 
Box  1544,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  with  makeup  exi>erience. 
Good  pay,  fringes  and  a  good  future 
to  a  man  who  can  do  the  job.  If  you 
not  absolutely  qualified,  don’t 


waste  your  time  or  ours.  Medium¬ 
sized  daily  in  Chart  Area  1.  Box 
1489,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


Circulation 

ClRCU’LA’nON  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  9,500  daily  serving  prosperous 
niral  area.  Opportunity  for  growth, 
idvanoement.  Circulation  experience 
helptul  but  not  necessary.  Ebccellent 
opportunity  to  learn  newspapering. 
Liberal  benefits,  profit-sharing,  bo¬ 
nuses.  Journal,  New  Ulm,  Minn. 


HOME  DELIVERY  SUPEHtVISOR 
large  Southwest  metro  D  &  S  ne^s 
supervisor  experienced  in  home  de¬ 
livery  distribution.  Independent  dis- 
^butor  system.  Salary  open.  Excellent 
benefits.  Challenge  and  opportunity  in 
rrowth  area.  Send  complete  resume. 
Box  1555,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


TELEGRAPH  EDITDR  —  alert,  exi>e- 
rienced  desk  man  wanted.  Must  be 
,-n.  A  e  ..1.  A  AAA  '  capable  of  producing  concise,  factual 

Chart  Area  6  evening  paper  with  9,000  ,  heads  rapidly  and  to  able  to  dummy 

page  1  attractively  and  on  deadline. 


ABC.  Advertising  Director  needed  to 
handle  retail  display,  classified  and 
national.  Train  and  motivate  6-man 
department.  Salary  open,  all  fringe 
benefits.  This  is  a  demanding  iiosition 
requiring  an  enthusiastic  approach. 
Write  Box  1564,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Please  air-mail  full  details  to:  Editor, 
Daily  Monitor  Leader,  Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich. 


TOP  REPORTER  on  3-person  staff, 
small  P.M.  Mon.-thru-Fri.  daily.  Re¬ 
sponsible  news  except  sports,  society. 
Use  camera.  Permanent  only.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Times-Gazette,  Shelby- 
ville,  Tenn. 

CHART  AREA  2  MORNING  DAILY, 
circulation  13,500.  expanding  staff. 
Need  competent  news  ^itor  to  direct 
operations,  and  reporter  capable  of 
general  assignments.  Box  1580,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

CITY  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR— 
10,000  population.  Outstanding  Illinois 
community.  Growing  area.  BIxcellent 
living  conditions.  Solid  newspaper 
group.  Write:  A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw 
Newspapers,  Dixon.  Illinois. 

COPYREADER  for  growing  suburban 
chain  of  five  award-winning  weeklies 
on  Chicago’s  North  Shore.  Excellent 
future  as  important  member  of  pro¬ 
gressive  editorial  staff.  Good  salary, 
fringe  benefits.  26,500  circulation. 
Under  40.  Must  have  copyreading  ex¬ 
perience  or  several  years’  reporting 
experience.  David  Roe.  Hollister  Pub¬ 
lications,  Wilmette,  III. 

JOURNALIST — News,  feature  writing, 
some  photography,  for  weekiy  publica¬ 
tion  100,000  circulation,  Minnesota. 
Wisconsin,  Iowa.  Prefer  journalism 
grad  with  rural  publication  or  farm 
background.  Exceilent  benefits.  Start 
$^0-$500.  Regular  merit  increases. 
Send  resume  to  Personnel,  Midland 
Cooperatives,  7.39  Johnson  St.,  N.  E., 


THE  CTNCINNA’n  ENQUIRER  has  ^ 

,  opening  for  Financial  Editor,  ^nd  ,  Min^rraiJ^.irs“'l3.'Mrnn.‘ 
I  resume,  salary  requirements  to:  Don 


ADVERTISING  ^NAGER  for  large  i  g.  Beittie.  Ass’t.  Managing  Mitor, 
colo^  weekly.  Must  have  the  abi  ity  I  xhe  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati, 
to  direct  and  train  salesmen  personally,  {  Ohio. 

and  must  himself  be  an  a^irressive.  •  * _ _ _ 

productive  salesman  who  is  strong  on  WISCONSIN  DAILY,  20,000  P.M., 

promotions;  must  to  thoroughly  fa-  needs  general  reporter.  Prefer  college 


miliar  with  display  and  classified  pro¬ 
cedures.  Please  send  complete  resume, 
including  salary,  history  and  require¬ 
ments  with  first  letter.  Box  1565,  ^i- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


grad  with  Wisconsin  experience.  Write 
details  to:  Frank  Plano,  Wausau 
(Wis.)  Record-HersJd. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  tor  grow¬ 
ing  'Texas  (Julf  Coast  Daily.  Must  to 
experienced  in  all  phases  and  not  afraid 
of  hard  work.  Able  to  organize  and 
'  carry  out  promotion  and  build  solid 
circulation.  Opportunity  for  advance- 
nieiit  for  right  man.  Send  background 
^  references  to  Box  1583,  Editor  A 
rublisher. 


YOUNG  DISPLAY  ADViarnSING 
salesman,  at  least  one  year’s  experi¬ 
ence.  strong  on  sales  and  layout. 
Salary  based  on  experience,  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement  based  on  per¬ 
formance.  Work  in  friendly,  thriving 
community  on  established  and  growing 
daily  newspaper.  Write  Box  1598, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  JUNE  GRADUATES! 
We  have  openings  for  a  sports  editor  ; 
and  a  general  reporter.  Starting  salary  | 
for  each  position  is  $4,680.00.  Write 
giving  us  full  particulars  about  your-  | 
self  and  when  available.  Daily  Herald. 
Fairborn,  Ohio. 


COPYREADER  14M  college-town  PM 
daily  upstate  New  York.  Box  1568, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


LARGE.  QUALITY-MINDED  SUB¬ 
URBAN  semi-weekly  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  seeks  editorial  staff  appli¬ 
cants.  No  openings  now,  but  ’’active" 
fiie  needs  strengthening.  Paper,  one  of 
most  honored  in  state,  offers  chalieng- 
ing  career,  excellent  i>ay,  profit-shar¬ 
ing,  other  incentives  in  highly  desirable 
living  area.  Only  the  best  need  apply. 
Write  fully,  including  work  samples 
to  Box  1608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  women’s  news  depart¬ 
ment  27,000  circulation  daily.  Job  in¬ 
volves  writing  club,  social  news  plus 
features  about  family  living,  fashions, 
food.  Modern  plant  in  prosperous  com¬ 
munity.  Good  salary,  many  extra  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  details  location,  experience 
to  Box  1577,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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IIKLP  WANTKI) 

Ktlitorial 


!1ELP  W  ANTED 

\techanical 


SITUATIONS  W  ANTED 

Administrative 


SITUATIONS  W  ANTED 

Correspondents 


L 


G  EN  KRA  L  R  EPORTER-  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  Nvho  is  lookin>?  for  a  permanent 
l>osition  with  a  future  and  challenge 
on  a  5-day,  nie<iium-sized  daily.  Write 
stating  availability  and  references.  Box 
1587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-DESK  MAN,  able  to  fill  i 
in  on  wire  desk;  4  to  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  minimum:  morninijr  daily;  40-  i 
hour  week;  l)enefits.  Write  full  de-  I 
tails:  Bilitor,  Meri<len  Record,  Meriden,  ; 
Conn.  i 


REPORTER  with  exi>erience  who 
would  like  to  grow  with  us.  Car  nec¬ 
essary.  Insurance,  retirement  plan  pro- 
viiied.  We  promote  within  our  ranks. 
Circulation  19,885.  Box  1595,  E<litor  & 
Publisher.  Chart  Area  6. 


SPORTS  DESK.  Want  to  put  together  | 
s|K)rt8  pages  for  top  Illinois  A.M.  I 
daily?  Opiwrtunity  to  use  your  make-  1 
up.  etliting,  writing  ability.  What  ex-  ' 
l>erience  do  you  have,  and  how  much  , 
do  you  want  to  make?  Tell  all  al>out  | 
yourself,  how  s<H)n  available.  Box  i 
1602,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  j 


T.  V.  EDITOR  —  MetroiMilitan  daily 
with  high  standards.  Writing  and 
critical  ability  necessary;  desk  exi)eri- 
ence  preferre<l :  desire  to  work  hard 
mandatory.  Send  resume,  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to  Box  158S,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  SITUATIONS  OPEN.  Man  or 
woman.  Cieneral  news — area  news.  Ex-  , 
cellent  communities — fine  daily  news-  I 
pa|)er  group  with  goo<l  advancement  | 
IK>ssibilities.  VV'rite:  A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw 
Newspai>ers.  Dixon.  Illinois.  I 

WE^RE  LOOKING  FOR  MAN  to  * 
write  si>orts  in  college  community  who 
will  also  serve  as  business-industrial 
editor  and  do  other  creative  assign-  j 
ments.  Ideal  conditions  in  lake  coun-  j 
try.  Mature  man  consi<lered  if  salary  | 
needs  in  line  with  small  city  scales.  ; 
Write:  Editor,  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Daily 
News. 


WOMAN'S  EDITOR  ^ 

ex|)eriencc<l  in  makeup.  layout  and 
copy  e<Iitin);,  with  knowledge  of 
fashions,  to  take  charne  of  Wom¬ 
en’s  News  Department  consisting 
of  4  memt»rs.  Aftermnin  newspa- 
iwr  in  metroiwlitan  center  in  Chart  I 
Area  3.  tkxHl  salary  and  lienefits, 
including  hospitalization,  life  in-  ' 
surance  and  retirement  plan.  Write 
giving  baekgrounil  to; 

Box  1605  Editor  &  Publisher 


YOUNG.  AGGRESvSIVE  REPORTER 
with  ability  to  report  community  af¬ 
fairs  in  depth.  Strong  on  features. 
Night  side.  Must  have  car.  Excellent 
pay,  fringes.  Real  opportunity  for  am¬ 
bitious  reporter  to  advance  on  fast¬ 
growing  progressive  medium-size  Chart 
Area  2  daily.  Box  1603,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


YOUNG  MIDWESTERN  WOMAN  re- 
IK)rter  with  desk  experience.  Good  pay 
and  interesting  job  with  future.  Box 
42S,  Bourbon.  Indiana. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  -  EDITOR  for 
prize-winning  twin  weekly  in  l«autiful 
county  seat  college  town.  Duties  in¬ 
clude  all  phases  community  journalism. 
Excellent  salary.  Some  newspaper  ex- 
I«rience  helpful,  but  not  essential. 
Start  mid-May.  Clarion  Newspapers, 
Clarion,  Pa. 


Free  Lance 

FREE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to  j 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000  , 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  Free  Information.  Gebbie 
Press.  151  W.  4.Sth  St.,  New  York-36,  , 
N.  Y.  ! 


Mechanical 

OPERATOR-MACHINIST  for  Southern 
Calif,  daily.  Contact:  R.  Highnote,  The 
Valley  News,  P.O.  Box  278,  El  Cajon, 
Calif. 
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COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN.  E.x-  i 
cellent  op|>ortunity  for  right  man. 
Must  be  23  to  33.  Know  machine, 
floor,  some  makeup.  Have  ability  to 
handle  men  and  get  top  production. 
Good  starting  pay.  Apply  Box  1331, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRAIGHT  M.\TTER  OPE3{.\TOR : 
Model  8  machine,  one  of  largest  week- 
lis  in  Virginia.  2  weeks  vacation  with 
pay.  time  anti  half  overtime,  insur¬ 
ance.  etc.  Contact  A1  Carnes,  Loudoun 
Times-Mirror,  Leesburg.  Va. 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNmES  on  Pennsyl- 
v.'inia  newspaiiers.  Our  memlters  need 
well-qualified  reitorters,  etiitors,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  men  and  back 
shop  itersonnel.  Write  PNPA.  2717  N. 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Salesmen 

GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 

We  are  looking  for  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  who  want  to  augment  their 
Incomes.  Incidentally,  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  aggressive  Circulation  Managers 
like  Inactivity.  You  may  be  retired, 
semi-retired  or  on  the  other  hand  still 
active.  Either  way  we  have  a  golden 
opportunity  for  you.  We  are  estab¬ 
lishing  new  sales  territories  for  our  top 
quality  line  of  newspaper  products. 
Products  used  In  your  business  every¬ 
day.  There  are  no  limits  to  the  terri¬ 
tory  you  may  want  to  cover.  AH  sales 


CREUIIT  MANAGER  —  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  Manager.  Either  or  both.  Over 
23  years'  metropolitan  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1437,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

THINKING  ABOUT  RETIRING?  ! 
Want  to  know  your  weekly  will  be  in  | 
good  hands?  Award-winning  editor,  i 
26,  family,  BA  Journalism,  BS  Busi-  , 
ness,  wants  junior  partnership  with  ; 
chance  to  buy  later.  Box  1529,  Editor  ■ 
&  Publisher. 


34-YEAR-OLD  i 

HARD  WORKER 
(17  Years'  Ex|>erience)  ■ 

WITH  PROVEN  PRODUCTION  j 
RECORD  WHO  CAN  MAKE  ! 

YOU  MONEY  I 

seeks  top-paying  management  oppor-  ! 
tunity.  Presently  employ^  as  assistant  ; 
general  manager  and  circulation  man-  | 
ager  26.000  morning-evening  &  Sunday  | 
newspaper.  References  available  from  ! 
present  and  all  former  employers.  Avail-  | 
able  early  fall.  For  complete  resume,  i 
contact  in  strictest  confidence: 

Bill  Irwin  I 

P.  (>.  Box  479,  Kings|Kirt.  Tenn.  | 

Phone  (days)  Circle  6-8121  1 

(nights)  Circle  6-6874  ! 

SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER—  j 
I  GENERAL  MANAGER 

Seeks  top  or  backshop  job  with 
•  challenge.  Exi>erience<l  ALL  depart¬ 
ments.  weeklies.  metroi>olitan;  an<l 
J  chain  General  Mananrement,  Serveil  as 
.  publisher,  assistant  publisher.  t?eneral 
manager  and  consultant  U.  S.  and 
!  Europe,  Es|)ecially  strong:  mechanical, 

I  budget  control,  promotion.  lal)or  ne- 
t^otiations.  Converte<l  $250,000  loser. 

'  Cut  costs.  increase<l  advertising  and  ) 
;  circulation  40^^^.  Business  Administra- 
i  tion  and  Journalism  B.Sc.  plus  exi>ert  j 
I  technical  mechanical  know-how.  Box  ] 
I  1610,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

Artists-Cartoonists 


CAPE  CANAVERAL 
PRESS  BUREAU.  INC. 

P.O.  BOX  846 
MELBOURNE.  FLORIDA 
Get  your  re<iuiremenUi  in  now  for 
the  upcoming  Carpenter  three- 
orbital  shot.  .Advances,  features, 
straight-shot  coverage  and  color- 
shot  coverage  per  your  requisites 
by  a  team  of  experienced,  accredited 
newsmen. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT 
EJxperienced  newsman,  feature  writer, 
photographer,  world  traveler:  knows 
Africa.  Asia,  Australia,  Europe  like 
"the  back  of  your  hand.”  Seeks  job 
as  foreign  correspondent  anywhere. 
Can  write  about  i>olitics  and  economics 
or  on  the  lighter  side.  Fine  references 
from  present  and  past  employers.  Box 
1468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Dispatch 

COORDINATE  GAP  between  adver¬ 
tising  and  mechanical.  Save  salesmen's 
time  with  a  streamline  dispatch  (serv¬ 
ice!  department.  Experience,  efficient. 
Mild  climate  preferred,  ^x  1573. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

Display  Advertising 

YOUNGrBKlGHTrTOp'XlTffrAFFm 

100,000  daily.  Exiterienced  in  retail  and 
national.  Former  industrial  ad  manag¬ 
er.  Seeks  stimulating  advertising  posi¬ 
tion.  College  degree,  30,  married.  Box 
1570,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  PLANNING  A  PAPER? 
Or  nee<l  more  action  for  your  present 
l>a|>er?  Seasone<l  advertising  salesman. 
Why  not  try  me?  Box  1585,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 

'♦‘^editorTTreporter?^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
36  W.  43  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 


¥ 


territories  will  be  GUARANTEED 
AND  PROTECTED.  No  restrictions  | 
against  representing  allied  lines  to  , 
the  Circulation.  If  you  would  like  to 
sell  the  products  you  know  the  best, 
and  enjoy  calling  on  fellow  circulation  ; 
managers  .  .  .  write  us  and  tell  us 
about  yourself,  In  confidence  of 
course.  To  make  your  job  easier  we 
promise  you  the  best  newspaper  line  ^ 
products  In  the  field,  at  competitive 
prices  with  fast  delivery.  We  are  an  ' 
old  well  established  firm  specializing 
In  the  manufacture  of  newspaper  line 
products.  About  commissions,  they 
are  tops!  Write  Box  1320,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OinO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
EVee  Information 


S1TU.4TIONS  W.4.>TED 
Administrative 

NEWSPAPERS  MUST  GO  FOR¬ 
WARD.  They  can't  afford  to  stand 
still.  They  must  have  resourceful 
leadership,  aggressive  selling,  wider  ; 
revenue  base,  strict  economy,  maxi-  ' 
mum  employe  will-to-work;  an  alert.  ■ 
tightly  edited  quality  news  product.  If 
you  need  publisher  or  general  man¬ 
ager  with  record  of  sound  daily  devel¬ 
opment,  write  Box  1314,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  i 


NEWSPAPER  ARTIST,  middle  30's. 
Now  employed.  Eleven  years'  experi¬ 
ence  on  two  large  daily  papers.  Strong 
on  layout  and  production.  Can  furnish 
excellent  references.  Seeks  job  in 
Florida.  Box  1306,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WHATS  MY  LINE? 

Looking  for  live-wire  editor  seeking 
experienced  editorial  cartoonist.  Can 
handle  sports  and  spots  for  you,  too. 
Box  1491,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


FINANCTAL  OR  EDUCA'noN  BEAT 
desired  by  experienced  newsman.  Six 
years'  newspaper  experience  as  general 
assignment  reporter,  feature  writer 
and  phtographer.  Seeks  opiwrtunity  to 
develop  on  permanent  job  with  future. 
Stymi^  on  present  job.  Single.  32. 
BS,  SDX,  Veteran.  Can  relocate.  Box 
1476.  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

REIPORTER.  solid  10-year  background. 
Married.  31;  have  good  job — looking 
for  better.  Box  1474,  Eklitor  &  Pu)> 
Usher, 


Circulation 


aRCULA'nON  MANAGER  available 
after  reasonable  notice  to  present  em¬ 
ployer.  Elxperienced  with  motor 
routes,  "Little  Merchant"  plan,  car¬ 
rier  promotions.  FTfteen  years'  with 
ABC  papers.  Box  1461,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCUXATION  MANAGER  —  Sea¬ 
soned  circulator  desires  change.  "Little 
Merchant  Plan"  specialist.  Develop  ag¬ 
gressive  promotion  for  economic  car¬ 
rier  and  stand  growth.  Alert  adminis¬ 
trator.  A.B.C.  Subscription  fulfillment. 
Relocate.  Box  1333,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 15  years' 
experience  on  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zines  on  national  and  local  level.  Seeks 
position  in  Chart  Area  2  or  4.  Age 
40.  single.  Bo.x  1340,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEHl  seeks 
challenging  position.  Good  promoter- 
hard  worker:  able  show  results.  Best 
references.  Box  1399,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

OLASSIFTED  MANAGER  —  34,  mar¬ 
ried.  college.  Now  assistant  with  11 
years'  experience  on  250,000  daily,  j 
Strong  on  promotion  and  sales  man¬ 
agement  in  highly  comi)etitive  area. 
Will  relocate.  Box  1492,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  steady,  family  man,  13 
years'  experience  city,  county  bnU, 
features  ;  J  -grad ;  seeks  reporter  or  city 
editor  job  daily.  Box  1431,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

THOROUGH  KNOWLEDGE  SPORTS. 
Vanderbilt  University  graduate  wants 
to  begin  professional  sports  reporting. 
Local  and  college  paper  experience 
covering  high  school  and  college 
si>ort8.  Can  give  newspaper  references, 
^x  1473,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR,  presently 
on  113,000  Midwest  A.M.,  up  via  city- 
side  beats — not  copy  desk — seeks  city 
editor's  chair  or  P.M.  Oisrt  Areas 
2,  3,  6,  9.  12.  Ebcpert  in  coat  economy, 

<  city  room  organization,  copy,  produc¬ 
tion.  stringer  network.  12  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1315,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

EDITOR  -  SPECIALIST  staU.  local 
government;  law  and  courts;  politics. 
Top  editorial  writer,  investigative-in¬ 
terpretive  newsman.  BA.  LLB  de¬ 
grees.  39.  Now  bureau  chief  NY  daily: 

!  former  editor  large  weekly.  Many 
I  articles  published  national  magazines. 

I  Uniquely  trained  for  responsible  edi- 
'  torial  i>ost  and  seeks  same,  preferably 
I  with  lively  daily,  anywhere  USA.  Box 
I  1517,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

EDUGATION,  RELIGION  are  my 
beats.  Family  man.  31,  M.A.,  8  years 
exi>erience ;  wants  top  chance  to  spe¬ 
cialize.  Box  1518,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR'S  post  sought  ^ 
columnist-staff  writer  now  on  69M 
daily;  14  years*  of  bylines;  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1493,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 
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Advertising 

Circulation 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Management 

Mechanical 

Publicity 


Mechanical 


NEWSMAN.  35,  family,  wishes  to  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  37.  fam-  ,  REPORTER  DESKMAN,  29.  One  year  COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISOR, 

help  run  news  or  editorial  depart-  ily  man.  BS,  dead-ende<l  present  job,  exiierience  dailies.  B..A.  journalism.  years’  newspaper  experience.  Age 

ment  me<lium-size<l  Southeast  daily,  seeks  post  with  .advancement.  Has  ;  Prefer  Chart  Area  HI.  Any  offer  con-  33,  desires  good  composing  room  in 

Offer  finest  references  after  14  years  worked  wire,  city,  state  desks,  covere<l  sidered.  Box  1592,  Bklitor  &  Publisher.  cost-conscious  supervisor.  Box 

on  all  daily  beats  and  desks.  Now  most  lieats.  Wants  job  with  opportu-  — -  1459,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

employed  NYC.  Plan  mid-summer  nity.  challenge.  Box  1560,  Editor  &  REPORTER  —  Working  knowledge  of 

move,  ^x  1496,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Publisher.  English  language.  E.\|)erience<l  all  MECHANICAL  SLPH^INTENDENT 

_ —  —  -  —  —  -  —  regular  b^ts,  BA.  Box  1582»  E<litor  &  —Excellent  production  background.  Id 

SCIENCE-BENT,  versatile  7-year  Edi-  REPORTER  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA.  Publisher.  years  low-pa^  cost.  Aggressive,  con- 

tor-Keporter  ready  to  grow  Box  1497,  This  summer  or  iiermanent;  experi-  . - scientious,  ITS.  composing,  stereo. 

Editor  &  Publisher.  enced.  Depth,  not  crisis,  reiiorting.  Box  SIX-YEAR  REPORTER  wants  re-  Press,  color  experience.  Would  like  to 

-  -  .  -  1558,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Iiorter,  copyreader,  city  etlitor  spot  in  join  paper  that  oe^s  initiative,  know- 


English  language.  Exiieriencetl  all  MECHANICAL  SLPH^INTENDEN’T 
-  rev-ular  beats  HA  Box  1.582.  F..litor  &  —Excellent  production , background,  lo 


-  - -  -  1558,  Editor  &  Publisher.  porter,  co 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  R  E  P  O  R  T  E  R.  up  arouni 

Eleven  years'  experience  all  beats.  ’62  GRADUATE  seeks  reporting  job.  Publisher. 
Box  1499,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Knows  photography  and  Siting.  Any  - 

-  —  -  area.  Send  for  resume.  Box  1498,  SPOR 

STYMIED  CITY  BDITOR  on  award-  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  Witty,  ha 

winning  39M  daily  seeks  P.M.  job  with  -  -  -  - - dailies,  1 


PiVl.llsher  •  •  ■  •  years  low-page  cost.  Aggressive,  con- 

_ ■ _ _ scientious,  'ITS.  composing,  stereo, 

SIX-YEAR  REPORTER  wants  re-  P™*®.  'olor  experience.  Would  l^e  to 
Iiorter,  copyreader.  city  eilitor  spot  in  JP*"  paper  that  initiative,  know- 

or  around  III.  Box  1594,  Eilitor  &  j  how.  Boi^  loM^  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publisher. _  _ ,  NEED  a  cost-conscious  Pro- 

SPORTS  OUTT>OOR  EDITOR  *  duction  Manager  or  Composing  Room 

Witty,  hard-hitting  columnist.  AP.  top  i  years  supeiwision  on 

dailies,  15  years’  all  beats,  makeup,  i  daily.  References.  Avmlable  for 


winning  ojin  uaiijr  ir.in.  jou  wiin  -  -  -  - - ,  dailies,  15  years  all  beats,  makeup,  i  -“-j-  - - — 

future.  35.  BA.  BJ.  Eleven  years’  USC  JOURN.  GRAD.  ’59—2%  yrs.  i  layout  Age  40.  Now  on  desk  job.  Seek  interview  at  ANPA  Convention.  Write 
experience.  Box  1523,  Editor  &  Pub-  USAF  Info.  Off.  extier.,  incld.  Space  writing  or  combo  job.  Chart  Areas  6,  2.  ^^^2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

-  - '  lur^o^m’'  for^adv^iicem^nr  (ho^^  i  B«.M581^E.lit^^^blislier^ _ ,  presSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  - 

HOLLYWOOD  FEATURE  WRITER,  org.,  mag.,  newsp. ;  etc.);  photojourn.  ;  1  STUDENT  EDITOR  with  exiierience  I  With  e.xcellent  exiierience  in  press- 
40  years’  experience,  can  do  assign-  designed  prize-win.  AF  paper:  SDX  :  !  desires  ‘  summer  newspatier  job  on  room  suiiervision.  must  relocate  due 
ments  or  syndicate  coverage.  EHeven  mil.  serv.  complete<l~avail.  June  1:  ,  West  Coast  Stewart  Davis.  Theta  sale  of  well-known  daily.  Heeply 
years’  L.  A.  Mirror  staffer.  Can  sub-  i  25:  single:  prefer  Calif.:  salary  open;  '  ivita  Chi  Williamstown  Mass  versed  in  color  procedures:  can  fur- 

mit  samples  published  articles.  Box  resume.  Box  1542,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ ! _ ■' _  nish  good  references  m  to  character 

1494,  Editor  &  Publisher.  —  -  - - VER.SATILE.  PRIZE-WINNING  sports  “"d  ability:  would  like  employment 

-  -  -  ,  WIRE  editor  !  writer  (metropolitan  cityl  availaole  ®  grmving  newspaper.  Box  1490, 

SEASONEID  SPORTS  reporter-desk-  j  DEAD-ENDEH),  wants  first-string  job.  |  any  area  after  July.  Strong  on  fea-  *  Publisher, 

man  sick  of  sWt.  snoW’  Wants  change  Six  years’  as  assistant  wire  eilitor.  ture  stories  and  page  layout.  Three  on 


to  Southern  California-Arizona  after  Now  on  120,000  A.M.  Veteran  news- 


14  years  on  major  Chart  Area  6  met-  man  in  mid-30’s  with  youthful  en-  i  morning^''and  afternoon  paiiers.  Box  journalism  and  in  printing  man- 
ropoliUn  daily.  Family  man.  38.  Will  i  thusiasm.  Box  1549,  E<litor  &  Pub-  '  agement.  knowledge  of  all  fonns  of 

bring  ability,  enthusiasm,  imagination,  i  Usher.  !  .  ’ _ ! _  paste-up.  offset  newspapers :  omi res  re¬ 
integrity.  A  real  pro.  Box  1525,  Editor  I  - YOUNG  ('Ml  aggressive  Hillsdale  “af'h  or  management  position.  Box 

*  Publisher.  I  WIRE  EDITOR,  copy  reader,  rewrite  ^olle^e  junior’  dK  Summer  ern!  1534,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 

_  '  mftn*  reporter  experiences!  &11  bents*  itlovment  on  d&ilv  or  weeWlv  in  Oh&rt  •  i 

SPORTS  OR  DESK  JOB  SOUGHT.  ;  seeks  return  to  Chart  Area  3.  Missouri  I  1x^2  ^rrently  emplw^  a  OHIO  PRINTER.  2o  yrs.  exp.,  seeks 

Young  man,  married.  3  years  college,  grad.  Metropolitan,  small  daily  experi-  Information  Director  for  Hillsdale,  permanent  iiosition  in  so.  Calif,  tomb, 

fo^rienced  copy  desk,  make-up,  farm,  ’  ence.  Box  1546,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ,  Wrote.  Llited  and  compile.!  1961  foot-  union' 

photo.  general  assignment  bureau  ; - -  - —  i,_ii  hrochure  which  was  fudged  third  foreman  exp.,  family,  sober,  union. 

work,  ^so  radio  work  Excellent  !  EDITOR :  News.  city,  telegraph,  copy.  |  {^t  ^^ong  ‘small  ^colleges.  Memter,  ®&“'puMiIher“ 

sports  background.  Excellent  refer-  Now  news  eilitor  S5.000  Sunday,  night  ,  Football  Writer’s  of  America  Editor  "litor  &  Publisher. 

ences.  Box  1519.  Editor  &  Publisher,  swing  man  95.00()  a.m.-p.m.  Fast,  ac-  I  "JeM  «rr7RFOT^ER  ’  ^ES^b^ - •>s 

- - _  ■  —  curate  pro.  Available  mid-summer.  Box  i  concern _ salarv  is  secondary  Refer-  '  rnc-oMMAis.  -s 

VERSATILE.  SERIOUS.  IMAGINA-  1590.  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  -  encer  and  ^sume  off^?«l  ckn  start  Thirteen  years’  ster^three 

TIVE;  32.  family.  7  years’  wire  serv-  - 1  5""/ iPU-Ii^^Thuck  PekcM^^  W'shw  Koo.1 

ice.  Want  to  dig.  learn  facta  and  re-  FRUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  RE-  ,  iJX  College  HillX^e  M^c^giln  situation.  Excellent  knowledge  of  stereo 

port  with  understanding*  clarity,  im-  PORTER,  30,  sports  or  news,  wants  '  work,  full  or _  half  moon  plates.  Can- 

pact.  Box  1522,  Editor  &  Publisher,  back  into  metropolitan  daily  deadline  ^  ^  ada.  Box  15 1 5,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

—  race.  DiRs  hard,  writes  crisp  and  Free  Lance  ^  - - 

WANT  REPORTING,  bureau  or  ediU  quick.  Box  1584,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  !  w — ^ — . — — - — i  Photography 

inj  job.  Four  years  So.  East  experi-  i -  -  -  - - - Tm!!  l«*A^Y  to  th»  '  — - - - — 

pESKMAN  at  100.000  Eastern  kkrious'-minded  sek^s  As  for  me.  give  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Journalism  gradu- 

minimum.  Box  1500,  Editor  &  Pub-  PM  seeks  summer  change  to  less  con-  the  impossible  ones,  or  give  me  a  ate.  two  years’  photo/lab  experience: 

1  fining  spot.  Background  old-style  leg  funny-bone  anaesthetic.  Waiting — ea-  some  writing,  printing,  engraving. 

ADC  \/CM  I  Aki  cjnicxx/rn  »nj’u;'t>an,  photo,  eilits.  1472.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Wants  to  relocate  in  Chart  Area  1  or 

ARE  YOU  AN  EMPLOYER  column,  copy  desk,  setting  policy.  - - - - 2.  Will  travel.  Have  cameras,  bro- 

in  public  relations,  magazine,  news-  1  a'p''?,’-  SOCIAL  SECURITY  question-answer  chure.  Box  1462.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

paper,  radio-TV.  who  seeks  highly  re-  1  ®  rublisher.  column.  Weekly  social  security  and/or  - - - - -  -  ' 

sponsible  newsman?  Ten  years’  experi-  iNTFRFSTFn  IN  PPOrRFqqs  question-answer  column  provides  NEWS  PHOTOGRi^H^  with  seven 

ence.  Past  five  in  small  bureau  cover-  INIEKEMED  IN  PKOOKl!J>h7  ,  interesting,  informative  feature.  Sub-  years  e.xpenence  Marine  Corpe  PR. 
ing  state  capitol  for  internationally  I  newsman  with  distaste  for  ■  stantial  writing  background.  Box  1463,  free  lance  New  York  papers,  syndicated 

resized  3tes  with  emXi?r  on  I  '"''•'"^'-ity  seeks  ^st  as  managing  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  New  Jersey  news  service.  Married.  25. 

^^ment  "lucktion  fi^ce  Hav^  >n-20-000  daily.  Aggressive  idea  |  .  .  . . .  will  locate  anywhere.  Box  1503,  Editor 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN.  31,  fam¬ 
ily,  seeks  responsible,  creative  position 
with  a  growing  firm  or  agency.  Versa¬ 
tile  writer,  experienced  in  long  & 


Special  Editions 


.  — now  on  Sunday  magazine  large  daily 

tor  perceptive  profiles,  concise  human  — wants  permanent  job,  equal  pay  on 
interest  stories  and  sidebars.  Also,  small  daily,  weekly  near  Topeka  or 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  RolH*rt  U.  Brown 


What  Readers  Think 


The  Copley  News  Ser\’ice  has 
completed  a  survey  of  readers 
in  Copley  newspaper  cities  the 
results  of  which  will  interest 
newspaper  editors  and  should 
interest  many  people  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

It  is  not  contended  that  this 
is  a  true  cross-section  study  of 
the  American  people.  It  was 
done  by  mail  in  each  of  the 
Copley  cities  with  questionnaires 
sent  in  equal  numbers  to  groups 
of  businessmen,  students,  teach¬ 
ers,  white  collar  workers,  house¬ 
wives,  blue  collar  workers,  pro¬ 
fessionals,  clergy,  etc.  Results 
have  been  tabulated  not  only 
by  each  group  but  by  individual 
cities.  They  show  remarkable 
uniformity  city-by-city. 

We  can  only  give  the  national 
totals  here.  There  were  4,532 
returns  of  the  questionnaire. 
Here  are  the  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  as  tabulated  nationally 
(we  will  omit  the  percentages 
for  “no  opinion”  and  “no  an¬ 
swer”)  : 

1.  Do  you  believe  nuclear  war 
likely  within  three  years?  Yes 
8%;  No  S5^c. 

2.  Do  you  believe  limited  war 
without  A-weapons  possible? 
Yes  63^0;  No.  32%. 

3.  If  possible,  would  you  build 
a  fall-out  shelter?  Yes  26% ; 
No  66%. 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  firm  stand, 
even  risking  war,  in  Berlin? 
Yes  86%;  No  9%. 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  firm  stand, 
even  risking  war,  in  Southeast 
Asia?  Yes  72%;  No  18%. 

6.  Do  you  favor  a  firm  stand, 
even  risking  war,  in  Formosa? 
Yes  70%;  No  20%. 

7.  Should  the  U.  S.  continue  to 
support  the  UN  if:  A.  Commu¬ 
nist  China  gains  admission? 
Yes  42% ;  No  28%.  B.  The  Sec¬ 
retary-General  loses  his  effec¬ 
tiveness?  Yes  39%;  No  47%. 
C.  Neutralists  shift  support  to 
Russia,  outvote  U.  S.  Yes  38% ; 
No.  49%. 

8.  In  which  area  do  you  think 
war  most  likely?  Berlin  23% ; 
Cuba  11%;  Formosa  3%;  SE 
.4sia  38%;  Middle  East  8%; 
North  Africa  6%. 

9.  Do  you  think  foreign  aid 
.should  be:  Expanded  12%;  Re¬ 
duced  46% ;  Eliminated  10%  ; 
Continued  as  is  26%, 

10.  Do  you  consider  Commu¬ 
nism  a  serious  internal  threat? 
Yes  79%;  No  18%.  A.  If  ‘yes', 
should  Communist  party  be  out¬ 
lawed?  Yes  80%;  No  16%. 


For  those  editors  who  are  not 
sure  whether  their  readers  are 
interested  in  Latin  America  or 
whether  they  should  provide 
more  news  about  that  area,  an¬ 
swers  to  the  following  questions 
are  significant. 

11.  Which  area  do  you  con¬ 
sider  most  vital  to  U.  S.  de¬ 
fense?  Europe  34% ;  Africa  1% ; 
Asia  4% ;  Middle  East  4% ; 
Latin  America  50%. 

12.  In  my  opinion,  the  great¬ 
est  need  today  in  the  U.  S.  is: 
(Due  to  the  variable  nature  of 
the  response  no  attempt  was 
made  to  tabulate  the  answers 
by  area.) 

13.  Do  you  consider  increased 
inflation  dangerous  to  the  U.  S. 
economy?  Yes  86%;  No  6%. 
A.  From  an  international  view¬ 
point?  Yes  71%;  No  12%.  B. 
From  a  domestic  viewpoint? 
Yes  81%;  No  8%. 

14.  Which  do  you  believe  the 
most  effective  inflation  curb? 
Wage-price  stabilization  50%; 
Reduced  welfare  spending  11%  ; 
Reduced  foreign  aid  16% ; 
Longer  work  week  2'^'c  ;  Reduced 
defense  spending  3%  ;  Reduced 
space  programs  3%. 


The  sur\’ey  was  directed  by 
Dr.  Oscar  J.  Kaplan,  director 
of  Southwest  Surveys  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  psychology  at  San 
Diego  State  College.  He  noted 
that  the  survey  “yielded  a  high 
percentage  of  returned  ques¬ 
tionnaires  for  a  mail  poll,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  question¬ 
naire’s  length  and  complexity. 


This  is  an  indication  of  interest 
in  newspapers  and  world  affairs 
on  the  part  of  the  readers.” 

Dr.  Kaplan  explained: 

“Mail  surveys  of  the  type  de¬ 
scribed  are  criticized  because 
members  of  different  occupa¬ 
tional  groups  are  not  equally 
responsive.  Professional  men, 
for  example,  are  more  likely  to 
return  a  mail  questionnaire  than 
are  the  blue  collar  workers.  To 
a  large  extent,  this  difficulty  is 
overcome  in  the  Copley  survey 
by  organizing  replies  in  terms 
of  occupational  categories.  The 
possibility  still  exists,  however, 
that  those  who  participated  are 
not  entirely  representative  of 
their  group.  This  possibility  is 
greatest  in  categories  in  which 
the  return  has  been  very  poor, 
and  least  in  those  occupations 
in  which  participation  has  been 
substantial. 

“Since  the  suiwey  does  not 
represent  all  occupations,  and 
since  the  return^  question¬ 
naires  from  the  various  occupa¬ 
tions  do  not  properly  represent 
the  number  of  persons  actually 
engaged  in  these  occupations, 
totals  do  not  necessarily  apply 
to  the  general  population.  The 
national  sample,  for  example, 
is  dominated  by  returns  from 
professionals  and  businessmen. 

“There  is  a  preponderance  of 
male  respondents,  and  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  questionnaires 
were  completed  by  persons  aged 
40-65.  In  this  connection,  it 
should  be  noted  that  newspaper 
subscribers  are  not  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  general  population, 
tending  to  be  older.  Moreover, 
it  IS  well-known  that  men  are 
much  more  likely  to  read  news 
stories  dealing  with  current 
events  than  are  women. 

“Notwithstanding  the  reserva¬ 
tions  made  with  regard  to  the 
sample  as  it  relates  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  population,  the  temper  of 


^ITH  THETENS'lONS  AND 
'^PRESSURES  OF  TUB  ATOMIC 

I  a6E,  people  are  more  conscious 
1  OF  WE  NEWS  THAN  EVER  BEFORE- 

FRWKH  BAKTHaOMEW,  UNITED  PBBiS 
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readers  in  the  cities  suneyed 
is  easily  distinguishable.  There 
is  high  consistency  on  most  ques¬ 
tions  from  occupation  to  occu¬ 
pation  and  from  city  to  city. 
To  the  extend  that  there  is 
agreement  in  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  occupations 
polled,  to  that  extent  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  results  apply 
to  Copley  readers  in  general, 
and  perhaps  to  the  general 
population. 

“Review  of  the  world  affairs 
questions  shows  strong  support 
for  a  firm  stand  against  further 
Communist  aggression,  even  at 
the  risk  of  war.  There  is  less 
agreement  on  U.  S.  policy  in 
regard  to  the  UN  if  Communist 
China  is  admitted,  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  loses  his  effective¬ 
ness,  or  if  the  U.  S.  is  outvoted. 
Overwhelming  majorities  of 
those  who  participated  in  the 
poll  regard  communism  as  a 
serious  internal  threat  and 
favor  outlawing  the  Communist 
party.  Wage-price  stabilization 
is  considered  the  most  effective 
inflation  curb.  Those  who  re¬ 
turned  questionnaires  tended  to 
be  conservative  in  political 
orientation. 

“Invited  to  point  out  the 
greatest  need  in  the  U.  S.  today, 
those  who  answered  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  called  for  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  spiritual  and  moral 
values.  This  was  cited  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  any  other  issue. 
Many  believed  that  such  values 
could  most  effectively  be  built 
through  religious  activity.”  This 
last  refers  to  question  12  which 
was  not  broken  down  in  the  na¬ 
tional  totals. 


Robert  Crane  Dies; 
Headed  N.J.  Paper 


Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Robert  C.  Crane,  41,  former 
.state  senator  and  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  here,  died  April  24.  He  had 
been  ill  with  cancer  for  more 
than  a  year. 

Mr.  Crane  was  the  third 
generation  of  his  family  to  head 
the  Journal.  He  became  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  in  January  1948  when  he 
was  27  years  old.  He  continued 
as  head  of  the  paper  until 
November  1960  when  it  was  sold 
to  Mid-Atlantic  Newspapers 
Inc.  and  Ralph  Ingersoll  became 
publisher. 


Paul  Bilkey  Dies 


'Now  that  the  world's  our  neighborhood" — by  Dunkel  in  the  York  (Pa.) 

Dispatch. 
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Montreal 

Paul  E.  Bilkey,  84,  a  retired 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  died  April  20.  In  his 
48  years  as  a  newspaperman  he 
spent  23  years  covering  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Toronto  newspapers. 
He  was  a  native  of  Bermuda. 
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Automated  typesetting 

Buffer  stage  for  automated  typesetting  is  this  Linofilm  perfo¬ 
rated  paper  tape.  The  tape  carries  complete  command  data  for 
the  high-speed  automatic  Linofilm  Photo  Unit.  It  is  a  permanent 
memory  of  operator  input;  insurance  against  darkroom  disas¬ 
ters.  The  tape  can  be  run  today  — tomorrow  — next  year.  It  can 
be  stored  and  fed  to  the  machine  any  time  the  photo  unit  is 
ready  to  accept  its  information.  Linofilm  tape  separates  key¬ 
boarding  and  photography  — a  good  thing,  since  the  two  funct¬ 
ions  take  place  at  different  speeds.  Thus  the  tape  insures 
optimum  output  always.  From  Keyboard  to  Photo  Unit  to 
Composer,  Linofilm  is  the  world's  only  complete  system  of 
photocomposition!  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29 
Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 

Headline  in  Linofilm  Trade  Gothic,  Text  in  Linofilm  Times  Roman. 
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Scripps-Howard’s  Washington  Bureau: 


Robert  Dietsch  of  Scripps-Howard’s  Washington  Bureau  “talks  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  during  hearings 
it  over”  with  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  (D.  Ark.),  (right)  Chairman  on  President  Kennedy’s  proposed  trade  program. 


Robert  Dietsch  keeps  one  eye  on  Wall  Street,  an¬ 
other  on  Capitol  Hill  and  Main  Street . .  .The  job  of  a 

business  writer  is  to  translate  financial  complexities  into 
everyday  language.  With  more  and  more  Americans 
interested  in  this  sort  of  thing,  Bob’s  beat  covers  a  wide 
range.  He  sorts  out  facts  and  trends— and  tells  the  reader 
how  they  may  affect  his  pocketbook,  his  housing,  his 


job,  his  ta.xes— the  economic  welfare  of  his  family. 

He  writes  about  the  stock  market,  tariffs  and  legisla¬ 
tion,  with  sparkle  and  plain  common  sense.  In  revealing 
the  often  subtle  relationships  between  Wall  Street,  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill  and  Main  Street,  he  forms  his  conclusions  with 
clarity.  He  is  an  important  member  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Washington  team. 
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